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T0 THE FOURTH: EDITION: 

8 „ 
ON. che utility of a work of this nature it is ſcarce neceſ- 
ſary to expatiate. No part of the kingdom, perhaps, 

can preſent. more attractive ſcenes than the environs of 

London; in which the man of leifure may find amuſement, 

and the man of . buſineſs the moſt agreeable relaxation. 

With reſpect, indeed, to rural ſcenery, the country, de- 

ſcribed in the following Tour, does not exhibit Nature in 

her more ſublime and ſtupendous views: it preſents no 
ſavage mountains crowned with perennial ſnows, no vaſt 
extent of uncultivated wilds, no tremendous cataracts, no 
wonderful expanſe of waters. But rural elegance and ru- 
ral beauty appear in their moſt faſcinating forms. gov img 
palaces, magnificent ſeats, and elegant villas interſperſed, 
afford inexhauſtible gratifications for curioſity ; in ſome, 
the fineſt collections of paintings, ineſtimable antiques, ve- 
nerable decorations of ancient ſplendour, or all the exquiſite 
embelliſhments of modern art. Extenſive proſpects charm 
the eye with-undeſcribable variety: the landſcape, Jeſs ex- 

, tenſive, invitesthe penſive mind to contemplation ; or the 
creative powers. of Art exhibit an Elyſium, where Nature 
once appeared in her rudeſt ſtate. | 

To athſt the inhabitants of the Metropolis, or its occa- 
fional viſitors, in the choice of their excurſions, is a princi- 
pal object of this publication: to be an entertaining compa- 
nion in theſe excurſions, is another. With this view, the 
Editor has not only deſcribed whatever he found curious in 

a the works of Nature or of Art, but where any place hass 

8 | been diſtinguiſhed by ſome memorable circumſtance, he 

| has not forgotten how much the incidental recollection of 
| it may improve the ſources of converſation, nor what 

FF pleaſure a-well-cultivated mind may derive from contempla?· 

| ting the favourite retreats of the benefactors and ornaments * 

1 of mankind; where the ſtateſman muſed, in ſolitude, on the 1 

N welfare of his country; the philoſopher enriched the ge 

with his ſublime diſcoveries ; or the poet © informed the K 
page with muſic, image, ſentiment, and thought ;” where | 
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2 a Richard Cromwell preferred the ſcenes of innocence aud 
7  peacetoallthe glory of guilty greatneſs ; where a Lyttelton” 
1 received the firſt convictions of religious truth; or an Ad- 


; | diſon exemplifitd, in a happy death, the pleaſures and im- 
bportance of a virtuous life. It is natural to view ſuch ſcenes” 
"In with a degree of enthuſiaſm, and to conſider the ground we 
I tread as almoſt ſacred.” But this ſentiment is too natural to 
be novel: it is as old as Tully :; “ Movemur enim,” fays * 
4 that polite Roman, “ neſcio quo pacto, losis ipfis, in quibus 
d eorum, quos diligimus aut admiramur, adſunt veſtigia. 
" Me quidem ipſæ illæ noſtræ Athenz, non tam operibus 
l « magnificis exquiſitiſque antiquorum artibus deſectant, 
1 % quam recordatione ſummorum virorum, ubi quiſque 
1 «© Habitare, ubi federe, ubi diſputare fit ſolitus!.“ 
2 The fluctuations of property, as was expected, hade ren- 
| ö deetred many alterations indiſpenſable in the preſent edition 
of this work. Of-theſe, the Editot has endeayoured to pro- 
cure the. moſt accurate information. Beſide all the im- 
provements and corrections to the ray day, moſt of the 
g articles have been new-writ:en, above one hundred new 
4 ones have been added, and upward of two hundred more 
4 ſeats and villas noticed than were in the laſt edition. New 
| catalogues of the pictures in the beſt collections have like- 
| wiſe been obtained. , | 
Places that appear in the Map, without being noticed in 
the Tour, are ſuppoſed not to contain any thing very re- 
markable. | 26 ; 
+ Lambeth, . - : | 
M Augulty 25, 179%, R. LOBB. 
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TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


oM the fluctuations of . the variety of 


new objects which taſte and opulence create, every edt- 


tio of a work of this nature muſt admit of great improve- 
meat. The editor of the ſourth edition, publiſhed in 1792, 
introduced into it, accordingly, many new articles, with 
- conſiderable alterations and improvements, and with ſuch + 
- anecdotes and obſervations as he thought calculated to ren» 


der the book more particularly pleaſing as the pocket 
companion of a country excurſion. His endeavours were 
rewarded beyond expectation : in leſs than fix months, 
there was a demand for a new edition. This extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs, however, gave riſe to an act of oppreſſion 
and injuſtice, with which it is proper the public ſhould be 
acquainted. | | 
The original proprietor of Ambulator was the late N 
Mr. John Bew, who publiſhed the three firſt editions; but 
28 become a bankrupt, in 1791, his effects were ſold 
by auction. The copy right of Ambulator was purchaſed 
by Meſſieurs Scatcherd and Whitaker, who admitted Meſ- 
fieurs G. and F. Wilkie, and Mr. Bew, toa third ſhare each, 
on paying their reſpective parts of the purchaſe money. 
The fourth edition, in courſe, was publiſhed, in 15992, in 
the joint names of J. Bew, G., and T. Wilkie, and Scatcherd © - 
and Whitaker. Meſſicuts Wilkje relinquiſhed their ſhare, * 
on repayment of the purchaſe money, to Mr. Bew, who 
thus became poſſeſſed of two thirds of a copy of which he 
had originally been the ſole proprietor. Notwithſtandin 
this, after the death of Mr..Bew, Meffieurs Scatcherd — 
Whitaker, contrary to every principle by which the re- 
ſpectable part of the trade are governed in ſuch caſes, 
thought proper to publiſh a fifth edition of Ambulator on 
their own fole account, to the excluſion of Mrs. Jane Bey, 
the widow, and notwithſtanding her right in two thirds of - 
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PREFACE. - 


The public, undoubtedly, are not concerned in the con- 
- teſts of individuals; and yet they cannot look upon an act 
of oppreſſion and injuſtice, with any degree of complacency, 
eſpecially when it 1s exerciſed toward' a widow. In one 
circumſtance, however, they are particularly intereſted ; 
and that is, in the alterations and improvements which a 
new edition muſt demand. It is neceſſary to ſtate, there- 
fore, that the fifth edition was ſent to the preſs by Meſſieurs 
Scatcherd and Whitaker, without any corrections whatever, 
although, in the courſe of fix, months, many muſt have 
been requiſite, This ſixth edition, on the contrary, has 
been completely reviſed ; and it is hoped, that the improve- 
ments throughout will evince a grateful ſenſe of the pub- 
lic favour already experienced, and an ardent deſire to me- 
Tit that favour in future. Under all the circumſtances 
ſtated, it is ſcarce neceſſary to requeſt, that thoſe who are 
deſirous of having the lateſt and moſt correct edition, will 
be pleaſed to be particular in their orders, for the Sixth 
Edition of Ambulator, printed for Jane Bew, Widow of the 
original Proprietor. - 8 5 


Sept, 16, 1793. 
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CONCISE ACCOUNT 
| OF THE 


METROPOLIS. 


ORIGIN AND EXTENT, 


[LONDON was certainly a conſiderable, opulent, and. 
commercial city, in the age of the Emperor Nero. It 
is repreſented as ſuch by Tacitus ; and Ammianus Marcelh- 
nus, who wrote in the reign of Julian the Apoſtate, calls it 
« vetuſtum oppidum, an ancient city.” Its Roman names 
were Londinum, or EonJinium, and Auguſta.“ The firſt 
is ſtill retained in its modern appellation : the laſt is the fa- 

vourite of the poets. Thus Congreve : : 


18 Riſe, fair Auguſta, lift thy head; 

Wu golden towers thy front adorn, 
Thy lovely form, and freſh-reviving ſtate, 
In cryſtal flood of Thames furvey. 


This metropolis of Great Britain, one of the largeſt and 
moſt opulent in the. world, conſiſts of the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter and the borough of Southwark. The 
two former are ſituated on a gentle aſcent, on the north ſide 
of the noble river Thames : the latter is ſeated on the o 
poſite bank, in a level, and once very marſhy ground. T 
extent of the whole from Limehouſe and Deptford to 
Milbank and Vauxhalh is above ſeven miles; but the 


. 


© *Auguſta was a name given to ſeventy cities in the Roman provi ces, 
in honour of A s. Hence London, as the capital of the Trinobantes, - 
in Britain, was Called Auguſta Trinobaptina,t oO 
| | : B | greateſt 
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greateſt breadth is only three miles. The curious reader, 
who would contraſt the ancient ſtate of London with its 
1 great extent, may find amuſement, by conſulting 

itz-Stephen's account of it, in the reign of Henry II; the 
plan of London as it exiſted in the time of Queen Elizabeth; 
and Mr. Pennant's * Account of London.” 

Of this wonderful contraſt ſome idea may be formed, 
from an anecdote of the Earl of Burlington, When that 
Nobleman was aſked why he built his houſe in Piccadilly / 
far out of town, he anſwered, © becauſe he was determined 
he would have no building beyond him.” Little more than 
half a century has ſo incloſed Burlington Houſe with 


new ſtreets, that it is now in the heart of that part of the 
town. mY 


GOVERNMENT, 


Loxpon, conſidered in this extenſive view, as the 
. MeTxoroys, conſiſts of the City, properly fo called; 
the city of Weſtminſter ; the ſuburbs in the county of Mid- 
dleſex ; and the borough of Southwark. | 
The City is divided into twenty-ſix wards, each governed 
by an Alderman. From the Aldermen, the chief magiſtrate, 
the Lord Mayor, is annually choſen. There are likewiſe _ 
236 Common-Councilmen, who ſit in one court, with tlie 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and thus form, as it were, the 
city parliament, which enacts the bye laws and regulations 
of the corporation. There is likewiſe a Recorder, a Com- 
mon Serjeant, two Sheriffs (who are alſo Sheriffs of Mid- 
dleſex), a Chamberlain, a Town Clerk, a City Remem- 
brancer, a Water Bailiff, a Common Hunt, and many in- 
ferior officers. 4-28 ES r 
WESTMINSTER, Which was once a' mile from London, 
but is now united to it, is a diſtinct city, the government of 
which, both civil and ecclefiaſtical, was once veſted in the 
Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter ;* but, ſince the Refor- 
mation, the civil part has been committed to la . The 
High Steward, who is generally a Nobleman of rank, is 
choſen by the Deanand Chapter, and has an Under Steward 
who officiates for him, and is commonly Chairman of the 
Quarter Seſſions. Next to him is the High Bailiff, choſen 
alſo by the Dean and Chapter. His power Pens. Oe 


-- 


ef a Sheriff; for by him juries are ſummoned, and he makes 
the return at the election of Members of Parliament. 

The Susuxss are under the juriſdiftion of the Magiſ- 
trates of Middleſex, who, beſide their County Hall, on 
Clerkenwell Green, have an office in Bow. Street, long diſ- 
tinguiſhed for public ſpirit and activity. But as there were 
other Juſtices of Peace, who degraded the dignity of Ma- 
giſtracy, by proſt.tuting it to mercenary views, an Act of 
Parliament paſſed in 1792, by which ſeven other public of- 
fices were eſtabliſhed, beſide that in Bow-Street. * Three 
Magiſtrates officiate at each of theſe ; and, to deprive hem 
of all temptation to corrupt practices, they are prohibited 
from taking any fees, in lieu of which they have each. an 
annual falary of 400/. The fees of office, which are paid as 

uſual, are appropriated to defray the expences of theſe new 

eſtabliſhments. | 

- SOUTHWARK was long independent of the city of London; 
but, in conſequence of the inconveniences ariſing from the 
eſcape of malefactors from the great capital into this place, 

Edward III granted it to the Gity, in conſideration of the 

annual payment of 10/. It was then called the village of 

Southwark : it was afterward named the bailiwick, and 
the corporation of London appointed the Bailiff. In the 
reign of Edward VI, it was formed into a twenty-fixth ward, 
by the name of Bridge Ward Without. - On the death of 
the Alderman of this ward, he is ſucceeded by the next in 
ſeniority, to whichever ward he may belong; this ward be- 
ing conſidered! as a ſinecure, and, conſequently, the moſt 

proper ſor The Father of the City.“ The City has like- 

wiſe a High-Bailiff and Steward here. | 5 


CHURCHES. 


To begin with the public buildings of the metropolis, the 
Cathedral of & Pauli as the moſt conſpicuous, claims our firſt | 
attention. This noble fabrick is 2292 feet in circumference, 

and 340 in height to the top of the croſs. Not for mag- 


* Theſe offices are in e Weſtminſter; Great Marlbo- 
rough - Street; Hatton-Street ; Worſhip-Street, Shoreditch; Lambeth- 
_ Whitechapel ; High-Street, Shadwell ; and Union-Street, South- 
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nitude only, but for the magnificence of the building, it is 
inferior to none in Europe, except St. Peter's at Rome. 
The reader may find a copious account of the whole, in a 
ſmall book entitled, The Curioſities of St. Paul's Cathe- 


dral.” The infide of this church will one day be diſtin- 
guiſhed for a magnificence unknown to our anceſtors, and 


even to the preſent age: it is now deſtined to be the recep- 


tacle of the monuments of ſuch illuſtrious men, as may 
hereafter do honour to their country by their talents and 
their virtues. Two are already preparing; the firſt, for 
that great philanthropiſt Mr. Howard, and the ſecond, for 
the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnfon. The Houſe of Com- 
mons of Great Britain, moreover, at the concluſion of their 
laſt ſeſſions, voted a monument to be placed in this Temple 
of the Britiſh Worthies, to the memory of Lord Rodney. 
WrSsTMINSTER ABBEY, the collegiate church of St. 
Peter, is a noble ſpecimen of Gothic architecture. It is 
ſaid to have been founded by Sebert, King of the Eaſt 
Saxons, in the year 610. Having been deſtroyed by the 


Danes, it was rebuilt by Edward the Confeſſor, in 1066. 


« An abbey,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ is nothing without 
relicks. Here was to be found the veil and ſome of the 
milk of the Virgin, the bladebone of St. Benedict, the finger 
of St. Alphage, the head of St. Maxilla, and half the jaw- 
bone of St. Anaſtaſia,” Henry III pulled down the Saxon 
pile, and began to build the preſent magnificent ſtructure 
in 1245. The great work was carried on flowly by ſuc- 
ceeding princes ; but it can hardly be faid to have been fi- 


niſhed before the time of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who built 


the two towers at the welt end. This church is 360 feet 
in length within the walls, at the nave it is 72 broad, and 
at the croſs 195. Here moſt of our monarchs have been 
er owned, and many of them- interred. | | 


It gives them crowns, and does their aſhes keep 
There made like gods, like mortals there they ſleep 
Making the circle of their reign complete, 

Theſe ſuns of empire, where they riſe they ſet: 


| WaLlLts. 
This ſtructure contains a great number of monuments 
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guiſhed by genius, learning, and ſcience. For an account 
of theſe, as well as of the chapel of Henry VII adjoining, 
which Leland calls“ The Wonder of the World,” we muſt 
refer to a ſmall book, entitled An Hiſtorical Account of 
Weſtminſter Abbey.” Nothing, indeed, can be more ſo- 
lemn than a ſolitary walk in this manſion of the illuſtrious 


dead; nor can any thing be more juſt and beautiful than 


Mr. Addiſon's reflections on this ſubjeft : © When I look 


upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies 


in me: when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate deſire goes out: when ] meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tomb-ſtone, my heart melts with compaſ- 


fion : when I conſider the tombs of the parents themſelves, 


I conſider the vanity of grieving for thoſe whom we muſt 
quickly follow: when I ſee Kings lying by thoſe who de- 
poſed them; when I conſider rival wits placed fide by fide, 
or the holy men that divided the world with their conteſts 
and diſputes; I reflect with ſorrow and aſtoniſhment on 
the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the feveral dates of the tombs, of ſome that 
died yeſterday, and ſome fix hundred years ago, I conſider. 
that- great day when we ſhall all of us be contemporaries, 
and make our appearance together.” 2 

ST. STEPHEN's WALBROOK, is a ſmall church, of exqui- 


ſite beauty, the maſter-piece of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. . 


Perhaps Italy itſelf can produce no modern building that 
can vie with this in taſte and. proportion. There is not a 


; 


— 


| veanly wha the plan would admit of, that is not to be 


found here in the greateſt perfection; and foreigners, very 
juſtly, call our taſte in queſtion, for underſtanding the 


graces no better, and allowing it no higher degree of fame. 
v 


er the altar is a beautiful picture of the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, by Weſt. The character of the Saint is fully 
expreſſed in his angelic countenance, reſigned to his fate, 
and full of certain hope. Ns OR 
Bow Church, in Chi 


in the Fields; are among the other churches moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for fine architecture. The pariſh churches, in what 
are called the Bills of Mortality, amount to 146 ; namely, 


* 


eapſide ; St. Bride's, in Fleet Street; 64 
St. Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, near the Tower; and St. Martins 


ninety-ſeven within the walls, ſixteen without the walls, 
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twenty-three out pariſhes in Middleſex and Surry, and ten 
in the city and liberties of Weſtminſter. 
Beſide theſe churches, that belonging to the Temple, 
one of our celebrated ſeats of law, merits particular attention. 
E was founded by the Knights Templars in the reign of 
Henry II, upon the model of that of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jeruſalem. The reader will find a full deſcription of 
this church, and its curious ancient monuments, in Mr. 
Pennant's Account. Among the illuſtrious perfons of later 
date, interred in this church, were the celebrated lawyer 
Plowden, Treaſurer of the Temple in 1572 (of whom 
Camden ſays, that in integrity be was ſecond to none of 
his profeſſion) and Selden, the beſt ſkilled of any man in 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and in the various branches of 
antiquity ; but who, toward the cloſe of his life, was ſo 
convinced of the vanity of all human knowledge, as to ſay, 
that the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th verſes of the ſecond 
$ chapter of the Epiſtle to Titus, afforded him more conſola- 
1 tion than all he had ever read. F | 


We. There are likewiſe a great number of chapels for the eſ- 
j tabliſhed church, foreign proteſtant churches, Roman ca- 


tholic chapels, meetings for the diſſenters of all perſuaſions, 
and three ſynagogues for the Jews. 


| e PALACES AND PARKS. 


| The magnificence of royalty is not to be found in the 
3 palaces of the metropolis. The palace of ST. James was 
9 originally an hoſpital for leprous females, dedicated to that 
Saint. It was ſurrendered to Henry VIII, who erected 
dn its ſite the preſent palace; of which it has been obſerved, 
that notwithſtanding its mean exterior appearance, it is the 
moſt commodious for the parade of royalty of any in Eu- 
rope. He likewiſe laid out a large piece of ground adjoining 
into a park, formed a canal and walks, calling it, in confor- 
mity to the former name of the *eontiguous building, St. 
James's Park. Charles II. enlarged and improved this ſpot, 
adorning it with plantations of trees; but, a few years ago, 
it was rendered ſtill more beautiful by the genius an 
taſte of Brown, the diſtinguiſhed pupil of the illuſtrious | 
Kent, who, in the moſt happy manner, adopted and im- 
proved the principles of gardening which were laid 1 
| e * of 
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by his predeceſſor. The beauty of this hg is heightened 
by its being contiguous to another of leſs extent, called 
« The Green Park.” In this too is a fine piece of water 
on the moſt elevated part. This is recruited every tide 
from the Thames, by the water-works at Chelſea; and it 
forms a reſervoir for the ſupply of the houſes in the neigh- 
bouring parts. Here the Deputy Ranger, Lord William 
Gordon, has a neat lodge, ſurrounded by a ſhrubbery, 
which has a pleaſing rural effect, although ſo near the 
houſes in Piccadilly. A fine aſcent in this park, called 
« Conſtitution Hill,” from the ſalubrity of the air, leads to 
Hyde Park, another royal demeſne. This is adorned with 
a noble piece of water, called“ The Serpentine River, 
and with diverſified plantations of various kinds of trees, . 
which, together with its elevated ſituation, commanding ex- 
tenſive views, render it a captivating ſcene. Hence it is 
the place of faſhionable morning reſort, for the nobility and 
gentry, both in carriages and on horſeback. Near the 
eaſtern edge of this park, is a fine baſon of water, ſupplied 
by the Chelſea water-works, from which the houſes in 
tu . ſquare, and its vicinity, are provided. : : 
© 'The Quztn's Paract ſtands in the moſt favourable 4 
ſituation that St. . James's Palace could furniſh. It was 
erected by John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, in 1703, 
and called Buckingham Houſe, until it was purchaſed, in 
1761, for the 22 reſidence; when it acquired its preſent 
name. In 1975, Parliament ſettled this houſe upon the 
Queen, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his Majeſty, in lieu of 
Somerſet Houſe. Here is a fine collection of prints, and a 
great variety of pictures, by the moſt eminent maſters. _ 
CARLTON Hovss, the reſidence of the Prince of Wales, 
the gardens extending to St. James's Park, is a ſtately build- 
ing, on which vaſt ſums have been expended ; but it is not 
yet completed. ; oy 
The BaxnqueTinG Hovst, at Whitehall, was begun in 
1619, from a deſign by Inigo Jones.“ It is only a ſmall. - 
part of the vaſt plan of a Palace, intended to be worthy of 
the reſidence of the Britiſh Monarchs, but left incomplete, 


1 is remarkable, that this t Architect, who was Surveyor of 
the Warks, had only 88. 4d. per diem, and 46l. per ann, for houſe rent, 
a clerk, and incidental expences. — 
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on account of the unhappy times that followed. The ceil- 
ing of this noble room was painted by. Rubens, who had 
out for his work. The ſubjeck is the Apotheoſis of James I. 
t forms nine compartments. One of the middle repre- 
ſents our pacific monarch on his earthly throne, turning 
with horror from Mars and other diſcordant deities, ab 
giving himſelf up, as it were, to the amiable goddeſs he had. 
always adored, and to her attendants, Commerce and the 
Fine Arts. A few years ago, this ceiling underwent a re- 
pair by the maſterly hand of Cipriani. Little did James 
think, that he was erecting a pile, from which his ſon was 
to ſtep from the throne to the ſcaffold ! The Banquetin 
Houſe has been long converted into a chapel; and Geo. F. 
ranted a ſalary of zol. N to twelve Clergymen (fix 
From Oxford, and fix from Cambridge) who officiate a 
month each. * | 
Beſide the Royal Palaces, there are many fihe houſes of 
the Princes of the Blood, and of the Nobility and Gentry. Of 
theſe we {hall only mention the moſt diſtinguiſhed ; name- 
ly, the Earl of Aldborough's, Stratford Place; Apfley 
8 Houſe, Earl Bathurſt's, Hyde Park Corner; the Duke of 
Bedford's, Bloomſbury Square; the Duke of Bolton's, 
Southampton Row, Bloomſbury; the Earl of Cheſterfield's, 
Audley Street ; the late Duke of Cumberland's, Pall-Mall ; 
the Duke of Devonſhire's, and the Earl of Egremont's, 
Piccadilly; the Biſhop of Ely's, Dover Street; Foley Houle, 
near Portland Place; the Duke of Glauceſter's, Upper 
Groſvenor Street ; Earl Harcourt's, and the Earl of Hope- 
toun's, Cavendiſh Square; the Marquis of Lanſdown's, 
Berkeley Square; the Duke of Leeds', St. James's Square; 
Mancheſter Houſe, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's, Mancheſter 
Square; the Duke of Marlborough's, Pall Mall ; Lord Mel- 
bourne's, Whitehall; the Duke of Norfolk's, St. James's 
Square; the Duke of Northumberland's, Charing Croſs; 
Burlington Houſe, the Duke of Portland's, Piccadilly; Earl 
Spencer's, St. James's Place; the Earl of Uxbridge's, Bur- 
lington Street; Lady Charlotte Wynne's, St. James's 
Square; the Duke of York's, Piccadilly, &c. 
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0 COURTS OF JUSTICE, 


Wersrminstts HALT, now the ſeat of Parliament, and 
of the Courts of Law, ſtands on the fite of a Royal Palace 
built by Edward the Confeſfor., The ſtairs to it on the 
river ſtill retain the name of Palace Stairs; and the two 
Palace Yards belonged alſo to this extenſive pile. Many 
parts of it exiſt to this day, appropriated to other uſes. The 
great hall was rebuilt in it's preſent form, by Richard II, 
who, in 1399, kept his Chriſtmas in it, with his character- 
iſtical maynificence ; the number of his gueſts, each day, 
being ten thouſand. This great hall exceeds, in dimenſion, 
any in Europe, which is not ſupported by pillars. Its length * 
is 270 feet; the breadth 74; and the height in proportion. 
Parliaments often ſat in this Hall: and, in 1397; when it 
was very ruinous, Richard IT built a temporary room far 
his Parliament, formed with wood, and covered with tiles. 
It was open on all fides, that the conſtituents might ſee and 
hear every thing that paſſed : and, 70 ſecure freedom of debate, 
he ſurrounded the Houſe by 4000 Cheſhire Archers, with 
bows bent, and arrows c , ready to ſhoot. This fully 
anſwered the intent; for every ſacrifice was made to the 
royal pleaſure. The Lords now meet in a room, ung 
with tapeſtry, which records our victory over the Spani 
Armada; and the Commons aſſemble in a place, which 
was once a chapel, built by King Stephen, and dedicated to 
to his name-ſake, the Protomartyr. $ 

Courts of Juſtice, even in early times, fat in this Hall, 
where our Sovereigns themſelves once commonly preſided ; 
for which reaſon it was called Curia Domini Regis.; and one 
of the three courts now held here is called the Court of 
King's Bench. In this Hall was held, what was called“ The 
High Court of Juſtice,” for the trial of the unfortunate 
Charles I. Here alſo: was carried on the impeachtwent 
againſt his arbitrary Miniſter, Thomas Earl of Strafford, 
who had been once the zealous patriot, Sir Thomas Went- 


worth. In mentioning this, Mr. Pennant relates an anec- 


dote, to ſhew the ſimplicity of one part of the manners of 

the times. The Commons,” ſays this entertaining writer, 

„ho had an incloſed place for themſelves, at a certain 

hour pulled out of their pockets bread and Day" _ 
| 5 tt 
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bottles of ale; and, after they had eat and drunk, turned 
their backs from the King, and made water, much to the 
annoyance of thoſe who happened to be below.* His 
Lordſhip was brought into the Hall by eight o'clock in the 
morning.” Beds * 
The e of the City, ſituated at the end of King's 
Street, Cheapſide, was built in the year 1431. Its great 
Hall is 153 feet long, fifty broad, and fifty-eight high; in 
which are placed two tremendous wooden giants, the pic- 
tures of ſeveral of the K tags and Queens of England, with 
whole lengths of their pretent Majeſties by Ramſey, and 
the twelve ſudges whodiſtinguiſhed themſelves in determin- 
ing the differences between Landlords and Tenants, on re- 
building the City, after the fire. Here is likewiſe a fine 
picture of Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt, now Earl Camden; a 
marble whole-length ſtatue of Mr. Beckford, who was 
twice Lord Mayor; and a magnificent, c notaph, to the 
memory of the Earl of Chatham, both ex.cuted by Bacon, 
The front of this hall has been rebuilt in the Gothic ſtyle, 
by Mr. Dance. In this Guildhall the Courts of King's 
Bench and Common Pleas hold fittings at Niſi Prius: the 
City elections are alſo held, and all the buſineſs of the cor- 
poration tranſacted here. 

The Sess10ns Host, in the Old Bailey, in which the cri- 
minals both of London and Middleſex are tried, is a large 
modern ſtructure. 3 

The County Harl for Middleſex was built by Mr. 
Rogers, on Clerkenwell Green, in 1781. The front to- 
ward the Green is compoted of four columns, three quar- 
ters, of the lonic order, and two pilaſters, ſupported by a 
ruſticated baſement. The county arms are placed in the 
tympanum of the pediment. Under the entablature are 
two medallions, repreſenting Juſtice and Mercy, In the 
centre, is a medallion of his Majeſty, decorated with feſ- 
toons of laurel and oak leaves; and, at the extremities are 
medallions of the Roman faſces and ſword, the emblems of 


* Mr. Pennant quetes, as his authority, the Letters of Provoſt 
Bailie of Scotland, 1641. G If. 

+ Before the year 1711, the Court-hall, or Bury, as it was called, 
was held at Alderman's Bury, ſo denominated from the meeting of the 
Aldermen there, 
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Authority and Puniſhment, The execution of theſe deſigns 
was by the maſterly hand of Nolliken. | | 

Doctors Commons, or the College of Civilians, is fitu- 

ated to the ſouth of St. Paul's Cathedral. Here are held the 

Eccleſiaſtical Courts, and the Court of Admiralty ; but the 

trial of offences on the high ſeas, under the juriſdiction of 

the latter, is commonly transferred to the Old Bailey. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL OFFICES. 


The Towxx, to the eaſt of London Bridge, is a very an- 
cient ſtructure, in which is the White Tower, founiled by 
William the Conqueror, in 1078. It is ſurrounded by a 
wall and ditch, which incloſe ſeveral ſtreets, beſide the 
building properly called the Tower. Here are ſome artil- 
lery; a magazine of ſmall arms for 60,000 men, ranged in 
beautiful order; and a horſe armoury, in which are hfteen 
figures of our Kings on horſeback ; and the civil branch of 
the Office of Ordnance. Here are likewiſe the crown and 
other regalia, the Mint, and the Menagerie. The circum- 
ference 1s about a mile. It contains one pariſh church, and 
is under the command of a Conſtable, and Lieutenant Go- 
vernor. The Tower was a palace during 500 years; but 
ceaſed to be ſo on the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth. 
Here,“ obſerves Mr. Pennant, © fell the meek uſurper 
Henry VI, by the dagger of the profligate Glouceſter. 
Here, full of horrors, died, by the hands of hired ruffians, 
the unſteady Clarence. Who can read, without ſhuddering, - 
his dreadful. dream, which Shakſpeare makes him relate to 
the Lieutenant?* And here the ſweet innocents, Edward V, 
and his brother the Duke of York, fell victims to the ambi- 
tion of their remorſeleſs uncle! The little book” ſold in 
2 Tower, will give a ſatisfactory account of all its curio- 

ties. 7 | 7 

The Honse Guanps, a light and elegant ſtructure, was 
rebuilt in 1754, at the expence of 30,000]. It ſtands 
fite the Banqueting Houſe. It contains apartments for the 
Officers and Privates of the Life Guards, a troop of which 
conſtantly do duty here. The War Office is in this place, 
and here courts-martial for the Army are occaſionally held, 


* Richard III. As I. Se. . 


. 
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The OxDxaxcs Oreice, for the Military department, is 
a handſome building in St. Margaret's Street, Weſtminſter. 
That for the Civil, is in the Tower. 

The ApmirALTY, rebuilt in the late reign by Ripley, is 
a large ſtructure, the clumſineſs of which is veiled, in ſome 
degree, by a handſome ſcreen, deſigned by Adam. Here 
the higher departments of the bulineks of the Navy are tranſ- 
acted, and the Lords of the Admiralty have convenient 
| houſes. There are other Naval Offices at Somerſet Place. 


OFFICES COMMERCIAL AND FISCAL, 


The ROYAL ExcnxaNce, the reſort of all the nations of 
the world, riſes before us with the full majeſty of commerce. 
Whether we conſider the grandeur of the. edifice, or the 
vaſt concerns tranſacted within its walls, we are equally 
ſtruck with its importance. The original ſtructure was 
built, in 1567, by Sir Thomas Greſham, one of the greateſt 
merchants in the world, after the model of that of Antwerp. 
In 1570, Queen Elizabeth went to the Bourſe, as it was then 
called, viſited every part, and then, by ſound of trumpet, 
proclaimed it the Royal Exchange. Being deſtroyed by the 
great fire in 1666, it was rebuilt, in its preſent form, by 
the City and the Company of Mercers, at the expence of 
80,0001. and was opened in 1669. In each of the princi 
fronts is a piazza, and in the centre an area. The height 
of the building is 56 feet, and from the centre of the ſouth 
- fide riſes a lantern and turret 178 feet high, on the top of 
which is a vane, in the form of a graſshopper, the creſt of 
Sir Thomas Greſham, The inſide of the area, which 
is 144 feet long, and 117 broad, is ſurrounded by piazzas, 
forming walks, to ſhelter the merchants, in bad weather. 
Above the arches of theſe piazzas is an entablature extend- 
ing round, and a compaſs pediment in the middle of each 
of the four ſides. - Under that on the north are the king's 
arms, on the ſouth thoſe of the city, on the eaſt thoſe of 

Si Thomas Greſham, and on the weſt thoſe of the Mer- 
cers company. In theſe intercolumniations are twenty-four 
' niches, twenty of which are filled with the ſtatues of the 
Kings and Queens of England. In the centre of the area 
is a ſtatue of Charles II, in a Roman habit, encompaſſed 
with iron rails. This is a new ſtatue, by Bacon, placed here 
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in 1792, i” the DE of another of that King. In this area 
the mcc ee day. Theſe merchants are diſ- 


ſed in ſeparate claſſes, ea-: . «205 r. 
Nation called their walk ch of which have their particular 


The Bank ops Ex ; | ; 
; GLAND. a magnificent ſtructure, is ſitu- 
ated in Threa- 5 


; hin⸗ ancedle. Street. The centre, and the build- 
. benin were erected in 1733. Before that time, the 
buſi” 1s was carried on in Grocers Hall. The front is a 
«ind of veſtibule; the baſe is ruſtic, and the ornamental 
columns above are Ionic. Within is a court leading to a 
ſecond building, containing the hall, and other offices. 
Within a few years have been added two wings of uncom- 
mon elegance, deſigned by the late Sir Robert Taylor. 
The Cusrom Hovst, to the weſt of the Tower, is a large 
irregular ſtructure of brick and ſtone, before which, ſhips 


of 350 tons can lie, and diſcharge their cargoes. It was 


built in 1718, on the fite of a former Cuſtom Houſe, de- 
ſtroyed by fire. In Mr. Pennant's Account of London are 
ſome curious particulars of the produce ot the cuſtoms at 
different times, from the year 1268, when the half- year's 
cuſtoms, for foreign merchandiſe in London, came only to 
7x1. 6s. 10d. to the quarter ending April 5, 1789, when the 
produce for the year amounted to 3,7 11, 126l. | 

The Excisg OrFice, in Broad Street, is a building of 
magnificent ſimplicity, erected, in 1768, on the ſite of Greſ- 
ham College. % 

The Easr INDIA House, in Leadenhall Street, was built 


in 1726. The front is very confined; but it has f ages ex- 


tent in depth, and contains all the offices neceflary for tranſ- 
acting the buſineſs of a commercial company. What 
Sls be the reflections of an old Roman, could he rife 
from the ſlumber of ages, and reviſit this iſland, which his 
compatriots then conſidered as beyond the boundaries of 
the world,* and a voyage of difficulty and danger t, ſhould 


2 * Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. Virg. 
A race of men from all the world disjoined, - Dryden. 
+ Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos a4 
W Orbis Britannos. Hor. 
Propitious guard our Cæſar, who explores ; 
His vent'rous way to fartheſt Britain's ſhores, Francis. 


he 
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he behold this ſtructure, and be informed that, it was the 


capital, as it were, of a republic of commercial Sovereigns, 
who poſſeſſed extenſive territories in diſtant regions of the 
globe, maintained vaſt armies, engaged in bloody and ex- 
penſive wars, and now created, now dethroned, and now 
reſtored the mighty chiefs of nations The fact would 
appear incredible: the appearance of this ſtructure, at leaſt, 
would not vouch for the truth of it; for, as Mr. Pennant 
juſtly obſerves, © It is not worthy of the Lords of Hin- 
dooſtan.“ 

The SouTa Sea Hovst is a noble building, with two 
ſpacious rooms for tranſacting the buſineſs of the South Sea 
annuities; the upper room, more particularly, being a loſty, 
ſpacious, and particularly grand, although unadorned, piece 
of architecture, ſurpaſſing any room of the kind in the 
Bank of England. 

The GENFRAL PosT Orrice is fituated in Lombard 
Street. As a building, it merits no diſtinction. 

SOMERSET PLACE, a ſtupendous and magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, on the ſite of one of the moſt beautiful remains of the 

architecture of the ſixteenth century, was begun to be built, 
according to the plan of Sir William Chambers, when the 
nation was engaged in a ruinous war with America, France, 
and Spain. "The deſign, in erecting this fabrick, was to 
bring together the moſt conſiderable public offices. Ac- 
> cording]y, here are now the following offices: the Auditors 
of Impreſts, Clerk of the Eſtreats, Duchy Courts of Lan- 
caſter and Cornwall, Hackney Coach, Hawkers and Ped- 
lars, Horſe Duty, Lord "Treaſurer's Remembrancer's, Lot- 
tery, Navy, Navy Pay, Pipe and Comptroller of the Pipe, 
Salt, Sick and Hurt, Signet, Stage Coach Duty, Stamp, 
Surveyor of Crown Lands, Tax, Victualling, and Wine 

Licence offices, LIT 

The King's barge houſes are likewiſe comprehended in 
the plan, with a dwelling for the Barge-maſter ; beſide 
houſes for the Treaſurer, the Pay-Maſter, and fix Com- 
miſſioners of the Navy; for three Commiſſioners of the 
Victualling aud their Secretary; for one Commiſſioner of 
the Stamps, and one of the Sick and Hurt: with com- 
modious apartments in every office for a Secretary, or ſome 
other acting officer, for a Porter, and their families. = 
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The front of this ſtructure, toward the Strand, conſiſts of 
a rich and ornamental baſement, ſupporting an excellent 
example of the Corinthian order, containing a principal and 
Attic ſtory. In this front, are apartments for the Royal 
Academy, and for the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 

The grand entrance, by three lofty arches, leads into a 
ſpacious quadrangle, on each fide of which, to the eaſt and 
weſt, a ſtreet is to be formed, beyond which the wings are 
to he carried. : 

The front to the Thames is erected on a noble terrace, 
53 feet wide; and the building, when finiſhed, will extend 
about 1100 feet. This terrace, which is unparalleled for 

andeur, and beauty of view, is ſupported on a rough ruſtic 
b adorned with a lofty arcade of 32 arches, each 
12 feet wide, and 24 high. Ihe grand ſemicircular arch 
in the middle of the baſement, is that intended for the re- 
ception of the King's barges. The length of the arcade is 
happily relieved by 8 diſtinguiſhed by ruſticated 
columns of the Ionic order. 

The ſouth, or principal front, erected on this terrace, 
conſiſts of a ruſtic baſement, over which the Corinthian 
order prevails. W 
The Txtasury, which has a noble elevated front, is 
ſituated near the Parade in St. James's Park. Gloomy 
and maſly paſſages lead through it into Downing-ftreet-and 
Whitehall, What is called “ The Cockpit,” forms a 
part of this building, and is now the council-chamber for 
the Cabinet Miniſters. | | 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


Of this huge ponderous reſidence of the Lord Mayors 
of the City, Mr. Pennant is content to obſerve, in the 
words of Pope's character of Cromwell, that it is damned 
to everlaſting fame.“ It is built of Portland tone, and has 
a portico of fix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian order 
in the front ; the ſame order being continued in pilaſters, 
both under the pediment and on each fide. The baſement 
ſtory is very maſly, and built in ruſtic; and on each fide - 
riſes a flight of ſteps of conſiderable height, leading up to 
the portico, in the middle of which is the door to the apart- 
ments and offices. The 88 ſupport a large angular 
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pediment, adorned with a noble piece in baflo relievo, re- 
preſenting the dignity and opulence of the city of London, 
executed by Sir Robert 'Taylor. Beneath this portico are 
two ſeries of windows, extending along the whole front; 
ard above this is an Attic ſtory, with ſquare windows 
* crowned by a baluſtrade. This building has an area in 

the middle, and the apartments are extremely noble, parti- 
. cularly ** The Egyptian Hall,” — The firſt ſtone was laid 
in 1739; the expence of building it was 42,638l. and the 
ſum voted for furniſhing it, in 1752, was 4000l, 


THE MONUMENT, 


This noble column was ere&ed, in commemoration of 
the great fire in 1666, when the damage occaſioned by the 
devouring element was eſtimated at 10, 716, oool. It was 
begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 1677, by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. It is a fluted Doric column, 202 feet high. On 
the weſt fide of the pedeſtal is a baſs-relief by Cibber. It 
is an emblematical repreſentation of this ſad cataſtrophe z 
and King Charles is ſeen, ſurrounded by Liberty, Genius, 
and Science, giving directions for the reſtoring of the city. 
Ihe inſcription, imputing the calamity to the Papiſts, is 
now univerſally conſidered as unjuſt : a circumſtance, in 
courſe, to which Pope not improperly alludes ; 


Where London's column pointing at the ſkies, 
Like a tall bully lifts his head and lyes. 


BRIDGES. 


- Lonpon Barber, to the weſt of the Tower, was firſt 
built of wood, about the beginning of the 11th century. 
The preſent ſtone bridge was begun in 1176, and finiſhed 
in 1209. The length of it is 915 feet, the exact breadth 
of the river in this part. The number of arches was 19, 
of unequal dimenſions, and greatly deformed by the enor- 
mous ſterlings, and by houſes on each fide, which overhung 
and leaned in a terrific manner. Theſe were removed in 
1756, when the upper part of the bridge aſſumed a modern 
and very noble appearance. But the flerlings were 
ſuffered to remain, although they contract the ſpace between 
the piers ſo greatly, as to occaſion, at the ebb of ** 
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tide, a fall of five feet, or a number of temporary cataracts, 
which, ſince the foundation of the bridge, have occaſioned 
the loſs of innumerable lives. If theſe cannot be removed 
with ſafety to the bridge, it is to be lamented that the whole 
of this ill: contrived ſtructure is not taken down, and a new 
one erected, correſpondent to the opulence and dignity of 
the; metropolis. | 

WesTMINSTER BR1DGE, univerſally allowed to be the 
fineſt in the world, was built by Mr. Labelye, a native of 
Switzerland. The firſt flone was laid in 1739; the laſt in 
1747 ; but, on account of the finking of one of the piers, 
the opening of the bridge was retarded till 1750, The 
whole of the ſuperſtructure is of Portland ſtone, except the 
ſpandrels of the arches, which are built of Purbeck. It is 
1223 feet in length. It has thirteen large, and two ſmall 
ſemicircular arches: the centre arch is 76 feet wide; the 
other arches, on each fide, decreaſing in width four feet, 
The architect aſſerted, that the quanticy of ſtone uſed in 
this bridge was nearly double to that employed in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and that the whole expence did not ex- 
ceed 218,800l, | 

The utility of ſuch a bridge muſt have been unqueſtiona- 
ble, at the time when the defign of erecting it was formed: 
yet ſuch was the contracted policy which then actuated the 
city of London, that they preſented a petition to Parlia- 
ment againſt this noble undertaking. Great oppoſition too 
was made to the building of a ſtone bridge. The plan and 
eſtimate of one compoſed of wood was laid before the Com- 
miſſioners, and favourably received; but, on urging the 
architect to fix a ſum for keeping it in repair, for a cer- 
tain number of years, he declined making any propoſals ; 
notwithſtanding which, the wooden project had my 
friends ; and it was only by a ſmall majority in the Houſe 
of Lords that the plan for a ſtone bridge was carried. The 
minority, on this occaſion, obtained the appellaricn of “ the 
wooden Peers.” . | 
BLackrRIARS BRIDGE, that elegant addition to the 


magnificence of the metropolis, was built by Mr. Mylne. 


The firſt ſtone was laid in 1760, and the whole was com- 
pleted in 1768, at the expence of 152,840l. 3s. 104. The 
length of this bridge 18 995 14 the breadth of the carriage 
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way 28, and of the foot- paths ſeven feet each. It conſiſts 
of nine elliptical arches, the centre one of which is 100 
feet wide; and both this and the arch on each ſide, are wider 
than the celebrated Rialto at Venice. The elliptical form, 
as it gives more ſpace, is well-· adapted to aid the navigation, 
although the ſemicircular is generally allowed to be ſupe- 
rior in ſtrength. The Ionic pillars projecting from the 


ou give a happy relief to the whole, and appear ſingularly 
ight and beautiful from the River. Theſe columns ſup- 


ort receſſes, for foot paſſengers, in the baluſtrades of the 
bridge. This noble ſtructure is built of Portland ſtone ; 
but its decay is already too viſible, while Weſtminſter 
Bridge has ſtood half a century without having received the 
ſmalleſt injury from time. London and Weſtminſter, the 
river Thames, and the adjacent country, are viewed from 
no other ſpot with more advantage than from this bridge. 


MUSEUMS, 


The Bairisn Muskuu, which is open to the public 
gratis, according to a preſcribed form of rules,* was founded 
by Parliament in 1753, in purſuance of the will of Sir 
Hans Sloane, who directed his executors te make an offer 
to the public of his collection of natural and artificial curi- 
oſities and books, for the ſum of 20,0001. and the noble 


* Such literary gentlemen as defire to ſtudy in it, are to give in their 
names and places of abode, ſigned by one ofthe officers, to the committee; 
and if no objection is made, they are admitted to peruſe any books or 
manuſcripts, which are brought to them by the meſſenger, as ſoon as the 
come to the reading-room, in the morning at nine o'clock ; and this 
order laſts fix months, after which they may have it renewed. There 
are ſome curious manuſcripts, however, which they are not permitted to 
peruſe, unleſs they make a particular application to the committee, and 
then they obtain them ; -but they are taken back to their places in the 
evening, and brought again in the morning.—Thoſe who come to ſee the 
curioſities, are to give in their names to the porter, who enters them in 
a book, which is given to the principal librarian, who ſtrikes them off, 
and orders the tickets to be given in the following manner: -In May, 
June, July, and Auguſt, forty-five are admitted on Tueſday, Wedneſday, 
and Thurſday. viz. fifteen at nine in the forenoon, fifteen at eleven, and 
fifteen at one in the afternoon, On Monday and Friday fifteen are ad- 
mitted at four in the afternoon, and fifteen at fix. The other eight 
months in the gear, forty-five are admitted, in three different companies, 
en Monday, Tueſday, Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday, at nine, eleven 
aud one o'clock, ; | : 
building 
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building called Montague Houſe, which had been built by 
the firſt Duke of Montague, was purchaſed for their recep- 
tion. At the ſame time were purchaſed for 10,0001. the 
MSS. collected by Edward Harley firſt Earl of Oxford. 
Here are likewiſe the collections made by Sir Robert and 
Sir John Cotton; and large ſums have ſince been voted, . 
to augment this noble repoſitory. His late Majeſty pre- 
ſented to it the libraries of the Kings of England, from the 
reign of Henry VII; and his preſent Majeſty, an 8 
collection of the tracts publiſhed in the reigns of Charles 
and II. Antiquities brought from Italy were purchaſed by 
Parliament, for 8, 410l. in 1762: and many benefactions 
have augmented the library, particularly thoſe of the late 
eccentric Edward Wortley Montague, and of our philo- 
ſophical Envoy at Naples, Sir William Hamilton. The late 
Rev. Dr. Gifford, one of the librarians, alſo made this 
public foundation a preſent of a ſine ſet of paintings by Van- 
dyck, preſerved in the greateſt perfection; and one copy of 
every book entered in the hall of the Company of Statio- 
ners is always ſent here.—'T his Muſeum is under the direc- 
tion of forty-two "Truſtees, twenty-one of whom are ap- 
pointed to act in conſequence of their being great officers 
of ſtate, Two are choſen as deſcendants of the Cottons, 
two for Sloane's collection, and two for the Harleian manu- ' 
{cripts, beſide fifteen elected for the others. A committee 
of three at leaſt is held eyery other Friday, and a general 
meeting once a quarter. 18 | 
The LEVIRIAN MusEvun is ſituated: at the beginning 
of Great Surry Street, on the ſouth fide of Blackfriars 
Bridge. This magnificent and inſtructive Muſeum was col- 
lected by the late Sir Aſhten Lever, and contains the moſt 
aſtoniſhing collection of ſpecimens in every branch of natu- 
ral hiſtory that had ever been formed by an individual, Sir 
Aſhton having obtained an act of parliament, empowering 
him to diſpoſe of this Muſeum by a lottery, to conſiſt of 
36,000 tickets, at a guinea each, found fo little avidity in 
the public to adventure, that he had fold no more than 
8,000 tickets when the appointed time of drawing arrived; 
the event of which proved very unfortunate to him, for 
this invaluable treaſure was transferred to the poſſeſſor of 
twe tickets only, James Parkinſon Eſq. who, by his elegant 
diſpoſition 


«P 


diſpoſition of the Muſeum in the preſent building, erected 
on purpoſe for its reception, apprars to have well merited 
his good fortune. CO 8 

Another Must v u, conſiſting of anatomical preparations, 
and natural curioſities, collected by the late Dr. William 
Hunter, who built a ſpacious edifice for their reception, 
in Windmill Street, 2 is now open to the pub- 
lic, and is to continue ſo for thirty years from the time of 
his death in 1783. | 


In a large volume, devoted ſolely to the Metropolis, 
we might have given a minute deſcription of the Inns of 
Courts, the Colleges, the Societies of Artiſts and Learned 
Men, Public Schools, the Places of Diverſion, the 
Public Halls, Hoſpitals, and Priſons. But as the 
principal deſign of this Work is to ſerve as a com- 
panion to the reader, in his excurſions into the country 
round London, our limits will not permit us to be more 
copious : and we ſhall, therefore, mention the principal 
remaining objects in the Metropolis in a very curſory way. 

Of the Inns of Court, or Societies for the Study of the 
Law, the principal are the Middle and Inner Temples, 
Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn. Theſe are very ſpacious, 
and have large gardens, which, at certain times of the day, 
are open to the public. The others are Clifford's Inn, 
Clement's Inn, Serjeants Inn, New Inn, Lyon's Inn, Bar- 
nard's Inn, Furnival's Inn, and Staples Inn. 

The College of Phyſicians, unfortunately hidden in War- 
wick. Lane, was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Oa the 
top of the dome is a. gilt ball, and on the ſummit of the 
centre is the cock, the bird of Aſculapius, —Greſham 
College, erected in 1581, by Sir 'thomas Greſham, for 
ſeven Profeſſors in divinity, civil law, aſtronomy, geometry, 
rhetoric, phyſic, and muſic, ſtood on the ſite of the Exciſe 
Office. Bu, in 1768, the reading of the lectures was re- 
moved to a room over the Royal Exchange, and the Pro- 
feſſors were allowed an additional gol. a year, in lieu of 
their apartments in the Von; heſe profefſorſhips are 
now mere finecures.-Sion College, near London Wall, 


was founded, in 1603, by the Rev. Thomas White. It is 
governed by a Preſident, two Deans, and four Aſſiſtants ; 


and all the Clergy within the bills of mortality are its Ax 
s | _ 
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lows. Here is a large library for their uſe, and almſhouſes 


for ten men and ten women. | 
The Royal and Aatiquarian Societies, and the Royal 
Academy of Artiſts, have noble apartments in Somerſet 


Place. The Society for the Encouragem-nt of A ts, 


Manuufactures, and Commerce, have a hindſome houſe in 
the Aielphi; in the great room of which is a ſeries 
of paintings by Mr. Barry, which do honour to that 
excellent artiſt. | | 

Of the Pablic Seminaries, the moſt diſtinguiſhed are 
Weſtminſter School, adjoining the Abbey, and, though uot 
originally founded, yet nobly endowed by Queen Eliza- 
beta ; St. Paul's School, founded, in the voginaing of the 
16th century, by Dean Colet ; che Charter Houſe, founded, 
about the ſame time, both for a ſchool and hoſpital, by 
Thomas Sutton, Eſq. and a School, in Suffolk Lane, 
Thames Street, ſounded, in 1561, by the company of 
Merchant Taylors. 

With reſpect to the Places of Diverſion, the Opera 
Houſes have been remarkably unfortunate : that in the Hay- 
market, called the King's Theatre, having been deſtroyed 
by fire, on the 17th of June 1789; and the Pantheon, in 
Oxford Street, the moſt magnificent ſtructure of the kind in 
Europe, which had been fitted up for the performance of 
Operas, having met with a ſimilar fate, on the 9g of Ja- 
nuary 1792. The former has been fince rebuilt ; and to 
this the company from the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane 
have removed, till their own Theatre can be rebuilt. —The 
Taeatre Royal in Covent. Garden, the other Winter The- 
atre, was rebuilt in1792 ; and for the dramatic entertain» 
ments in Summer, is a ſmaller Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market. Sadler's Wells, near Iſlington, for pantomimes, 
rope-dancing, &c. and Aſtley's Amphitheatre, near Weſt- 
minſter Bridge, for equeſtrian exerciſes, and other amuſe- 
ments, meet with conſiderable (acceſs. For the higher 
ranks of life, are many noble rooms for concerts; as in 
Hanover Square; the Freemaſon's Tavern in Great Queen 


Street, Lincoln's-Inn Fields; the Crown and Anchor Ta- | 


vern in the Strand.—Ranclagh and Vauxhall are defcribed 
in the following Tour. 


Of the Public Halls, the moſt diſtinguiſhed, in point of 
| architecture, 
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architecture, are Surgeons Hall, in the Old Bailey; Gold- 


ſmiths Hall, Foſter-Lane; Ironmongers Hall, Fenchurch 
Street; and Fiſhmongers Hall, near London Bridge. We 
mention Stationers Hall, in Ludgate Street, and Apotheca- 
ries Hall, near Bridge Street, Blackfriars, becauſe, in the 
former, a great trade is carried on in almanacks and ſchool- 
books; and, in the lacter, great quantities of chemical 
and galenical preparations are vended, although no pre- 
ſcriptions are made up. 

The principal hoſpitals are Chriſt's Hoſpital, near New - 
gate Street, a royal foundation, for orphans and poor 
children; St. Bartholemew's Hoſpital, Weſt Smithfield, 
another royal foundation for the ck and lame; Bride- 
well, in Bridge Street, Blackfriars, once a royal palace, 
but now a royal hoſpital, for the apprenticing of the induſ- 
trious 2 and a priſon for the diſſolute; Bethlem, in 
Moorfields, another royal hoſpital, for lunatics; St. Luke's 
in Old Street Road, alſo for 3 St. Thomas's, in the 
Borough, the fourth royal hoſpital, for the ſick and lame; 


and for the ſame purpoſe are Guy's Hoſpital adjoining 3 


the London Hoſpital, in White-chapel Road; the Middle- 
ſex Hoſpital, near Berners Street; the Weſtminſter 
1 near Petty France; and St. George's Hoſ- 
ital, Hyde Park Corner. 'The Foundling Hoſpital, in 
133 onduit Fields; the Aſylum, at Lambeth, for or- 
phan girls; the Magdelen Hoſpital in St. George's Fields, 
itent proſtitutes ; the Marine Society in Biſhopſgate 
Street; the Small Pox Hoſpitals at Clerkenwell and Pan- 
cras ; the Weſtminſter Lying-in Hoſpital, and many others 
for the ſame purpoſe, are alſo excellent inſtitutions. A 
rout number of Diſpenſaries, for the relief of the poor, 
ave been lately eſtabliſhed, by voluntary contributions; 
for diſpenſing medicines to the fick, who keep to their 
houſes, under the direction of a Phyſician to each diſpen- 
ſary, and proper aſſiſtants. 

Of priſons there are a melancholy number : the principal 
are Newgate, a ſtupendous ſtructure; the New Compter, 
in Giltſpur-Street ; the Fleet Priſon for Debtors ; the 
King's Bench, in St. George's Fields, for the ſame purpoſe ; 
ard a large new County Gaol (including a new ſeſſions- 
houſe) not yet finiſhed, between Southwark and New- 
ington. Some 
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Some of the Squares and Streets in the Metropolis are 
magnificent; and many of thoſe which cannot boaſt of 
grandeur are long, ſpacious, and airy. 

The principal Squares are Bedford Square, Berkeley 
Square, Bloomſbury Square, Cavendiſh Square, Finſbury 
Square, Golden Square, Groſvenor Square, Hanover 
Square, Leiceſter Square, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Mancheſter 
Square, Portman Square, Queen's Square Bloomſbury, Red 
Lion Square, St. James's Square, Soho Square, &c.— 
Portland Place forms, perhaps, the moſt magnificent ſtreet 
in the world; Stratford Place is truly elegant; and the 
Adelphi Terrace, to whatever criticiſm it may be liable in 
point of architecture, is the admiration of foreigners, for 
the noble view which it affords of the River, the bridges 
and other public bni!dings, and of the fine hills beyond 
Southwark and Lambeth. _ | 

Such, on a very curſory view of it, is the Metropolis 
of Great Britain, to the extent, opulence, and ſplendour 
of which many cauſes have contributed. Theſe we can- 
not better enumerate than in the words of Dr. Aikin. 
«© The broad ſtream of the Thames,“ ſays that ingenious 
writer,“ flowing between London and Southwark, continu- 
ally agitated by a briſk current, or a rapid tide, brings 
conſtant ſupplies of freſh air, which no buildings can inter- 
cept. The country round, eſpecially on the London fide, 
is nearly open to ſome diſtance, whence, by the action of 
the ſun and wind on a gravelly ſoil, it is kept tolerably dry 
in all ſeaſons, and affords no lodgment for ſtagnant air or 
water. The cleanlineſs of London, as well as its fupply of 
water, are greatly aided by its ſituation on the banks of the 
Thames; and the New River, together with many good 
ſprings within the city itſelf, further contributes to the 
abundance of that neceſſary element. All theſe are advan- 
tages, with reſpe& to health, in which this metropolis is 


exceeded by few. 


Its ſituation with regard to the circumſtance of navi- 
gation is equally well-choſen : had it been placed lower on 


the Thames, beſide being annoyed by the marſhes, it would 


have been more liable to inſulis from foreign foes ; had it 
been higher, it would not have been acceſſible, as at preſent, 
to ſhips of large burthen, It now poſſeſſes every advantage 

| that 
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that can be derived from a ſeaport, without its dangers ; 
and, at the ſame time, by means of its noble river, enjoys 
a very extenſive communication with the internal parts of 
the country, which ſupply it with all forts of neceſſaries, 
and in return receive from it ſuch commodities as they re- 
uire. With the great article of fuel, London is plenti- 
fally ſupplied by Ga from the northern collieries ; and to 
this circumſtance the nation ts indebted for a great —_ 
of ſeamen, not depending upon foreign commerce; whi 
is a principal ſource of its naval ſuperiority. Corn and va- 
rious other articles are with equal eaſe conveyed to it from 
ell the maritime parts of the kingdom, and great numb , 
of coaſting veſſels are continually employed for th; purpoſe. 
« London, therefore, unites in itſelf „ the benefits, 
- arifing from navigation and comme”... with thoſe of a me- 


tropolis at which all the Z,nfic buſineſs of a great nation 
is tranſaQed ; and is at the ſame time the mercantile and 
politieal head of theſe kingdoms. It is alſo the ſeat of 
many conſiderable manufactures; ſome a!moſt peculiar to 
icſelf, as maiſtering to the demands of ſtudied ſplendour 
and refined luxury; others in which it participates with 
the manufacturing towns in general, with this difference, 
znat only the finer and more coſtly of their works are per- 
formed here, 'The moſt important of its peculiar manu- 
factures is the ſilk weaving, eſtabliſhed in Spitalfields b 
refugees from France. A variety of works in gold, 
filver, and jewellery ; the engraving of prints ; the mak- 
ing of optical and mathematical inſtruments, are likewiſe 
principally or ſolely executed here, and ſome of them in 

reater perfection than in any other country. The porter- 
ae a buſineſs of very great extent, is alſo chiefly 
carried on in London, To its port are likewiſe confined 
ſome branches of foreign commerce, as the vaſt Eaſt India 
trade, and thoſe to Turkey and Hudſon's Bay. 

4 Thus London has riſen to its preſent rank of the firſt 
city in Europe with reſpe& to opulence; and nearly, if 
not entirely ſo, as to number of inhabitants. Paris and 
Conſtantinople wo diſpute the latter with it. Its popu- 
lation, like that of all other towns, has been greatly over- 
rated, and is not yet exactly determined; but it is probable 
that the reſidents in London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 
all the out pariſhes, fall ſhort of 600,000.” 
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be Letters M. F. L. ſignify Miles from London, The diſtances 
on the Kent Roads are computed from London Bridge; the Croydon, 
Ryegate, and Epſom Roads from Weſtminſter Bridge; the Kingſton 
Road from the Stone's End in the Borough; the Brentford Road from 
Hyde Park Corner ;. the Uxbridge and Edgware Roads from Tybura 
Turnpike ; the Barnet Boad from where Hickes Hall fiood in St, 
John Street; the Ware Road from Shoreditch Church; and the Eflex 
Road from Whitechapel Church, : 


A 


BBOT'S LANGLEY, a village in Herts, four miles 
from St. Alban's, famous for being the birth place of 
Nicholas Breakſpeare, the only Fnglithman that obtained 
the papal dignity. Such was the unbounded pride of this 
pontiff, who aſſumed the name of Adrian IV, that when 
the Emperor, Frederic I, went to Rome, in 1155, to re- 
ceive the imperial diadem, the Pope inſiſted that the Em- 
peror ſhould proſtrate himſelf, kiſs bis feet, hold his ſtirrup, 
and lead the white palfrey on which he rode. Frederic 
did not ſubmit to this without reluctance ; and, as he tock 
hold of the wrong ſtirrup, he obſerved, that“ he had not 
yet been taught the profeſſion of a groom.” On a ſubſe- 
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quent diſpute, this Pope wrote a letter to the degraded Mo- 
narch, which diſplays the deteſtable pretenſions of the court 
of Rome, in thoſe gloomy ages: Whatever you have 
as Emperor, you have from us; for, as Pope Zacharias 
transferred the Empire from the Greeks to the Germans, 


ſo can we transfer it from the Germans to the 
It is in our power to beſtow it upon whom we w 


ſides, we are appointed by God to rule over kingdoms, and 
nations, that we may deſtroy, pluck up, build, plant, &c.— 
Yer did this haughty Pope leave his mother to be maintained 


by the alms of the church of Canterbury.—Langl 


near this village, was built by Lord Chief Juſtice Raymond, 


w ho bequeathed it to Sir John Filmer, Bart. It is 
dence of Mr. Baron Hotham. See Cecil Ledge. 
ACTON, EasT and West, two villages, five . 


the Oxford road. At Weſt Acton are the houſe and ex- 
tenſive grounds of Lieutenant General Morris. Eaſt Acton 


is noted for its medicinal wells. 


ADDINGTON, a village, three miles to the E. of Croy- 
gives the 


don, at the foot of a range of hills, to which it 
name of Addington Common. On the brow of 


toward the village, is a cluſter of ſmall tumuli, about 25 
in number. The Lord of the Manor holds it by the ſervice 
of making his Majeſty a meſs of pottage at his coronation. 
A meſs was acccordingly preſented to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, at his coronation, by Mr. Spencer, as Lord of the 


Ma nor. 


ALDINGTON PLACE, the handſome ſeat of James 


Trecothick, Eſq. in the pariſh of Addington. ] 
half a mile from the church, in the centre of the 


was begun, in 1772, by the late Alderman Trecothick, and 
finiſhed by the preſent proprietor, who is Lord of the 


Manor of Addington. 
ADDISCOMBE. PLACE, the ſeat of Lord Haw 


Greeks. 
ill. Be- 


ey 3 
the reſi- 


F. L. On 


the hill, 


t ſtands 
.. 


keſbury, 


near Croydon, was built, about 85 years ago, by Sir Wil- 
liam Draper, Governor of Greenwich Hoſpital, from whom 


it deſcended to the preſent proprietor Captain 
Clarke. Lord Hawkeſbury, who has a leaſe of it 


life, has lately beautified it, and improved the plantations. 


On the eaft front of the houſe is this inſcription in 
i Ul 


Charles 
for his 


Koman 


capitals 
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capitals: “ Non faciam vitio culpave minorem—T will not 
reduce the eſtate by any vice or folly of mine.” 

ALBAN's, St. an ancient borough in Herts, 21 M. f. L. 
It is ſeated on the Ver, which is the N. W. branch of the 
river Coln; and it has its name from St. Alban, who was 
born here of Pagan parents, but, having been converted to 
the Chriſtian faith, was the ſirſt martyr in England, and 
was interred on a hill in the neighbourhood. A monaſtery ' 
was erected and dedicated to him by King Offa. This 
town is governed by a Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, 12 
Aldermen, &c. Here are three churches, beſide the ancient 
one, called St. Alban's, belonging to the monaſtery, which 
is now a pariſh church, having been purchaſed by the 
inhabitants of Edward VI, for 400). 

In this ancient edifice is the eſtigy of Offa, on his throne» 
with a Latin inſcription, thus tranilated : 


The founder of the church, about the year 713, 
Whom you behold ill-painted on his throne 
Sublime, was once for Mzxcianx Orra known, 


The ſhrine of St. Alban ſtood on the eaſt part of the 
church; and this inſcription is {till to be ſeen : “ S. Albanus 
Verolamenfis, Anglorum Protomartyr, 17 Junii 293.” 

In the ſouth aiſle is the monument of Humphry, brother 
to Henry V, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
Good Duke of Glouceſter. The inſcription, in Latin, al- 
ludes to the pretended miraculous cure of a blind man de- 
tected by the Duke, and thus tranſlatec : i 


Interr'd within this conſecrated ground, 
Lies he whom Henry his prote tor found: 
Good Humphry, Glo!ſter's Duke, who well could ſpy 
Fraud couch'd within the blind impoſtor's eye. | 
His country's light, the ſtate's rever'd ſuppart, 
Who peace and riſing learning deign'd to court; 
Wäence his rich library, at Oxford plac'd, 
Her ample ſchools with ſacred influence grac'd: 
Yetfell beneath an envious woman's wile, 
Both to herſelf, her King, and country vile; 
Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this ſpot of land : 
Yet ſpite of envy ſhall his glory ſtaad, 


In 1793, ind * 8 with a 
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leaden coffin, in which his body was preſerved entire, by 
a kind of pickle; but the fleſh was waſted from the legs, 
the pickle at that end being dried up. 

Coins, and other pieces of Roman antiquities, dug up 
on the ſite of Verulam, are depoſited in the veſtry. 

Beſide the church of St. Alban's, not the leaſt veſtige 
remains of this magnificent mitred abbey, except the gate- 
way, a large ſquare building. A barbarous murder was 
the true ſource of Offa's munificence. He treacherouſly 
invited Elthelbert, Prince of the Eaſt Angles, to his court, 
on pretence of marrying him to his daughter, beheaded 
him, and ſeized his dominions. The pics Offa had recourſe 
tothe uſual expiation of murder in thoſe melancholy ages, 
the founding 1 a monaſtery. 

To the ſouth of St. Stephen's church are the remains of 
the church and houſe of St. julian, founded for lazars by 
Gaufridus, Abbet of St. Alban's. 

In the church of St. Michael are many monuments, par- 
ticularly that of Viſcount St. Alban's, whoſe N is in 
alabaſter, with a Latin inſcription, by Sir Henry Wottan, 
of which the following is a tranſlation: | 


Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viſcount St. Alban's, or, by more 
conſpicuous titles, of ſciences the light, of eloquence the law, fat thus : 
who, after all natural wiſdom, and fecrets of civil life ke had unfolded, 
Nature's law fuifilled, © Let compounds be diſſolved Y in the year of 
cur Lord, 1626, of his age 66. Of ſuch a man, that the memory might 
remain, Thomas Meautys, living his attendant, dead his adm:rer 
placed this monument, 


This panegyric, as it reſpects the literary character only 
of this great man, will be univerſally allowed; and the 
gratitude of the faithful old ſervart, thus extended beyond 
the grave, will be cver pleaſing to a virtuous mind. But 
we muſt here ſubjoin two poetical characters of this phi- 
loſopher, as awful leſſons of inſtruction to all who contem- 
plate ſplendid talents, without adverting to the ſuperior 
iplendour of moral excellence. 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd 
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The viſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind. POPE, 
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And through the rude barbarity of courts, 

With firm, but pliant virtue, forward fill 

To urge his courſe : him for the ſtudious ſhade 
Kind Nature form'd ; deep, comprehenſive, clear, 
ExaR, and el-gant; in one rich ſoul, 

Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tully join'd. 
The great deliverer he ! who, from the gloom 

Of cloiſter'd monks, and jargon-teaching ſchools, 
Led forth the true Philoſophy, there long 

Held in the magic-chain of words and forms, 


And definitions void : he led her forth, 
Daughter of Heaven ! that, flow aſcending ſtill, 


Inveſtigating ſure the chain of things, 
With radiant finger points to Heaven again. THOMSONe 


In the centre of St. Alban's ſtood one of the magnificent 
croſſes, erected by Edward I, in honour of his Queen Elea- 
nor. A building was erected in its ſtead, in 1703, which 
retains the name of © The Croſs.” 

On the river, is a curious mill, erected for the purpoſe of 
Wee diamonds, but now employed in the cotton manu- 
actory. On its banks alſo is Holywell Houſe, the feat of 
Counteſs Dowager Spencer, built by Sarah Ducheſs of 
Marlborough, who here founded nine almſhouſes for 
thirty-ſix perſons, Tn Holywell Houſe is preſerved the 

rtrait of the Ducheſs, in white, exquiſitely handſome. 
In this,” obſerves Mr. Pennant, “are not the leaſt veſtiges 
of her diabolical paſſions, the torments of her Queen, her 
buſband, and herſelf.” - On aſcending into the town, up 
Fiſhpool-ſtreet, is a bottom on the right, which was once a 
great pool. The Saxon Princes are ſuppoſed to have taken 
great pleaſure in navigating on this piece of water. An- 
chors have been found on the ſpot ; which occaſioned poets 
to fable that the Thames once ran this way. Drayton, 
addreſling the river Ver, ſays: | 
Thou ſaw'ſt great burden'd ſhips thro* theſe thy vallies paſs, 
Where now the ſharp-edged fithe ſhears up thy ſpringing graſs; 
And where the ſeal and porpoiſe us'd to play, 
The graſshopper and ant now lord it all the day. 


Near the town is a Roman fortification, ſuppoſed to have 
been the camp of Oſtorius, the Proprætor: the common 
people 
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people call it“ The Oyſter Hills.“ But Mr. Pennant, who 
calls this or mount, Oſterhill, conjectures it to have 
been the ſite of the Saxon palace at Kingſbury. 

St. Alban's is famous for the victory ohtained in 1485, 
over Henry VI, by Richard Duke of York; the firſt battle 
fought in that famous quarrel, which laſted thirty years; 
and is computed to have coſt the lives of eighty princes of 
the blood, and to have annihilated, almoſt entirely, the an- 
cient nobility of England. In 1461, a ſecond battle was 
fought here, in which Queen Margaret defeated the great 
Ear! of Warwick. | 

ALBINS, in the pariſh of Stapleford Abbot, in Eſſex, 
16 M.F. I. the ſeat of the Rev. Thomas Abdy Abdy, let 
to Sir Robert Boyd, Governor of Gibraltar. This houſe 


is aſcrized to Inigo Jones: * but,” ſays Mr. Walpole, 


* if he bad any hand in it, it muſt have been during his 
firſt profeſſion, and betore he had ſeen any good buildings. 
The houſe is handſome, has large rooms and rich cielings, 
but all entirely of the King James's Gothic.“ 

ALBURY HOUSE, in the pariſh of Cheſhunt, the ſeat 
of John Ruſſell, Eſq. part of whoſe garden is inclofed by a 
fragment of the extenſive wall which ſurrounded T heobalds 
Park. 

AMWELL, a village near Ware, 21 M. r. L. famous for 
giving riſe to the New River, which proceeding in a direct 
courſe by the church, receives a ſpring which flows with 
great abundance. In this village are Amwell Bury, the villa 
of F. Franco, Eſq. and the houſe and gardens of Mrs. Wood. 
Theſe gardens were laid out by the late Mr. Scott, who has 


rendered the village intereſting to the ſentimental traveller, 


by a beautiful pom called,“ Amwell.“ In the churchyard, 
is the following curious epitaph: 

That which a Being was, what is it? ſhew: 

That Being which it was, it is not now. 


To be what *tis, is not to be, you ſee: 
That which now is not, ſhall a Being be. 


ANKERWYKE HOUSE, in the pariſh of Wrayſbury, 
Bucks, on the ſide of the Thames oppoſite Runny Mead, 
was formerly a Benedictine nunnery, built in the reign of 
Henry II. The houſe is ancient, and the ſituation beautiful. 


It 


1 37 
It is let by Lady Shuldam to Mr. Thompſon, till her ſon, 


Simon Harcourt, Eq. is of age. 

ANKERWYKE PURNISH, delightfully fituated on 
Cooper's Bill, in the pariſh of Egham, is the ſear of Lord 
Shuldham, during the lite of his Lady, the widow of Simon 
Harcourt, Eſq.— Near this place was the houſe in which 
Sir John Denham, the bard of Cooper's Hill, reſided; but 
not a trace of it remains. | 195 

ASCOT HEATH, four miles from Windſor, on the road 
from the Great Park to Reading, is a celebrated race- 
ground, on which the King's plate of 100 guineas 1s an- 
nually run for, and his Majeſty's ſtag-hounds are kept. This 
wildly-beautiful heath is thus noticed by an ingenious 
poet : | 7 2 

As my devious courſe I ſteer, 

Fancy, in fairy viſion clear, 

Bids, to beguile my *trancetl eyes, 

Paſt joys in ſweet ſucceſſion riſe: 

Refreſhing airs ſhe bids me breathe 

Where, Aſcot, thine enchanting heath, 

Impregnated with mild perfume, 

Bares its broad boſom's purple bloom: 

Gives me to view the ſplendid crowd, 

The high-born racer neighing loud, 

The manag'd fteeds that fide by fide 

Precede the glittering chariot's pride, 

Within whoſe filken coverture 

Some peerleſs Beauty fits ſecure, 

And, fatal to the ſoul's repole, 

Around her thrilling glances throws * 
| SALMAGUNDI1. 


ASHFORD, a village near Staines, in Middleſex, in 
which is the ſeat of Mr. Shaw. On Aſhford Common, are 
frequent reviews. Wo 

ASHTED, a village near Epſom, in which is the hand- 
ſome ſeat and park of Richard Bagot Howard, Eſq. brother 
to Lord Bagot, who took the name of Howard, after his 
marriage with the Honourable Miſs Howard, daughter of 


Wilham Viſcount Andover, and ſiſter of Henry the twelfth | | 
Earl of Suffolk, | 


BAILEYS, - 
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way, and a conſiderable part of the wall, are {till viſible. In 


B: 


ATLEYS, between Slough and Salt Hill, is a neat modern 
edifice, the reſidence of the Earl of Cheſterfield. The 

approach to it is by an avenue of {ſtately firs. | 

BANCROFT's beautiful Almſhouſes, School, and Cha- 
pel, at Mile-End, were erected in 1735, purſuant to the 
will of Francis Bancroft, who bequeathed 28,000]. for 
purchaſing a ſite, and erecting and endowing the building; 
a not uncommon expedient this, to compound with Heaven 
for a life of rapine and extortion. This man was one of 
the Lord Mayor's officers, and, as he roſe to be, ſenior of- 
ficer, often fold out, and became © Young Man,“ receiv- 
ing a gratuity from each for the ſake of ſenio:ity ; and liv- 
ing to be old, he got a conſiderable ſum of money by this 
practice, by informations, and ſummoning the citizens be- 
fore the I ord Mayor, upon the moſt trifling occaſions. 

BANSTED, a village between Darking and Croydon. 
Lady Tryon's Park here was famous for walnuts, and 
there are abundance of them ſtill; but her Ladyſhip has 
ordered many of the trees to be cut down. Banſted 1s 
much more celebrated for its downs, one of the moſt de- 
lightful ſpots in England, on account of the agreeable 
ſeats; the extenſive proſpect on both ſides of the I hames; 
and the fineneſs of the turf, covered with a ſhort graſs, in- 
termixed with thyme, and other fragrant herbs, that render 
the mutton of this tract, though ſmall, remarkable for its 
ſweetneſs: but the plough has made ſuch conſiderable en- 
croachments upon it, that the paſture and flocks are greatly 
diminiſhed. Boos, deſcribing the fituation moſt proper 
for ſheep, ſays: 


Such are the downs of Banſted, edg'd with woods 


And towery villas. 


In theſe downs is a four- mile courſe for horſe-races, which 
is much frequented. See The Oaks. | 

BARKING, a market town in Eſſex, 7 M. F. I. on the 
river Roding, and a creek on the Thames, was once cele- 
brated for a magaificent nunnery, founded in the vear 675. 
It ſtood on the north fide of the churchyard; and a gate- 


this 


. | 
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this pariſh is Bifrons, the feat of Bamber Gaſcoyne, Eſq. 
and beyond the town, in the road to Dagenham, is Eaſtbury 
Houſe, an ancient ſtructure, ſuppoſed to have been built by 
Sir William Denham, to whom Edward VI granted the 
eſtate. An unfounded tradition ern in this neigh- 
bourhood, that the diſcovery of the gunpowder-plot was 
owing to a miſtake, in delivering a letter which was de- 
ſigned for Lord Monteagle, to an inhabitant of this houſe 
named Montagu. In this pariſh alſo is ſituated the cele- 
brated Fairlop Oak (See Hainault Foreſi); and its bounda- 
ries include Claybury Hill, the ſeat of James Hatch, Eſq. 
near Woodford Bridge, and Aubury Hall, the villa of 
William Raikes, Eſq. near Barking Side. 

BARNES, a village ia Surry, on the Thames, 6 
M. F. I. On Barnes Terrace, Lady Archer had a villa, 
noted for its fine greenhouſes: it is now the reſidence of 
William Luſhington, Eſq. The church is a very ancient 
ſtructure. On the outſide of the ſouth wall is fixed a ſmall 
ſtone tablet, incloſed with pales; and ſome roſe trees are 
planted on each fide of the tablet. This is to the memory 
of Edward Rye, citizen of London, who died in 1653, and 
who left 20]. to the poor of Barnes, for the * of an 
acre of land, on condition that the pales ſnould be kept up, 
and the roſe trees pre erved. About a quarter of a mile 
from the church, is | FR 

BARN ELMS, fo called from its majeſtic trees, the 
theme of many a paſtoral poet, confiſts of two houſes only. 
The firſt is an ancient manſion, called “ Queen Eliza- 
„ beth's Dairy.” In this houſe lived and died Jacob 
Tonſon, the bookſeller, who built a gallery near it, for 
the purpoſe of occaſionally accommodating a meeting of 
the nobility, gentry, and moſt celebrated wits of the time, 
known by the appellation of the Kit Kat Club; ſo deno- 
minated from Chriſtopher Kat, the landlord, at whoſe 
houſe the meetings were generally held. Garth wrote the 
verſes for the toaſting-glailes of the club. which, as they 
are preſerved in his works, have immortalized four of the 
prom beauties at the commencement of this century ; 

ady Carlifle, Lady Eſſex, Lady Hyde, and Lady Whar- 
ton, In this gallery, Tonſon placed the portraits of Fox 

, "tae 
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the members of the club. Theſe have been all removed; 
but the gallery remains; and the houſe is now the reſi- 
ſidence of Mr. Ackland. The other houſe, is the Manor 
houſe. Queen Elizabeth, who had a leaſe of it, granted her 
intereſt in it to Sir Francis Walſingham and his heirs, 
Here, in 1589, that great man entertained the Queen and 
her whole court. The unfortunate Earl of Eſſex, who 
married his daughter (the widow of Sir Philip Sydney) re- 
fided frequently at Barn Elms.* This houſe is ſeated in a ſmall 
paddock, at ſome diſtance from the Thames. It was pur- 
chaſed by the late Sir Richard Hoare, Baronet, who, in 
1771, conſidei ably enlarged and modernized it, adding the 
two wings. In the dining parlour and drawing-room are 
ſome good pictures, particularly two large landſcapes by 
G. Pouſſin, which are much admired. The pleaſure grounds 
are laid out with great taſte. This houſe is now the join- 
ture and reſidence of Lady Hoare, relict of Sir Richard, and 
ſiſter of Mr. Ackland. At Barn Elms, Cowley, the poet 
reſided, before he went to Chertſey. | 
BARNET), a market town in Herts, 11 M. r. I. on the 
top of a hill, whence it is called High Barnet, and alſo 
Chipping Barnet, from Henry the Second's granting the 
monks of St. Alban's the privilege of holding a market 
here; the word Cheap being an ancient word for a market. 
It was a chapel of eaſe to the village of Eaſt Barnet; and is 


* Mr, Heydegger, Maſter of the Revels to George II, was, for ſome 
time, the tenant of this houſe, ot whom the following ſtory is told: His 
Majeſty gave him. notice, that he would ſup with him one evening, and 
that he ſhould come from Richmond by water. It was Heydegger's pro- 
feſſion to invent novel amuſements, and he was reſolved to furpriſe his“ 
Majeſty with a ſpecimen of his art. The King's attendants who were 
in the ſecret, contrived that he ſhould not arrive at Barn Elms before 
night, and it was with ſome difficulty that he found his way up the ave- 
nue which led to the kouſe. When he came to the door, all was dark; 
and he began to be very angry, that Heydegger, to whom he had given 
notice of his intended viſit, ſhould be ſo 1l1-prepared for his reception. 
Heydegger ſuffered his Majeity to vent his anger, and affected to make 
ſome awkward apologies, when, in an inſtant, the houſe and the avenues 
were in a blaze of light, a great number of lamps having been ſo diſ- 
poſed, as to communicate with each other, and to be lit at the ſame in- 
ſtant. The King laughed heartily at the device, and went 1 3 
pleaſed with his entertainment. Lyſen : Environs of Lenden, Vol. I. 


remarkable 
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remarkable for the deciſive battle fought between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, in 1471, in which the great Karl of 
Warwick was flain. The field of battle is a green ſpot, a 
little before the meeting of the St. Alban's and Hatfield 
roads; and here, in 1740, a ſtone column was erected, to 

commemorate that great event. ; 
BARNET, EAST, a village in Herts, near Whetſtone, 
formerly much frequented on account of its medicinal 
ſpring, on a page roy common. Here is Mount 
Pleaſant, the ſeat of William Wroughton, Efq. and the vil- 
las of Joſeph Kingfton. Eſq. and Mr. 'Tempeſt ; the latter 
the property of Mrs. Willes. | ; 
BATTERSEA, a village in Surry, on the Thames, four 
M. F. IL. remarkable for having been the birth-place of 
Henry St. John, Viſcount Bolingbroke, who, after many 
viciſſitudes, here terminated his earthly career, in 1751, in 
the 74th year of his age. The family ſeat was a venerable 
ſtructure, in the form of an H, and contained forty rooms 
on a floor. The manor was purchaſed for the preſent Earl 
Spencer, when a minor, in 1763, and, about 15 years after, 
the greateſt part of the houſe was pulled down. On the ſite 
off the demoliſhed part, is erected the fine horizontal air- 
mill, and malt diſtillery, of Meſſrs. Hodgſon, Weller, and 
Allaway. The part of the old manſion left ſtanding, forms 
a convenient dwelling-houſe for Mr. Hodgſon, one of 
whoſe parlours, fronting the Thames, is lined with cedar, 
beautifully inlaid, and was the favourite ſtudy of Pope, the 
ſcene of many a literary converſation between him and his 
friend St. John.—The horizontal air-mill, now uſed for 
grinding malt for the diſtillery, was built, above four years 
ago, by Mr. Fowler, then a colour-man in Piccadilly, for 
the purpoſe of grinding linſeed. The deſign was taken 
from that of another, on a ſmaller ſcale, conſtructed at Mar- 
gate, by Capt. Hooper, Its height, from the foundation, 
is 140 feet; the diameter of the conical part 54 feet at the 
baſe, and 45 at the top. The outer part conſiſts of 96 ſhut-. 
ters, Bo feet high and nine inches broad, which, by the 
pulling of a rope, open and ſhut in the manner of Vene- 
tian window-blinds. In the infide, the main ſhaft of the 
mill is the centre of a large circle formed by the fails, which 
conſiſt of 96 double planks, placed perpendicularly, and oe 
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the ſame height as the planks that form the ſhutters. The 
wind-ruſhing through the openings of theſe ſhytters, acts 
with great power upon the fails, and, when it blows freſh, 
turns the mill with prodigious rapidity; but this may be 
moderated, in an infant, by leſſening the apertures between 
the ſhutters ; which is effected, like the entire ſtopping of 
the mill, as before obſerved, by the pulling of a rope. In 
this mill are fix pair of ſtones, to which two pair more may 
be added. On the fite of the garden and terrace, Meſſrs. 
Hodgſon and Co. have erected extenſive bullock-houſes, 
capable of holding 650 bullocks, fed with the grains from 
the diſtillery, mixed with meal. 

The church is a beautiful ſtructure, but degraded by a 
mean copper ſpire, in the form of an extinguiſher. At the 
eaſt end, is a window, in which are three portraits; the firſt, 
that of Margaret Beauchamp, anceſtor (by her firſt huſ- 
band, Sir Oliver St. ,John) of the St. Johns, and (by her 
ſecond huſband, John Beaufort Duke of Somerſet) grand- 
mother to Henry VII; the ſecond, the portrait 4 that 
Monarch; and the third, the 22 of Queen Elizabeth, 
which is placed here, becauſe her grandfather, I homas 
Boleyn, Earl of Wiltſhire (father of Queen Anne Boleyn) 
was great grandfather of Anne, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Leighton, and wife of Sir John St. John, the firſt baronet 
of the family.—-In this church, is a monument, by Rou- 
biliac, to the memory of the celebrated Viſcount Boling- 
broke and his ſecond wiſe, a niece of Madame de Main- 
tenon. A panegyrical epitaph mentions his“ zeal to main- 
tain the liberty, and reſtore the ancient proſperity of Great 
Britain.” The beſt comment on this are the words of his 
great admirer, the Earl of Cheſterfield : * The relative 
political and commercial intereſts of every country in Eu- 
rope, and particularly of his own, are better known to Lord 
Bolingbroke, than to any man in it; but how feadily he has 
purſued the latter, in his public conduct, his enemies of all parties 


. and denominations tell with joy.” Another monument, to the 


memory of Sir Edward Winter, an Eaſt India Captain in 
the reign of Charles II, relates, that, being attacked in the 
woods by a tyger, he placed himſelf on the fide of a pond, 
and, when the tyger flew at him, he caught him in his 
arms, fell back with him into the water, got upon him, and 
| | kept 
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kept him down till he had drowned him. This adventures 


as well as another wonderful exploit, is vouched for by the 


following hnes ; | | 


Alone, uanrm'd, a tyger he oppreſt, 

And cruſh'd to death the monſter of a beaft, 
Thrice twenty mounted Moors he overthrew, 
Singly on foot, ſome wounded, ſome he flew, 
Diſperſt the. reſt; What more would Sampſon do ? 


Batterſea has been long famous for the fineſt aſpa- 
ragus. Here Sir Walter St. John founded a free ſchool for 
twenty boys; and here is a bridge over the Thames to 
Chelſea. 

BEACONSFIELD, a market town in Bucks, in the road 
to Oxford, 23 M. F. L. has ſeveral fine ſeats in its vicinity. 
See Bulſtrode, Butler's Court, Hall Barn, and Wilton Park. 

BECKENHAM, a village near Bromley, in Kent. 
Here is Langley, the ſeat of Sir Peter Burrell, Bart. and 
Beckenham Place, belonging to John Cator, Eſq. At 
Beckenham alſo is the reſidence of Lord Auckland. 

BEDDINGTON, a village, two miles Weſt of Croydon. 
Here is the ſeat of the ancient family of Carew, which de- 
ſcending to Richard Gee, Eſq. of Orpington, in Kent, that 

entleman, in 1780, took the name and arms of Carew. 


t was forfeited, in 1539, on the attainder and execution of 


Sir Nicholas Carew, for a conſpiracy. His ſon, Sir Francis, 
having procured the reverſal of the attainder, purchaſed this 


eſtate of Lord Darcy, to whom it had been granted by Ed- 


ward VI. He rebuilt the manſion-houſe in a magnificent 
manner, and laid out the gardens, which he planted with 
choice fruit trees, in the cultivation of which he took great 
delight.“ Beddington Park is {till famous for walnut-trees. 

| The 


* Sir Francis ſpared no expence in procuring them from foreign coun- 


tries. The firſt orange trees ſeen in England, are ſaid to have been 
planted by him. Aubrey ſays they were brought from Italy by Sir Fran- 
cis Carew. But the editors of the Biographia, ſpeaking from a tradition 
preſerved in the family, tell us, they wzre raiſed by Sir Francis Carew 
trom the ſeeds of the firſt oranges which were imported into England by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had married his niece, the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton. The trees were planted in the open ground, and were pre- 
ſerved in the winter. by. a moveable ſhed. They flouriſhed for about a, 
* | 
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Hare Street, 184 M. F. L. on the road to Ongar. 


9 


The manor-houſe, ſituated near the church, is built of 
brick, and occupies three ſides of a ſquare. The houſe 
was rebuilt in its preſent form in 1709. The great door 
of the hall has a curious ancient lock, richly wrought: a 
ſhield with the arms of England, moving in a groove, con- 
ceals the key-hole. The church is a Gothic pile, in the 


aiſles of which are ſeveral ſtalls, after the manner of cathe- 
drals. See Wallington. 4 \ = 


BEECHWOOD, near St. Alban's, the ſeat of Sir John 
Sebright, Baronet. | | 


BELFONT, a village 134 M. r. L. on the road to Staines. 
In the churchyard, two yew-trees unite to form an arch 
over the foot-path, and exhibit, in ſombre verdure, the date 
of the year 1704. | 

BELLHOUSE, the ſeat of the Dowager Lady Dacre, at 
Aveley, in Eſſex, 20 M. F. L. in the road to Tilbury, is 
ſituated in a well-wooded park, and was rebuilt in the reign 
of Henry VIII. The late Lord much improved this noble 
manſion ; and to his ſkill in architecture Bellhouſe owes. 
the elegant neatneſs of its decorations, from deſigns made 
by himſelf, and executed under his own inſpection. 

BELL HOUSE, the feat of the Hon. George Petre, at 


century and a half, being deſtroyed by the hard froſt in 1739—40. In 
the garden was a pleaſure-houſe, on the top of which was painted the 
Spaniſh Invaſion, In Auguſt 1599, Queen Elizabeth paid a viſit to 
Sir Francis Carew, at Beddington, for three days, and again in the ſame. 
month, the enſuing year. The Queen's oak, and her favourite walk, 
are ſtill pointed out. Sir Hugh Platt tells an anecdote, in his Garden of 
Eden, relating to one of theſe viſits, which ſhews the pains Sir Francis 
took in the management and cultivation of his fruit trees: “ Here 1 
will conclude, 2 s he, „with a conceit of that delicate Knight, Sir 
Francis Carew, who, for the better accompliſhment of his royal enter- 
tainment of our late Queen Elizabeth, of happy memory, at his houſe at 
Beddington, led her Majeſty to a cherry-tree, whoſe fruit he had of pur- 
pole kept back from ripening, at the leaſt one month, after all other 
cherries had taken their farewell of England. This ſecret he performed, 
by ſtraining a tent, or cover of canvaſs, over the whole tree, and wetting _ 
the ſame now and then with a ſcoop, or horn, as the, heat of the weather * 
required; and ſo, by withholding the ſun beams from reflecting upon the 
berries, they grew both great and were very long before they had gotten 
their perfect cherry colour: and, when he was aſſured of her Majeſty's 
coming, he remoyed the tent, and a few ſunny.days brought them to their 
full maturity. .Ly/ons' Environs of London, Vol. I. Page 56. 

e OY ” "BELL 
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BELL MOUNT, an elegant villa and park, in the pariſh 
of Great Stanmore; occupied, at preſent, by John Drum- 
mond, Efq. during the minority of his nephew. 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, the feat of Lord Eardley, is 
- ſituated on the brow of a hill, near Erith, in Kent, and 
commands a vaſt extent of country beyond the Thames, 
which is a mile and a half diſtant. The river adds greatly 
to the beauty of the ſcene, which exhibits a very pleaſing 
landſcape. The ſhips employed in the trade of London 
are ſeen failing up and down. On the other fide are pro- 
ſpects not leſs beautiful, though of another kind. His lord- 
ip has very judiciouſly laid out his grounds. The old 
houſe was but ſmall ; he, therefore, built a noble manſion, 
and the only apartment left of the former is an elegant 
drawing-room, built by his father. The collection of pic- 
tures contains many capital productions of the greateſt 
maſters. The following is a catalogue of them: View of 
Venice, and Ditto with the Doge marrying the Sea, its 
companion, Canaletti ; Time bringing ruth to Light, a 
ſketch, Rubens; the Alchemiſt, "Feniers; Portrait of Sir 
John Gage, Holbein; a Landſcape, G. Pouſſin; Battle of 
the Amazons, Rottenhamer; the Unjuſt Steward, Quintin 
Matſys; Noah's Ark, Velvet Brughel; St. Catherine, 
Leonardo da Vinci; Van Tromp, Francis Hals; Vulcan, 
or the Element of Fire, Baſſan; Horſes, its companion, 
Wouvermans; two Inſides of Churches, ſmall, De Neef; 
a Dutch Woman and her three Children, More; Rem- 
brandt painting an Old Woman, by himſelf; a Courtezan - 
and her Gallant, Giorgione; the Golden Age, Velvet 
Brughel; Snyders, 'with.his Wife and Child, Rubens; Re- 
becca bringing Preſents to Laban, De la Hyre; Boors at 
Cards, Teniers; the Element of Earth, Jai. Baſſan; Mar- 
riage in Cana, P. Veroneſe; two Landſcapes, G. Poufſin; 
the Genealogy of Chriſt, Albert Durer; Beggar Boys at 
Cards, 8. Roſa; Herod conſulting the Wiſe Men, Nem- 
brandt; Marriage of St. Catherine, Old Palma; the Con- 
ception, for an aſtar- piece, Murillo; the Flight into Egypt, 
its companion, Ditto; Vulcan, Venus, Cupid, and fundry 
figures, an emblematic ſubject, Tintoret ; Mars and Venus, 
P. Veroneſe; Chriſt among the Doctors, L. Giordano; 
Duke of Buckingham's * her three children, and a 
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out by the noble owner himſelf. 


road. Bexley Manor was in the poſſeſſion of the celebrated 


40 » . 4 


Son of Rubens, by himſelf; a Landſcape, Lorrain ; Lev- 
pold's Gallery, Teniers; Teniers' own Gallery, Ditto. 
BENTLEY PRIORY, the magnificent ſeat of the Mar- 
= of Abercorn, is ſeated on the ſummit of Stanmore 
ill, but in the pariſh of Harrow. The ſite of it is ſup- 
E to be that of an ancient priory, which, at the diſſo- 
ution, was converted into a private houſe. The preſent 
ſtructure, which commands extenſive views over Middle- 
ſex and the neighbouring counties, was built from the de- 
ſigns of Mr. Soame; but the beautiful plantations were laid 


BERTIE PLACE, near Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, an ancient 
manſion, long in the poſſeſſion of the family of Farrington. 
Thomas Farrington, Eſq. bequeathed it to his nephew, *the 
late Lord Robert Bertie, who greatly improved the houſe 
and grounds. It is now the reſidence of the Right Hon. 
Charles Townſhend. | +4 th 

BETCHWORT H, a village in Surry, between Darkin 
and Ryegate, with a caſtle of the ſame name, the ſeat o 
Miſs "tucker, Lady of the Manor. A mile from this is 
Tranquil Dale, the elegant villa of Mr. Petty. The ſituation 
of this charming place ſeems perfectly correſpondent to its 
appellation; confecrated, as it were, more particularly, to 
the lover of rural quiet and contemplation, BE: 


Who, when young Spring protrudes the burſting gems, 
Marks the firſt bud, and ſucks the healthful gale 

Into his freſhen'd foul; her genial hours 

He full enjoys; and not a beauty blows, 

And not an opening bloſſomſbreathes in vain. THOMSON. 


BEXLEY, a village, 12 M. F, L. to the right of the Dover 


Camden,” who bequeathed it for the endowing of a profeſ- 
ſorihip of Hiſtory at Oxford. In this pariſh is Hall-Place, 
an ancient ſeat, in which Richard Calvert, Efq. reſides. See 
Darjen Hill. | | | 
BILLERICAY, a market town, 234 M. F. I. on a fine 
eminence in the road from Chelmsford to Tilbury, com- 
manding a beautiful proſpect over a rich valley to tlie 
Thames. It is a hamlet to the pariſh of Great Burſted. 


BLACK- 


BLACK¹ HEATH. 41 


BLACKHEATH, a fine elevated heath, in the pariſhes 
of Greenwich, Lewiſham, and Lee, commands ſome noble 
proſpects: particularly from that part called“ The Point,” 
which is a delightful lawn, ſituated behind a pleaſant grove, 
at the weſt a of Chocolate Row, On this heath are the 
villas of Richard Hulſe, Eſq. the Duke of Buccleugh, Mr. 
Latham, the Earl of Dartmouth, and Capt. Larkin. But 
the greateſt ornament of Blackheath, was the magnificent 
ſeat of Sir Gregory Page. It conſiſted of a centre, united to 
two wings by a colonnade; and was adorned with maſterly 

aintings, rich hangings, marbles, and alto-reſievos. But 
bw unſtable is human grandeur! Sir Gregory died in 
1775, and left this ſeat to his nephew, Sir Gregory Turner, 
who took the name and arms of Page.—Sir Gregory Page 
Turner diſpoſed of the noble collection of paintings by auc- 
tion; and, by virtue of an Act of Parliament, the houſe and 
grounds were fold by auction to John Cator, Eſq. for 
22,5 ol. This gentleman ſold it again by auction, in 
1787, in a very different way; all the materials, with its 
magnificent decorations, being ſold in ſeparate lots. 

This ſeat, now a melancholy ſhell, may remind the rea- 
der of Canons, near Edgware, the once princely palace of 
the princely Chandos, which roſe and diſappeared in leſs 
than half a century ! Similar was the fate o Eaſtbury in 
Dorſetſhire, a magnificent ſeat, which coſt 100, oool. It 
was built by the famous George Bubb Doddington, whom 
Thomſon celebrates, in his“ Summer,” for all the public 
virtues; whoſe own Diary, publiſhed ſince his death, has 
unmaſked the wily courtier and intriguing ſtateſman; and 
whoſe vanity, at the age of fourſcore, when he had no heir 
to inherit his honours, induced him to accept the title of 
Lord Melcombe Regis. This ſeat, on his death, devolved 
on the late Earl Temple, who lent it to his brother Mr. 
Henry Grenville, on whoſe death, the Earl offered to give 
2001]. a year to any gentleman to occupy and keep it up; 
but the propoſal not — accepted, he determined to pull 


it down, and the materials produced little more than the _ 


prime coſt of the plumber and glazier's work. Events o 
this kind lead the mind into awful reflections on the inſta- 
bility of the proud monuments of human grandeur; direct- 
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ing our attention to the conſummation of all things, when 


The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

'The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 

Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 

And, like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, | 
Leave not a rack behind, SHAKSPEARE., 


In 1780, a cavern was diſcovered, on the fide of the aſ- 
cent to Blackheath, in the road to Dover. It conſiſts of 7 
large rooms, from 12 to 36 feet wide each way, which have 
a communication with each other by arched avenues. Some 
of the apartments have large eonical domes. 36. feet high, 
ſupported by a column of chalk, 43 yards in circumference. 
Ine bottom of the cavern is 50 feet from the entrance; at 
the extremities 160 feet ; and it is deſcended by a flight of 
ſteps. The ſides and roof are rocks of chalk; the bottom 
is a fine dry ſand; and, 170 feet under ground, is a well 
of very fine water 27 feet deep. 

- BLACKMORE, a village in Eſſex, between Ongar and 
Ingateſtone, ſeven miles from Chelmsford. An ancient 

riory ſtood near the church. © It is reported,” ſays 

orant, to have been one of King Henry the Eighth's 
pleaſure-houſes, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of Jericho ; ſo 
that when this laſcivious prince had a mind to repair to his 
courtezans, the cant word among his courtiers was, that he 
was gone to Jericho.” Here was born his natural fon, Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and Somerſet, the friend of the 
allant anc accompliſhed Earl of Surry, whoſe poetry makes 
uch a diſtinguiſhed figure in the literature of the 16th cen- 
tury. This ancient ſtructure was repaired, and ſome ad- 
ditions made to it, about 70 years ago, by Sir Jacob Ack- 
worth, Bart. whoſe daughter, Lady Wheate, ſold it to the 
preſent poſſeſſor, Richard Preſton, Eſq. The river Can, 
which partly ſurrounds the garden, is ſtill called here 20e 
River Jordan. Not far from Jericho is Smyth Hall, the 
ſeat of Charles Alexander Crickitt, Eſq. to whom it was 
left by his uncle Captain Charles Alexander Mr. Crickitt 
has entirely repaired and new-fronted the old manſion, in 
a window of which was ſome fine ſtained glaſs, of great an- 
tiquity, repreſenting ancient military figures. Theſe he 
has carefully preſerved, and formed into a beautiful win-- 
- BLACK- 


BLACEK WALL. 43 


BLACK WALL, in Middleſex, between Poplar (to 
which hamlet it belongs) and the mouth of the river Lea, 
is remarkable for the ſhip yard and wet dock of John 
Perry, Eſq. The dock, which is the moſt confiderablc pri- 
vate one in Europe, contains, with the water and em- 
bankments, near 19 acres. It can receive 28 large Eaſt 
Indiamen, and from 50 to 60 ſhips of ſmaller burthen, 
with room to tranſport them from one part of the dock to 
any other. 

On the ſpacious ſouth quay are erected four cranes, for 
the purpoſe of landing the guns, anchors, quintaledges and 
heavy ſtores of the ſhips. | 

Oa the eaſt quay, proviſion is made to land the blubber 
from the Greenland ſhips ; and, adjoining, are coppers 
prepared for boiling the ſame, with ſpacious warehoules 
for the reception of the oil and whalebone ; and ample 
conveniences for ſtowing and keeping dry the rigging and 
ſails of the ſhips. 

On the weſt quay is erected a building 120 feet in height, 
for the purpoſe of laying up the fails and rigging of the 
Indiamen ; with complete machinery above, for maſting 
and diſmaſting the ſhips ; whereby the former practice of 
raiſing ſheers on the deck, ſo injurious to the ſhips, and 
extremely dangerous to the men, is entirely avoided. The 
firſt ſhip maſted by this machine was the Lord Macartney, 
on the 25th of October 1791 ; her whole ſuit of maſts, and 
bowſprit being raiſed and fixed in three hours and forty 
minutes, by half the number of hands uſually employed two 
days in the ſame ſervice. | . 

On each end of the north bank, are erected houſes for 
the watchmen, who have the care of the ſhips night and 
day ; with cook-rooms, in which the failors dre their 
proviſions, perfectly ſheltered from the inclemency of the 
weather. | 

The baſons without the dock-gate are ſo prepared, that 
haps are continually laid on the ſtocks, and their bottoms 
inſpected, without the neceſſity of putting them into the 
dry docks ; whereby much time and expence are ſaved, 

In the latter end of the year 1789, and in all 1790, peo- 
ple came from far and near to collect the nuts, and pieces 
of trees, which were found, in digging this dock, in a 
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found and perfect ſtate, although they muſt have laid here for 
ages. They ſeem to have been overſet by ſome convulſion, 
or violent impulſe, from the northward, as all their tops lay 
toward the ſouth. ' . 

Not far from this dock is a copperas work belonging to 
Mr. Perry, on the River Lea, near the 'Thames, in the pa- 
riſh of St. Leonard, Bromley ; the moſt complete work of 
the kind in the kingdom. 

BLECHINGLY. a ſmall borough in Surry, without 
a market. It is five miles from Ryegate, and being ſituated 
on a hill on the fide of Holmeſdale, affords a fine proſpect 
as far as Suſſex and the South Downs; and from ſome of 
the ruins of the calle, which are {ſtill vihble, in the midſt 


of a coppice, 13 a view to the welt into Hampſhire, and to 


the eaſt into Kent. 

BOOKHAM GREAT, a village near Leatherhead, 
Here are the fine ſeats of Sir Francis Geary and Mr. Lock, 
and a hand ſome houſe belonging to Mr. Laurel. See Pole/den 
and N-rbury Park. | | 

BOTLEYS, near Chertſey, the elegant new- built villa of 
Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. ; 

BOW, a village in Middleſex, near Mile End, alfo called 
Stratford-le- Bow, ſaid to have been named Bow, from the 
ſtone arches of its bridge, over the river Lea, built by Maud 
wife of Henry J. But it is allo ſaid to have been built in 


the reign of Alfred (whoſe arms are carved on the centre 


ſtone on the left hand from London) and to be the firſt ſtone 
bridge built in England. Its church, built by Henry II, 
was a Chapel of eaſe to Stepney ; but was made parochial 
in 1740. 
BOX HILL, near Darking, in Surry, received its name 
from the box trees planted on the ſouth ſide of it, by the 
Earl of Arundel, in the reign of Charles I ; but the north 
part is covered with yews. Theſe groves are interſperſed 
with a number of little green ſpots and agreeable walks, 
From the higheſt part of this hill, in a clear day, is a 
proſpe& over part of Kent and Surry, and the whole of 
Suſſex, quite to the South Downs, near the ſea, at the diſ- 
tance of 36 miles. The weſt and north views overlook a 
large part of Surry and Middleſex ; and advancing to the 
place called the Quarry, upon the ridge. of che hill that 
f : » runs 
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runs toward Mickleham, the ſublime and beautiful unue 
in forming a grand and delightful ſcene : we look down, 
from a vaſt and almoſt perpendicular ans upon a well 
cultivated vale, laid out in beautiful incloſures, and ſee the 
river Mole winding cloſe to the bottom of the mountain, 
as if it were directly under our feet, though it is at a mu 
diſtance. . In this charming valley are Burford Lodge, built 
by Mr, Eckerſall, now the ſeat of the Hon. Edward Bouverie, 
and the cottage of J. Bockett, Eſq. called the Grove. 

BRANDENBURG HOUSE, on the banks of the 
Thames, at Hammerſmith, was the villa of the famous 
George Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe Regis, who 
fitted it up at a vaſt expence; adoraing it, in particular, 
with a magnificent marble gallery. (See Blackheath). 
It is now the ſeat of the Margrave of Anſpach, who per- 
chaſed it for 85001. His Serene Highneſs having abdicated 
his dominions in favour of the King of Pruſſia, receives from 
that monarch a princely revenue. He married Elizabeth 
Dowager Lady Craven. The Margrave has made con- 
ſiderable improvements in the houſe and plantations. The 
new decorations of this villa are the moſt ſuperb that art 
could invent or expence ſupply : the furniture of the ſuite 
of ſtate rooms 1s compoſed of the richeſt ſatin, of different 
colours, all covered with filver ſpotted muſlin, and fringed 
with gold and filver lace: - . eveiy room is bordered 
with maſſy lace, to complete this ſing ular arrangement of 
ſplendour. An elegant private theatre, likewiſe, is one of 
tne appendages of this villa. | | 

BRASTEAD PLACE, between Sevenoaks and Weſ- 
terham, in Kent, the elegant villa of Dr. Turton. 7 

BRAY, a village in Berks, on the Thames, between 
Maidenhead and Windſor, is noted in a famous fong, for 
its Vicar, who, according to Fuller, changed his religion 
four times, in the reigns of Henry VIII and his three ſuc- 
ceſſors; keeping to one principle only, that of living and 
dying Vicar of Bray. 33 

BRENTFORD, a market town in Middleſex, ſeven 
M. F. L. has its name from a brook, called the Brent, which 
riſes near Finchley, and flows, at the weſt end of the town, 
into the Thames. In this towa the freeholders of Mid- 
dleſex aſſemble to chooſe their repreſentatives. That part 
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of a coppice, is a view to the welt into Hampſhire, and to 


and N-rbury Park, 


the reign of Alfred (whoſe arms are carved on the centre 
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found and perfect ſtate, although they muſt have laid here for 
ages. They ſeem to have been overſet by ſome convulſion, 
or violent impulſe, from the northward, as all their tops lay 
toward the ſouth. : . | 

Not far from this dock is a copperas work belonging to 
Mr. Perry, on the River Lea, near the Thames, in the pa- 
riſh of St. Leonard, Bromley ; the moſt complete work of 
the kind in the kingdom. 

BLECHINGLY. a ſmall borough in Surry, without 
a maiket, It is five miles from Ryegate, and being ſituated 
on a hill on the fide of Holmeſdale, affords a fine proſpect 
as far as Suſſex and the South Downs; and from ſome of 
the ruins of the calle, which are fill viſible, in the midſt 


the eaſt into Kent. 

BOOKHAM GREAT, a village near Leatherhead, 
Here are the fine ſeats of Sir Francis Geary and Mr. Lock, 
and a hand ſome houſe belonging to Mr. Laurel. See Pol:/den 


BOTLEYS, near Chertſey, the elegant new-built villa of 
Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. | 7 

BOW, a village in Middleſex, near Mile End, alſo called 
Stratford-le- Bow, ſaid to have been named Bow, from the 
ſtone arches of its bridge, over the river Lea, built by Maud 
wife of Henry J. But it is allo ſaid to have been built in 


ſtone on the left hand from London) and to be the firſt ſtone 
bridge built in England. Its church, built by Henry II, 
was a Chapel of eaſe to Stepney ; but was made parochial 
in 1740. | 
+ BOXHILL, near Darking, in Surry, received its name 
from the box trees planted on the ſouth fide of it, by the 
Earl of Arundel, in the reign of Charles I; but the north 
part is covered with yews. Theſe groves are interſperſed 
with a number of little green ſpots and agreeable walks. 
From the higheſt part of this hill, in a clear day, is a 
proſpe& over part of Kent and Surry, and the whole of 
Suſſex, quite to the South Downs, near the ſea, at the diſ- 
tance of 36 miles. The weſt and north views overlook a 
large part of Surry and Middleſex ; and advancing to the 
place called the Quarry, upon the ridge. of che hill that 
' a — runs 
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runs toward Mickleham, the ſublime and beautiful unite 
in forming a grand and delightful ſcene: we look down, 
from a vaſt and almoſt perpendicular 3 upon a well 
cultivated vale, laid out ir beautiful incloſures, and ſee the 
river Mole winding cloſe to the bottom of the mountain, 
as if it were directly under our feet, though it is at a _ 
diſtance. . In this charming valley are Burford Lodge, built 
by Mr, Eckerſall, now the ſeat of the Hon. Edward Boaverie, 
and the cottage of J. Bockett, Efq. called the Grove. 

BRANDENBURG HOUSE, on the banks of the 
Thames, at Hammerſmith, was the villa of the famous 
George Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe Regis, who 

ited it up at a vaſt expence; adorning it, in particular, 
with a magnificent marble gallery. (See Blackheath). 
It is now the ſeat of the Margrave of Anſpach, who per- 
chaſed it for 8500!.. His Serene Highneſs having abdicated 
his dominions in favour of the King of Pruſſia, receives from 
that monarch a princely revenue. He married Elizabeth 
Dowager Lady Craven. The Margrave has made con- 
ſiderable improvements in the houſe and plantations. The 
new decorations of this villa are the moſt ſuperb that art 
could invent or expence ſupply : the furniture of the ſuite 
of ſtate rooms is compoſed of the richeſt ſatin, of different 
colours, all covered with filver ſpotted mu{lin, and fringed 
with gold and filver lace: - . eveiy room 1s bordered 
with maſly lace, to complete this ſingular arrangement of 
ſplendour. An elegant private theatre, likewiſe, is one of 
tune appendages of this villa. | | 

BRASTEAD PLACE, between Sevenoaks and Weſ- 
terham, in Kent, the elegant villa of Dr. Turton. a 

BRAY, a village in Berks, on the Thames, between 
Maidenhead and Windſor, is noted in a famous fong, for 
its Vicar, who, accordiag to Fuller, changed his religion 
four times, in the reigns of Henry VIII and his three ſuc- 
ceſſors; Keeping to one principle only, that of living and 
dying Vicar of Bray. 4.0 

BRENTFORD, a market town in Middleſex, ſevea 
M. F. L. has its name from a brook, called the Brent, which 
riſes near Finchley, and flows, at the weſt end of the town, 
into the Thames. In this towa the freeholders of Mid- 
dleſex aſſemble to chooſe their repreſentatives. That part 
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46 . | 
of the town, called Old Brentford, is ſituated in the pariſh of 


. Great Ealing, and is oppoſite Kew-Green. New Brent- 
ford 1s fituated partly in the pariſh of Hanwell, and forms 


time of war, 


— _ —— 
. 
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of Tunbiidge. 1 Edgar gave the manor, in the year 


annual allowance of 20ʃ. and 500. a year to the chaplain. 


partly a pariſh of its own name. ' 
BREN TWOOD, a market town, in Eſſex, on a fine 
eminence, 18 M. F. L. is a hamlet of the pariſh of South- 
weald, and has a chapel dedicated to St. Thomas a Beck- 
et. Near this town is Warley Common, which commands 
a beautiful proſpect, and is famous for its encampments in 


BRICKLEY PLACE, the handſome ſeat and planta- 
tions of John Welles, Eſq. at Bromley, in Kent, on the left 
hand of the road from London to Chiflehurt, + | 

BROCKET HALL, the magnificent ſeat of Lord Mel- * 
bourne, between Hatfield and Welwyn, in Herts, on the 
ſite of an ancient edifice, which once belonged to the family 
of Brocket. The manſion, begun by Sir Matthew Lamb, 
was compleated by his ſon, the preſent propnetor, who made 
great improvements in the park, and rendered it one ot the 
moſt elegantly- pictureſque in the kingdom. Mr. Paine 
was the architect, who likewiſe executed the beautiful 
bridge over the ſpacious ſheet of water that enriches the 
enchanting ſcenery. In this ſeat are many paintings by 
the firſt maſters, particularly a fine picture by Teniers, and 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds excellent painting of the Prince of 
Wales and his horſe. 

BROCKLEY HILL, a fine eminence between Edgware 
and Elſtree. Here is the handſome ſeat of William God- 
frey, Eſq. the views from whoſe ſummer-houſe are very ex- 
tenſive. See El/free. 

BROMLEY, a market town in Kent, 93 u. r. L. in 
the road to Tunbridge. The Biſhop of Rocheſter has a 
palace near the town, where is a mineral ſpring, the water 
of which has been found to have the ſame quahties as that 


700, to the Biſhop of Rocheſter; and here alſo is a college, 
erected by Dr. Warner, Biſhop of that ſee, in the reign of 
Charles II, for 20 poor clergymen's widows, with an 


This was the firſt endowment of the ſort ever «ſtabliſhed 
in England. The munificence of the Rey, Mr. Hether- 
| . ington 5 
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ington, who left z000l. to this college, and of Biſhop 

Pearce, who left 5 oool. to jit, enabled the truſtees to aug - 
ment the allowance to the widows to zol. per annum, and 

that of the chaplain to 6ol. Ten additional houſes, hand- 

ſomely endowed, for the ſame beneyolent purpoſe, are juſt 

completed, in purſuance of the will of Mrs. Betenſon, of 

Kent. Near the nine mile ſtone, to the right, on a fine com- 

manding ſituation, is Clay Hill, the villa of George Glennie, 

Eſq. See Brickley Place and Sundridge Houſe. 

BROMLEY, a village near Bow, in Middleſex, had 
once a monaſtery, the church of which is now uſed by the 
inhabitants. | | 

BROMPTON, a populous hamlet of Kenſington, ad- 
joining to Knightſbridge, remarkable for the ſalubrity of 
its air. This place was the reſidence of Oliver Cromwell, 
and the houſe, called Brompron-Park-Houſe, is built on the 
ſpot where his palace ſtood. Mr. William Curtis has a 
botanical garden near the Queen's Elm Turnpike, one 
mile and a half from Hyde Park Corner, on the Fulham 
road. Annual. ſubſcribers to this garden are entitled to the 
privilege of walking in it, inſpecting the plants, peruſing 
the books in the - botanical library, and examining the ex- 
tenſive collection of drawings in Natural Hiſtory. Non- 
ſubſcribers are admitted, on the payment of 2s. 6d. at 
entrance. 15 1 : ; 

BROXBURNBURY, the ſeat and park of Mr. Boſan- 

uet, is ſituated by the village of Broxburn, near Hoddeſ- 

on, in Herts. The houſe is a noble ſtructure, in the 
midſt of the park; and at a ſmall diſtance from it are 
offices, erected in a quadrangle, on the ſame plan with the 
Royal Mews at Charing Croſs. They are placed behind 
a large plantation of trees. | | 

BULST RODE, the feat of the Duke of Portland, four 
miles from Beaconsfield, is a noble houſe, containing ſine 
apartments, and ſome pictnres by the beſt maſters. The 
park is peculiarly fortunate in. ſituation, by means of con- 
traſt. The country adjoining. is very flat, and has few of 
thoſe elegant varieties which are pleaſing to the traveller; 
and yet this happy ſpot contains not a level acre; it is 
compoſed of perpetual ſwells and ſlopes, ſet off by ſcattered 

Mr LIES ES plantations 
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1 plantations, diſpoſed in the juſteſt taſte. Bulſtrode was 
formerly the ſeat of a family of that name, the heireſs of 
which was mother of Sir Bulſtrode Whitlocke, a celebrated 
Stateſman and Hiſtorian. It belonged, afterward, to the 
nfamous Lord Chancellor Jefferies ; by whoſe attainder it 
ell to the crown, and was granted by King William to the 
rt Earl of Portland. | N88 J3 7 80 
. BURNHAM, a village in Bucks, five miles from Eton, 
had once a nunnery, built by Richard, ſon of King John, 
of which no veſtiges remain. Cloſe to this village, is the 
leaſant refidence of Lady Ravenſworth; and here is 
1388 Hill, where Lord Grenville has built an ele- 
gant houſe. 1 
BURWOOD PARK, near Walton in Surry, the ſeat 
of Sir John Frederick, Bart. is a handſome place; and, 
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. though almoſt ſurrounded by a barren heath, has ſome in- 
Ta ternal beauties, and, on the eaſt fide, commands an agreeable 
proſpect toward Eſher. , | 
Cf BUSH HILL PARK, the ſeat of John Blackburne, 
i Eſq. in the pariſh of Edmonton, eight M. r. L. The park 


i zs laid out in an elegant taſte. The New River runs through 
the grounds, and adds much to the richneſs of the ſcene. 
On Buſh Hill is hkewiſe the handſome villa of Mr. Melliſh, 
1 ornamented alſo by the beautiful windings of the New 
„ River. Near the houſe is a fine clump of firs, called 
% The Biſhops.” 
BUSH, a village near Watford, in Herts, adjoining 
to which is a ſpacious common, called Buſhy Heath, ex- 
tending toward Stanmore, This heath riſes to a conſidera- 
ble height, and affords a delightful proſpect. On the one 
hand, is a view of St. Alban's, and ; all the ſpace between, 
which appears like a garden; the. incloſed corn fields ſeem 
like cre parterre; the thick-planted hedges reſemble a 
_ wilderneſs; the villages interſperſed appear at a diſtance 
like a multitude of gentlemen's ſeats, To the S. E. is ſeen 
Weſtminſter Abbey; to the S. Hampron-Court, and on the 
S. W. Windfor, with the Thames winding through the 
moſt beautiful parts of Middleſex and Surry, 

- BUSHY PARK, near Hampton-Court, is well ſtocked) 
with deer, and has a commodious lodge. The C :unteſs 
Dowager of Guilford is the Ranger. See Hamp/on Wick. 
| : k&UTLER's 
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BUTLERS COURT, lately called Gregories, is the ſeat 
of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, at Beaconsfield, It 
has great ſimilarity in the front, to the Queen's Palace ; 
and 1s fituated in a delightful country, where the proſpects 
are frequently, but not diſagreeably, intercepted by a pro- 
fuſion of beautiful incloſures, a continual interchange of 
hills and vallies, and a number of beech and coppice woods, 
The apartments contain many excellent pictures and ſome 
valuable marbles. : 

BYFLEET, a village, near Cobham, in Surry, on a 
branch of the river Mole, which flows by the fide of By- 
fleet Park (a farm, the property of the Duke of York), and 
forming à great number of windings, its courſe is near four 


miles within the compaſs of the grounds. 
5 C 


. EN WOOD. See Ken Wd. | 

CAMBERWELL, in Surry, two u. p. 1. an extenſive 
pariſh, including the villages of Peckham and Dulwich, 
From The Grove Houſe, a noted tavern, in the village 
of Camberwell, is an aſcending avenue of trees, called The 
Grove, near the termination of which, 1s the villa of Dr. 
Lettſom, called © Camberwell Grove,” which commands a 
fine proſpect over the metropolis on one ſide, and of 
ohocter's Hill, and the hills of Dulwich and Sydenham, 
on the other. Beſide the pleaſure grounds, Dr. Lettſom 
has a botanical garden, and a fine collection of exotics. 
Denmark Hill, near The Grove, commands, likewiſe, a 
beautiful proſpect. The church is an ancient ſtructure z 

but the ſouth aifle was rebuilt and enlarged in 1787. 
CAMDEN PLACE, at Chiſtehurſt, the ſeat of Earl 
Camden, formerly of Mr. Camden, the celebrated anti- 
quary, who died here. Over a well, in the lawn, his Lord- 
ip has erected a celebrated piece of architecture, called the 
Lantern of Demoſthenes, on the ſame ſcale as the original. 
CAMPDEN HOUSE, an ancient edifice, at Kenſington, 
was, in the reign of James I, the ſeat of Sir Baptiſt Hickes, 
a mercer, in cheapſide, afterward Viſcount Campden. It is 
now a ladies boarding ſchool. TOES | 5 
CANONBURY HOUSE, * a fine eminence, _—_— 
| mue 
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mile to the N. E. of Iſlington church, is ſuppoſed to have 
been a manſion for the Prior of the Canons of St. Bartho- 
lomew in Weſt Smithßeld, and thence to have received 
its name of Canonbury, that is Canons Houſe, as Canons 
(the next article) had its name from belonging to the 
Canons of Bentley Priory. The ancient part of Canonbur 
Houſe is ſuppoſed to have been built in the reign o 
Henry VIII. by William Bolton, Prior of this houſe, from the 
year 1509 to his death in 1532; his device, a bolt and 
tun, ſtill remaining in ſeveral parts of the garden wall. 
At the diſſolution, it was granted to Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Eſſex ; on whoſe attainder it reverted to the Crown, 
and the divorced Queen Anne of Cleve had an annuity 
of 201. from this manor, toward her jointure. Edward VI 
granted the manor to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
afterward Duke of Northumberland, whoſe ambition in- 
volved in ruin his own family, and his daughter-in-law, 
the excellent Lady Jane Grey. On his exccution, the 
manor was granted, by Queen Mary, to Sir John Spencer, 
Alderman of London, commonly called“ Rich Spencer ;” 
whoſe only child married William ſecond Lord Compton, 
afterward Earl of Northampton ; who appears, in conſe- 
uence of this vaſt acceſhon of wealth, to have been in a 
fate of temporary diſtraction. Ia this family the manor has 
continued ever fince. 

Of the old manſion great part has been pulled down, 
and the ſite is occupied by good modern e764 One 
large old houſe, having a brick tower 17 feet ſquare, and 
c8 high, ſtill remains; and the inſide of this retains 
great part of its primitive appearance : as do the outer walls 
of the gardens and park, all marked in various parts, as be- 
forementioned, with the bolt and tun, the builder's rebus. 

CANONS, the handſome villa of Patrick O'Kelly, Efq. 
in the pariſh of Whitchurch, or Little Stanmore, near 
Edgware. It is furniſhed with great taſte, and contains ſome - 
good pictures; among which is an excellent one, by Stubbs, 
of the celebrated horſe Maſque, at the age of 20. Some 
beautiful paddocks, contiguous to the houſe, are appro- 
priated to the uſe of brood mares and their colts, as well 
as for the retreat of ſome famous race horſes. Here expired 
Ecligſe, and here now roves at eaſe the aged Duncannon. & 
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on the ſite of this villa roſe and vaniſhed, in the preſent 
cHtury, the magnificent palace of the ſame name, erected 
by the firſt Duke of Chandos, whoſe princely ſpirit was 
ſuch, that the people in this neighbourhood ſtill expreſſively 
ſtyle him, The Grand Duke.” The ſhort time that in- 
tervened between the erection and demolition of this ſtruc- 
ture, affords ſuch an inſtance of the inſtability of human 
randeur, that the hiſtory of it merits particular attention. 
he Duke having accumulated a vaſt fortune, as paymaſter 
to the army, in Queen Anne's reign, formed a plan of living 
in a ſtate of regal ſplendour, and, accordingly, erected this 
magnificent ſtructure, which, with its decorations and fur- 
niture, coſt 250,000]. The pillars of the great hall were of 
marble; as were the ſteps of the principal ſtaircaſe, each 
ſtep conſiſting of one piece, 22 feet long. The locks and 
hinges of the doors were of ſilver or gold, and all the de- 
corations and furniture in a ſtyle of correſpondent gran- 
deur. The eſtabliſhment of the houſhold was not interior 
to the ſplendour of the habitation, and extended even to the 
ceremonies of religion. The chapel,” ſays the author of 
A Journey through England, © has a choir of vocal and in- 


grace goes to church, he is attended by his Swi/s guards,* 
ranged as the yeomen of the guards; his muſic alſo play 
when he is at table; he is ſerved by gentlemen in the beſt 
order; and I muſt fay, that few German Sovereign Princes 
live with that magnificence, grandeur, and good order.” 
The Duke, indeed, had divine ſervice performed with all 
the aids that could be derived from vocal and inſtrumental ' 
muſic. To this end, he retained ſome of the moſt celebrated 
performers of both kinds, and engaged the greateſt maſters 
to compoſe anthems and ſervices, with inſtrumental accom- 
paniments, after the manner of thoſe performed in the 
churches of italy. Near 20 of Handel's anthems were 
compoſed for this chapel ; and the morning and evening 

ſervices were inctedy by Dr. Pepuſch. | | 


end of each of his chief avenues, the Duke hath neat lodgingÞ for eight 
old ſerjeants of the army, whom he took out of Chelſea College, who 
guard the whole, and go their rounds at night, and call the hours, 
as the watchmen do at London, to prevent diſorders; and they wait 
upon the Duke to chapel on Sundays.” Third Edit. 1132. 
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ſtrumental muſic, as in the royal chapel; and, when his 


This is explained by another paſſage in the ſame work: 4 At the 8 
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It has been queſtioned, however, whether true taſte wgs 
predominunt in this profuſion of expence. Pope, in Ms 
deſcription of Timon's Villa, has ſeverely ſatirized the 
whole: we even find the prophet and the bard united, and the 


fate of all this manificence foretold : 
Another age ſhall ſee the golden ear 
Imbrown the ſlope, and nod on the parterre : 
Deep harveſt bury all his pride had planned, 
And laughing Ceres re-afſume the land. 


Maſon, in his Engliſh Garden, has followed the Bard of 
Twickenham in his poetical cenſure; 5 


Wich bolder rage 
Pope next advances; his indignant arm 
Waves the poetic brand o'er Timon's ſhader, 
And lights them to deſtruction; the fierce blaze 
Sweeps through each kindred viſta; groves to groves 
Nod their eternal farewell, and expire. 


The reader will perceive, that Maſon alludes to the fol- 
lowing couplet in Pope's deſcription : 


Grove nods to grove, each alley bas a brother, 
Aud half the platform juſt reflects the othe 


It is to be lamented that Pope, by his ſatire on the profuſe 
and oſtentatious, but iind and beneficent Chandos, has ſub- 
jetted himſelf to the imputation of ingratitude; it hav- 
ing been ſaid, that he was under great perſonal obli- 

tions to this munificent nobleman. But the cenſure 
in this celebrated ſatire is not always founded on fact. 
For inſtance : | | 


His gardens next your admiration call, 
On every fide you look, behold the wall ! 


But the author of the Journe through England, ſpeak- 
ing of the gardens, as large and well-diſpoſed, adds: The 
reateſt pleaſure of all is, that the diviſions of the whole 


ing only made by baluſtrades of iron, and not by walls, 
| | you 
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you ſee the whole at once, be you in what part of the gar- 
den, or parterre, you will!“ Again: 


And now the chapel's filver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the pride of prayer; 
Light quirks of muſic, broken and uneven, 
Make the foul dance upon a j ig to heaven. 


Will the admirers of Handel's ſublime compoſitions ad- 
mit the juſtice of this cenſure ? But Pope himſelf confeſſed, 
when that great maſter of harmony was in the height of 
his popularity, that “ he had no ear for muſic.” . 

The houſe was built in 1712; and, notwithſtanding 
three ſucceſſive ſhocks, which his fortune received, by 
his concerns in the Af.ican Company, and in the Miſſi- 
ſüppi and South Sea ſpeculations, in the years 1718, 1719 
and 1720, the Duke continued to live in ſplendour at Ca- 
nons till his death in 1744.4 The eſtate was unqueſtion- 
ably iacumbered ;z on waica account, the Earl of Ayleibury, 

| father- 


*-It is not unlikely, that this variation was purpoſely intended, to af- 
ford a proof, if neceſſary, that ſome imaginary place, and not Canons was 
the object of the fatire. Accordingly, when Pope thought proper to diſ- 
claim. it, we find him taking advantage of this circumſtance, in his Pro- 
logue to the Satires: | 


Who to the Dean and filver bell can ſwear, 
And ſees at Canons what was never there; 
Who reads but with a luſt to miſapply, 
Makes ſatire a Lampoon, and fiction Lie, 


„ From the reproach which the attack upon a character fo amiable 
brought upon him, Pope, ſays Dr. Johnſon, tried all means of ef 
caping. He attempted an apology by which no.man was ſatisfied; and he 
was at laſt reduced to ſhelter his temerity behind diſſimulation, and to 
endeavour to make that diſbelieved, which he never had confidence openly 
to deny, He wrote an exculpatory letter to the Duke, which was an- 
ſwered with great magnanimity, as by a man who accepted his excuſe, 
without believing his proſeſſions. Tebnſon's Lives, Vol. IV. p. 89. 

+ When the plan of living at Canons was concerted, the utmoſt abili- 
ties of human prudence were exerted, to guard againit improvident pro- 
fuſion. One of the ableſt accomptants in England, Mr. Watts, was em- 
ployed to draw a plan, which aſcertained the total of a year's, a month's, 
a week's, and even a day's expenditure. The ſcheme was engraved on a 
large r and thoſe who have ſeen it, pronounce it a very ex- 
traordinary effort of economical wiſdom, Sir bu Hiwkins' Hiſtory 
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father-in-law to Henry the ſecond Duke, and one of the 
truſtees in whom it was veſted, determined to part with 
a princely palace, which required an eſtabliſhment too 
expenſive ſor the Duke's income. As no purchaſer could 
be found for the houſe, that intended to reſide in it, the 
materials of the building were fold by auction, in 1747, 
in ſeparate lots, and produced, after deducting the ex- 
pences of ſale, 11,0001. The marble ſtaircaſe was pur- 
chaſed by the Earl of Cheſterfield, for his houſe in May 
Fair; the fine columns were bought for the portico of 
Wanſted Houſe; and the equeſtrian ſtatue of George I, 
one of the numerous ſculptures that adorned the grounds, 
| is now the ornament of Leiceſter Square. One of the prin- 
| cipal lots was purchaſed by Mr. Hallett, a cabinet-maker in 
| Long Acre, who having likewiſe purchaſed the eſtate at 
| Canons, erected on the ſpot the preſent villa, with the ma- 
terials that compoſed his lot. * 
William Hallett, Eſq. grandſon to the purchaſer of this 
eſtate, ſold it, in 1786, to Mr. O'Kelly, a ſucceſsful adven- 
| turer on the turf, who left it, at his death, to his nephew. 
Mr. Walpole mentions the ſale of this place to a cabinet- 
maker, as a mockery of ſublunary grandeur. He might now 
extend his reflections, by obſerving, that Mr, Hallett has 
lately purchaſed the Dunch eſtate and manſion, at Witten- 
| ham in Berks, which had been more than 200 years in that 


To this we may add, that the Duke, though magnificent, -was not 
waſteful. All the fruit in the garden, not wanted for his table, was ſold 
on his own account.“ It is as much my property, he would ſay, as 
the corn and hay, and other produce of my fields.“ An aged man, who 
had been the Duke's ſervant, and now appeared“ the ſad hiſtorian of 
the penſive ſcene, informed the writer of bis note, that, in his occaſio- 
nal bounties to his labourers, the Duke would never exceed fixpence 
each. This,“ he would obſerve, «© may do you good; more may make 
you idle and drunk.“ | 

The two porters lodges were ſuffered to remain; and it has been 
obſerved, in ſeme accounts of Canons, that they were built upon ſo large 
a ſcale, as to have been each the reſidence of a baronet. ey are two 
ſtories high, with fix rooms on a floor, and one of them was certainly the 
reſidence of Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Baronet. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that Mr. Hallett raifed them a ſtory higher, that he might fit them 
up for gentlemen, One of them is now inhabited by an attorney; but 
neither their ſituation nor appearance, at preſent, beſpeak the habitations 
of opulent gentulity, 
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ancient family. He has likewiſe bought the ſeat and eſtate at 
Farringdon, in Berks,of Henry James Pye, Eſq. late M. P. 
for that county, and now Poet Laureat, whole family were 
in poſſeſſion of it more than two centuries. Thus ancient 
families become extinct, or fall to decay; and trade, and 
the viciflitudes of life, have thrown into the hands of one 
man, a property which once ſupported two families, with 
great influence and reſpectability in their county. See 
Whitchurch. | 

CARSHALTON, a village in Surry, nine . v. L. fituated 
among innumerable ſprings, which unite to form a river in 
the centre of the town, and joining other ſtreams from 
Croydon and Beddington, form the river Wandle. On the 
banks of this river are eſtabliſhed ſeveral manufaRories ; 
the principal of which are the two paper mills of Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Patch; Mr. Savignac's mills for preparing 
leather and parchment; Mr. Filby's mills for grinding log- 
wood; Mr. Shipley's oil mills; Mr. Anſell's ſnuff-mills; 
and the bleaching grounds of Mr. Reynolds and Mr. 
Cookſon. Here Dr. Ratcliff built a fine houſe, which af. 
terward belonged to Sir John Fellows, who added gardens 
and curious water-works. It is now in the poſſeſſion of 
John Hodſdon Durand, Eſq. who has another capital man- 
ſion in the neighbourhood. Here alſo is the ſeat and park 
lately belonging to the family of Scawen, which were ſold 
to George Taylor, Eſq. for leſs money than was expended 
on the brick wall of the park. It is now the property of 
William Andrews, Eſq. 

CASHIOBURY PARK, near Watford, in Herts, 15 
M. F. L. is ſaid to have been the ſeat of the Kings of Mercia, 
till Offa gave it tothe monaſtery of St. Alban's. Henry VIII 
beſtowed the manor on Richard Moriſon, Eſq. from whom 
it paſſed to Arthur Lord Capel, whoſe deſcendant, the Earl 
of Eſſex, has here a noble ſeat in the form of an H, with a 
eb adorned with fine woods and walks, planted by Le 

otre. The front faces Moor Park. A little below the 


houſe is a river, which winds through the park, and ſfup- 


plies a magnificent lake. The front and one fide of the 

ouſe are modern ; the other ſides are very ancient. | 
_ CECIL LODGE, near Abbot's Langley, one of the ſeats 
of the Marquis of Saliſbury, purchaſed by his lordſhip, gn 
18 
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oy ence, during the lifetime of the late Earl, his 
ther. | 

CHALFONT, Sr. PETER's, a village in Bucks, 21 
M. F. L. in the road to Ayleſbury. Chaltont Houle is the 
ſeat of Thomas Hibbert, Eſq. 

CHALFONT, Sr. GILES's, two miles farther, was the 
reſidence of Milton, when the plague raged in London, in 
1665. The houſe is ſtanding, and, in all probability, from 
its appearance, remains nearly in its original ſtate. It was 
taken for him by Mr. Elwood, the Quaker, who had been 
recommended to our blind Bard, as one that would read La- 
tin to him for the benefit of his converſation. Here Elwood 
firſt ſaw a complete copy of Paradiſe Loſt, and, having pe- 
ruſed it, ſaid to him, Thou haft faid a great deal upon 
% Paradiſe Loſt, but what haſt thou to ſay to Paradiſe 
Found?“ This queſtion firſt ſuggeſted to Milton the idea 
of writing his Paradiſe Regained. Near this place Sir 
Henry Gott has a ſeat, called Newland Park, and Admiral 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, Bart. a ſeat called the Vatch. | 

CHARLTON, a village in Kent, on the edge of Black- 
heath, famous for a fair on St. Luke's day, when the mob 
wear horns on their heads. This is called Horn Fair, and 
there are ſold at it rams-horns, and horn wares of all forts, 
Tradition ſays, that King John, hunting near Charlton, 
was ſeparated from his attendants, when, entering a cottage, 
he admired the beauty of the miſtreſs, whom he found alone. 
Her huſband diſcovered them, and threatening to kill them 
both, the King was forced to diſcover himſeli, and to pur- 
chaſe his ſafety with gold; befide which, he gave him all the 
land thence as far as Cuckold's-Point, and eſtabliſhed the 
fair as the tenure. As this fair is attended with that licenti- 
ouſneſs which its name imports, it is to be lamentgd, that 
it is not diſcontinued. A ſermon 1s preached on the fair- 
day, in the church. James I. granted the manor to Sir 
Adam Newton, Bart. who had been preceptor to his ſon 
Henry. This gentleman built here a Gothic houſe. On 
the outſide of 15 wall is a long row of ſome of the oldeſt 
2 trees in England. Behind the houſe are large gar- 

ens, and beyond theſe a ſmall park, which joins Woolwich 
Common. It is now the ſeat of General Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilſon, Bart. Sce Morden College. 
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CHART-PARK, near Darking, the beautiful ſeat of 


Captain Cornwall. 
CHEAM, a village in Surry, between Sutton and Ewell. 


The only building of note in this pariſh, is the manor-houſe 


of Eaſt Cheam, the ſeat of Philip Antrobus, Eſq. It is an 


ancient ſtructure, which had a chapel, now converted into a 
billiard room. In the church, on the ſouth- ſide of Lumley's 
Chancel, is a monument to the memory of Jane Lady Lum- 
ley. This lady, who died in 1577, was a very learned wo- 
man. She tranſlated the Iphigenia of Euripedes, and ſome 
of the Orations of Iſocrates, into Engliſh, and one of the 
latter into Latin. It is remarkable, that of ſix ſucceſſive 


Rectors of Sheam, between the years 1581 and 1662, five be- 


came biſhops ; namely, Anthony Watſon, biſhop of Chicheſ- 
ter, Lancelot Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter,George Moun- 
tain, archbiſhop of York, Richard Senhouse, biſhop of Car- 
lifle, and John Hacket, biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Adjoining to this pariſh, is the ſite of the village of Codin- 
ton, or Cudinton, which no longer exiſts; but near 
which ſtood the celebrated royal palace of Nonſuch. 
See Nonſuch. | 

CHELSEA, a village on the Thames, two M. r. L. Here 
is the phyſic garden belonging to the company of apotheca- 
ries, which 1s enriched with a great variety of plants, both 
indigenous and exotic. This was given, in 1721, by Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart. on condition of their paying a quit-rent of l. 
and delivering annually to the Royal Society tifty ſpecimens 
of different ſorts of hs, of the growth of this garden, 
till the number amount to 2000. In 1733, the company 
erected a marble ſtatue of the donor, by Kyſbrack, in the 
centre of the garden, the front of which is conſpicuouſly 
marked, toward the river, by two noble cedars of Libanus. 

Don Saltero's coffee-houſe here is frequented, on account 
of its natural curioſities. At the upper end of Cheyne-Row 
is the palace of the Biſhops of Wincheſter. Adjoining to 
this, Sir Thomas More built a ſpacious manſion of brick, 
the greater part of which remains, and is now a paper manu- 
factory. It has undergone-nany alterations, and has loſt 
much of its Gothic and venerable appearance. On the 
ſouth ſide of the chancel of the church, the * of this 


great man was depoſited, except his head, which, after it had 
| | been 
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[ been ſtuek 14 days, on a pole, on London Bridge, was 
taken away by his daughter, Mrs. Koper, who preſerved it 
in a leaden box, till ſhe could depoſit it in a vault, belong- 
ing to her Huſband's family, adjoining to St. Dunſtan's 
| church at Canterbury In the church is a monument 
| erected by Sir Thomas More to the memory of his two 
| wives, with a Latin inſcription written by himſelf. In the 
þ churchyard, is the monument of Sir Hans Sloane, the 
| founder of the Britiſh Muſeum; and to the ſouth-weſt 
corner of the church is affixed a mural monument to the 
memory of Dr. Edward Chamberlayne, with a punning La- 
tin epitaph, which, for its ſingularity and quaintneſs, may 
detain the reader's attention. But, in the church, is a Latin 
epitaph upon his daughter, which is ſtill more curious. It 
is, in Engliſh, as follows: 

« In an adjoining vault lies Annz, only daughter of Epwany 
CuaMBERLAYNE, Doctor of Laws, born in London the 2oth of Ja- 
nuary, 1667; who, having long declined marriage, and aſpiring to great 
achievements, unuſual to her ſex and age, on the 3oth of June, 1690, on 
board a fire-ſhip, in man's clothing, as a ſecond Pallas, chaſte and fear- 
leſs, fought valiantly fix hours againit the French, under the commaad of 

her brother. Snatched, alas! how ſoon, by ſudden death, unhonoured 
by a progeny, like herſelf, worthy to rule the main! Returned from the 
engagement, and, after ſome few months, married to John Spragg, Eſq. 
with whom, for fixteen more, ſhe lived moſt amiably happy, at length, in 
- Childbed of a daughter, ſhe encountered death, the zoth of October, 


1691. This monument, for a conſort moſt virtuous, aud dearly loved, 
was erected by her huſband.*? 


Beyond the town, on a fine aſcent from the Thames, are 
the villas of Lord Cremorne and Lady Mary Coke: and, 
at Little Chelſea, in a houſe formerly occupied by the 
WM of Shafteſbury, reſided the celebrated John Locke. 


| CHELSEA-HOSPITAL,, for invalids in the land ſervice, 
was begun by Charles II, and completed by William III. 
The firſt projector of this magnificent ſtructure was Sir Ste- 

hen Fox, grandfather to the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox. He could not bear,” he ſaid, “to ſee the common 
ſoldiers, who had ſpent their ſtrength in our ſervice, reduced 
to beg;” and to this ſtructure, he contributed 13,0001. It 
was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, on the ſite of an old col- 
lege, which had eſcheated to the crown. | 
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The north front opens into a pore: of ground laid out in 

„into a garden extending 
to the Thames, In the centre of this edifice is a iment 
ſupported by four Tuſcan columns, over which is a 
turret. On one fide of the entrance is the chapel, and 
on the other the hall, where the penſioners dine. In this 
hall is the picture of Charles II, on horſeback. The altar- 
piece in the chapel is adorned with the Reſurrection, 
painted by Ricci. | 

The wings join the chapel and hall to the north, and are 
open on the Thames to the ſouth. - They are 360 feet in 
length, 80 in breadth, and three ſtories high. A colonnade 
extends along the ſide of the hall and chapel; and, in the 
midſt of the quadrangle, is the ſtatue of Charles IT. "Two 
other large ſquares adjoining contain apartments for the 
ſervants of the houſe, for old maimed officers, and the infir- 
mary. In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are accom- 
modations for above 400 men. 

The penſioners conſiſt of veterans, who have been at 
leaſt twenty years in the army; or of diſabled ſoldiers, ' 
They wear red coats lined with blue, and are provided with 
all other clothes, diet, waſhing, and lodging. The out- 
penſioners amount to upward of eight thouſand, and have 
each 7l. 128. 6d. a year. 1 | 

Theſe great expences are ſupported by a poundage de- 
ducted out of the pay of the army, with one day's Pay 
once a year, from each officer and common ſoldier ; and, 
when there is any deficiency, by a ſum voted by Parlia- 
ment. In 1792, the ſum voted was 173,104]. 3s. 11d. 

This hoſpital, which coſt 150,000l. is unqueſtionably a 
noble monument of national gratitude and humanity. It 
has been ſuggeſted, however, that if there were no ſuch 
local eſtabliſhment, the ſaving of the vaſt expences incur- 
red by it, would enable government to make a much more 
comfortable proviſion for all our brave veterans as out- 
penſioners ; who, in that caſe, inſtead of being collected in 
an hoſpital, far from the tender ' charities of father, ſon, 
and brother,” might more happily ſpend the evening of 
life in the cottages of their families. 

CHERTSEY, a market ton in Surry, 20 M. v. L. 
At this place, according to Camden, Julius Cæſar * 
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the Thames, when he firſt attempted the conqueſt of Bri. 
tain; but Mr, Gough, in his additions to the Britannia, 
has advanced ſome arguments againſt this opinion. 

Here was once an abbey, in which was depoſited the 
corpſe of Henry VI, afterward removed to Windſor. Out 
of the ruins of this abbey, (all that remains of which 1s the 
outer wall of the circuit) Sir Henry Carew, maſter of the 
buck-hounds to Charles II, built a fine houſe, which now 
belongs to Mr. Weſton. On the fide of St. Anne's Hill, 
15 the ſeat of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. On thi; 
hill, which commands a beautiful proſpect, is ſtill part of 
the ſtone wall of a chapel dedicated to St. Anne. Not far 
from this hill is Monk's Grove, near which was diſcovered a 
once celebrated medicinal ſpring. It was loſt for a conſi- 
derable time, but has been found again. The bridge at 
Chertſey, a plain but handſome ſtructure, was built in 
1785, by Mr. Paine. It confifls of ſeven arches, each form- 
ed of the ſegment of a circle, and is built of Purbeck tone, 
at the expence of 13,0001. The original contract was for 
7,500]. 

10 1773, in digging a vault, in the chancel of the 
church, for Sir Joleph Mawbey, a leaden coffin was diſ- 
covered, containing the body of a woman in very high pre- 
ſervation, The face appeared perfectly freſh, and the 
lace of, the linen ſound. As the church was built with 
the abbey, in the time of the Saxons, it is ſuppoſed that 
the body mult have been depoſited there before the con- 


queſt, 


To this place Cowley, the Poet, retired; and here he 
ended his days, in a houſe, called the Porch Houſe, now 
belonging to Mr. Alderman Clark. His ſtudy is a eloſet 
in the back part of the houſe, toward the garden. 

CHESHUNT, a village, once a market town, 13 
M. F. L. in the road to Ware, is ſituated in an extenſive 
pariſh and manor, which have had many different proprie- 
tors, ſince they were firſt granted by thę Conqueror to Alan 
the Red, Earl of Richmond. They were once in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of John of Gaunt, fourth ſon of Edward III; after- 
ward of Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, natural fon 
of Henry VIII; and the preſent proprietor of the greateſt 
part of the manor is George Preſcott, Eſq. 
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This manor is divided into many ſubordinate manors. 
That of St. Andrew le Mot was granted by King Henry 
to Cardinal Wolſey, who is ſuppoſed to have reſided in 
Cheſhunt Houſe, a plain brick ſtructure, almoſt entirely 
rebuilt fince the time of the Cardinal, but ſtill ſurrounded 
by a moat. It is, at preſent, uninhabited. The people 
here mention ſome circumſtances very unfavourable to 
the character of his Eminence, but which we do not think 
it right to relate, without better evidence than that of vil- 
lage tradition. His boundleſs ambition, rapacity, and 
oſtentation, have fixed an odium on his memory, which it is 
unneceſſary to heighten by the imputation of inſatiable luſt. 
and inhuman aſſaſſination. This manor is the property of 
Sir John Shaw, Bart. 

Cheſhunt Nunnery, the ſeat of Mrs. Blackwood, was 
poſſeſſed by the Benedictine order. A ſmall part of the 
nunnery remains, and appears to have been built not long 
before the diſſolution. The infide of it has been modern- 
1zed, and is now uſed for a kitchen: the other parts of the 
houſe have been built at different times, but the apart- 
ments are modern and elegant. They contain an ex- 
cellent collection of paintings; among which is a re- 
markable one by three different maſters; the buildings, 
by Viviani; the figures, by Miel; and the back-ground, 
by Lorrain. The grounds are diſpoſed with taſte and jud 
ment; the river Lea forms a canal in the front of the houſe; 
and a beautiful viſta is terminated by a view of Waltham 
Abbey, and the woodland hills of Eſſex. 

At Cheſhunt, Richard Cromwell, the Protector, ſpent 
many years of a venerable old age; a ſtriking leſſon, how 
much obſcurity and peace are to be preferred to the 
ſplendid infelicities o ity ambition. He aſſumed the 
name of Clark, and firſt reſided here in 1680, in a houſe 
near the church: and here he died, in 1712, in his $6th 
year; enjoying a good ſtate of health to the laſt, and fo hale 
and hearty, that, at fourſcore, he would gatiop his horſe for 
many miles together. See Theobald. 

CHEVENING, a village, 21 M. r. L. in the road to Se- 
venoaks, Here was the family ſeat of the Lennards, Lords 
Dacre, from the reign of Henry VI, till Anne, Lady Dacre, 
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firſt Earl Stanhope. The preſent ſtructure is a handſome 


modern one, fronted with ſtucco. 

CHEYNEYS, between Flaunden and Rickmanſworth, 
has been the ſeat of the Ruſſels, now Dukes of Bedtord, 
about 200 years, and is ſtill their burying-place, adorned 
with noble monuments. 

CHIGWELL, a village in Eſſex, 104 M. r. L. on the road 
to Ongar. Here is a free-{chool endowed by Abp. Harſ- 
nett, who had becn Vicar of this place. He was buried in 
the church; and over his grave, was his figure in braſs, as 
large as the life, dreſſed in his robes, with his mitre and cro- 
Fer. This, for the better preſervation of it, has ſince been 
erected upon a pedeſtal in the chancel. In this village, is 
Rolls. the ſeat of Eliab Harvey, Eq. 

CHINKFORD, a village, near Woodford, ſo agreeably 
Btuated for retirement, that the moſt remote diſtance from 
the metropolis can hardly exceed it. y 

CHIPSTEAD-PLACE, two wi'es from Sevenoaks, th 
ancient ſeat of Charles Polhill, Eſq. 

CHISLEHURST, a village near Bromley, in Kent, 114 
MM. T. Le where the celebrated Camden compoſed the prin- 
cipal part of his Annals of Queen Elizabeth. This was the 
birth-place of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper in that 
reipn, and father of the great Viſcount St. Alban's ; and here 
alſo was born the famous Sir Francis Walſingham. In this 
pariſh, near St. Mary's Cray, is Frognal, the ſeat of Viſcount 
Sydney; and, oppolite Bertie Place, are the villa and park 
of Mr. T'wycroſs. Ste Bertie Place and Camden Place. 

CHISWICK, a village on the "Thames, five M. F. L. 
near the road to Hounſlow. In the churchyard is a mo- 
nument to the memory cf Hogarth : on this monument, 
which is ornamented with a maſk, a laurel wreath, a palette, 
pencils, and a book inſcribed “ Analyſis of Beauty,” are 
t ne following lines by his friend Garrick : 


Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach'd the nobleſt point of art; 
Whoſe pictur'd morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart! 
If genius fire thee, reader, ſtay ; 

If nature move thee, drop a tear; 

Tf neither touch thee, turn away : 

For Hogarth's honour'd duſt lics here, 
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Near this is the tomb of Dr. William Roſe, who died in 


1786, and was many years diſtinguiſhed as a critic in a re- 
ſpectable periodical publication. On this are inſcribed the 
following lines, written by Mr. Arthur Murphy: 


Whoeꝰ er thou art, with filent footſteps tread 

The hallow'd mould wnere Roſe reclines his head. 

Ah! let not Folly one kind tear deny, 

But penſive pauſe where truth and honour lie. 

His the gay wit that fond attention drew, 

Oft heard, and oit admir'd, yet ever new; 

The heart that melted at another's grief, 

The hand in ſ:cret that beſtow'd relief; 

Science untinctur'd by the pride of ſchools, . 

And native goodneſs free from formal rules. 

With zeal, through life, he toil'd in Learning's cauſe, . 
But more, fair Virtue ! to promote thy laws, 
Hisev'ry action ſought the nobleſt end; \ 
The tender huſband, f:icher, brother, friend. 

Perhaps, ev'n now, irom yonder realms of day, 

To his lov'd relatives he ſends à ray; 

Pleas d to be hold affections, like his own, 

Wich filial duty raiſe this votive ſtone. 


In the church, in the Earl of Burlington's vault, is interred 
the illuſtrious Kent, a painter, architect, and the father 
of modera gardening. In the firſt character,“ ſays Mr. 
Walpole, © he was below mediocrity ; in the ſecond, he was 
a e. of the ſcience; in the laſt, an original, and the 
inventor of an art that realizes painting, and improves na- 
ture. Mahomet imagined an Elyſium; but Kent created 
many.” He frequently declared, it is ſaid, that he caught 
his taſte in gardening, from reading the pictureſque deſcrip- 
tions of Spenſer*, Maſon alludes to his mediocrity as a 
painter, but pays this fine tribute to his excellence in the d 


coration of rural ſcenery : 355 
; . He felt 
The pencil's power : but, fir'd by higher forms 
Of beauty, than that pencil knew to paint, 
Work'd with the living hues that Nature lent, 


* However this may be, the deſigns which he made for. the works of 
that poet, are an inconteſtable proof, that theſe pictureſque deſcriptions 
kad uo etfect upou his executive powers as a painter. | 

>. 


And 


And realized his landſcapes. Generous he, 
Who gave to Painting, what the wayward nympk 
Refus d her votary, thoſe Elyſian ſcenes, 

Which, would ſhe emulate, her niceſt hand 

Muſt all its force of light and ſhade employ. 


On the outſide of the wall of the churchyard, on a ſtone 
tablet, is the following curious inſcription : 
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« This wall was made at ye charges of ye Right Hon. & Truelie pious 
Lorde Francis Ruſſel Earle of Bedford, out of true Zeale and care for ye 
keeping of this Church Yard and ye Wardrobe of God's Saints whoſe Bo. 


dies lay therein buried from violating by Swine and other prophanation fo 
witnefleth William Walker, V. A. D. 1623. 


Beſide Chiſwick Houſe, here is the handſome ſeat of the 
late Lord Grantham, now Mrs. Luther's. 

CHISWICK-HOUSE, a celebrated ſeat of the Duke 
of Devonſhire, built by the great Earl of Burlington. The 
aſcent to the houſe is by a noble double flight of ſteps, on 
one fide of which is a ſtatue of Palladio, and, on the other, 
that of Inigo Jones. The portico is ſupported by ſix fluted 
Corinthian pillars, with a pediment ; and a dome, at the 
top, enlightens a beautiful octagonal ſaloon. 

„This houſe,” ſays Mr. Walpole, “ the idea of which 
is borrowed from a well-known villa of Palladio, is a mo- 
del of taſte, though not without faults, ſome of which are 
occaſioned by too ſtrift adherence to rules and ſymmetry. 
Such are too many correſponding doors in ſpaces ſo con- 
trated; chimnies between windows, and, which is worſe, 
windows between chimnies,; and veſtibules, however beau- 
tiful, yet little ſecured from the damps of this climate. 
The truſſes that ſupport. the ceiling of the corner drawing- 
room, are beyond meaſure maſſive, and the ground apart- 
ment is rather a diminutive catacomb than a library in a 
ncrthern latitude. Yet theſe blemiſhes, and Lord Her- 
vey's wit, who ſaid “ the houſe was too ſmall to inhabit, 
and too large to hang to one's watch,” cannot depreciate 
the taſte that reigns throughout the whole. The 1 
court, dignified by pictureſque cedars, ahd the claſſic ſce- 
nery of the ſmall court that unites the old and new houſe, 
are more worth ſeeing than many fragments. of ancient 
grandeur, which our travellers viſit under all the dangers 
attendant on long voyages. The garden is in the Italian, 
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taſte, but diveſted of conceits, and far preferable to every 
ſtyle that reigned till our late improvements. The build- 
ings are heavy, and not equal to the purity of the houſe. 
The laviſh quantity of urns and ſculpture behind the gar- 
den front ſhould be retrenched.” | 

Such were the ſentiments of Mr. Walpole on this cele- 
brated villa, before the noble roprietor attempted the ca- 
pita! improvements in which he is now proceeding. Two 
wings have been added to the houſe, from the deſigns. of 
Mr. Wyatt. "Theſe will remove the objections that have 
been made to the houſe as more fanciful and beautiful than 
convenient and habitable ; but they ſeem to be too cloſe 
to the centre, too large in proportion to it, and, perhaps, 
too elegantly ſimple to 00 9p as correſponding parts. The 
Italian garden is to diſplay the beauties of modern plant- 
ing; and ſome of the ſombre yews, with the termini, and 
other pieces of ſculpture, have been removed. The moſt 
valuable pictures in the Duke's magnificent collection are 
taken down, and put up in packing caſes, till the improve- 
ments are Fiſhed. 

CLANDON, Eaſt and Weſt, are two contiguous: vil- 
lages in Surry. Weſt Clandon, 26 M. F. L. is the manor 
of Lord Onſlow, whoſe noble ſeat, near the church, is aſter 
an Italian model, and vs conſidered as the beſt family-houſe 
in the county. At Eaſt Clandon 1s the ſeat of Mr, Sumner. 
Sce Hatchlands. | | 

CLAPHAM, a fine village, 34 M. r. L. conſiſting part! 
of one ſtreet, and partly of many handſome houſes, which 
ſurround a very beautiful common, that commands ſome 
pleaſing views of the Thames, with London, and the country 
beyond it. This common, about zo years ago, was little 
better than a moraſs, and the roads were almoſt impaſliable. 
The latter are now in an excellent ſtate; and the common 
itſelf is ſo beautifully planted with trees, both Engliſh and 
exotic, that it has much the appearance of a park. Theſe 
improvements were effected by a ſubſcription of the inhabi- 
tants, who, on this occaſion, have been much indebted to 


the taſte and exertions of Chriſtopher Baldwin, Eſq. whoſe 


villa is adjacent; and, as a proof of the conſequent increaſed 

value of property on this ſpot, Mr. Baldwin has ſince ſold 

14 acres of land, near his own houſe, for 50ool, Among 
5, es R 
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other villas on this delightful common, are thoſe of Samnef, 


Robert, and Henry Thornton, Eſqrs. Members of Parlia- 


ment, and ſons of the late excellent John Thornton, Eſq. 
Here alſo are the villas of William Smith and John Dent, 
Eſqrs. and Members of Parliament. Near the road to 
Wandſworth is a reſervoir of fine water, from which the 
whole village is ſupplied. On the N. E. corner of the com- 
mon, cloſe to the village, is a handſome new church, erected 
in 1776, at the expence of r 1,000] ; but neither in the church 
itfelf, nor in the ground incloſed around it, are any inter- 
ments ſuffered. Of the old church, which ſtood on an emi- 
nence, near the great road to Portſmouth, only the ſouth 
aiſle remains. In this are ſome expenſive monuments, par- 
ticularly thoſe belonging to the family of Sir Richard Atkins, 
Bart. Lord of the 3 of Clapham, in the laſt century; 
and in this aiſle the funeral ſervices performed when there 
are any interments in the adjoining cemetery. 'The manor- 
houſe, now a ladies boarding ſchool, is fituated near this, 


and is rendered very conſpicuous by a curious octagonal 


tower. 
- CLAREMONT, at Eſher, in Surry, 16 M. F. L. was 
the ſeat of the late Duke of Newcaftle, by whom, when 
Earl of Clare, its preſent name was given ; on which oc- 
caſion Garth wrote his m of “ Claremont,” in imita- 
tion of © Cooper's Hill.” It was purchaſed by the late 
Lord Clive, who pulled it down, and erected a very ele- 
nt villa, in a much better fituation. The park is diſtin- 
liſhed by its noble woods, lawns, mounts, &c. The 
ee e called the Belvedere, on a mount on that 
ſide of the park next Eſher, affords an extenſive view of 
the country. This beautiful place is now the property of the 


Earl of Tyrconnel. 


CLIEFDEN HOUSE, at Taploe, in Bucks, near Maid- 
enhead Bridge, a beautiful ſeat belonging to the Earl of 
Inchiquin, and occupied by the Honourable Thomas Fitz- 
maurice, who married his Lordſhip's daughter, now Coun- 
teſs of Orkney, was the ſummer reſidence of the late Fre- 
deric Prince of Wales. It was built by George Villiers, 
the ſecond Duke of Byckingham, and came, by marriage, 
to the Earl of Orkney, who greatly improved it. It is a 
ſtately manſion, having a noble terrace in front, ſupported 


by 


ſurrounded by extenſive woods. The pleaſure grounds 
are ſpacious; finely formed by nature into ſloping lawns, 
hills, and vallies; and aſſiſted with great taſte by art. The 
upper grounds, near the houſe, command beautiful pro- 
ſpects; and as theſe are often ſeen through the viſtas of the 
gardens, partially ſcreened by groups of majeſtic trees, and 
other rural objects, they contribute to the variety and 
beauty of this delightful ſpot. The ſouthern declivity to- 
ward the Thames is finely hung with natural woods, 
forming a different, but not leſs pleaſing kind of ſcenery, 
a fine contraſt to the higher and more poliſhed grounds, 
From the ſides of precipices (formed by the falling of the 
mouldering chalk, of which theſe hills are compoſed), 
and from Tofry banks, overhung by venerable trees, we ſee 
the Thames purſuing its meandering courſe, through beau- 
tiful meadows, enlivened by herds of cattle; the neigh - 
bourhood adorned by cluſters of villages, or ſequeſtered 
retreats, forming the moſt pleaſing kind of landſcape. 

The inſide of this manſion is ornamented by tapeſtry 
hangings, repreſenting the victories of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, in which the Earl of Orkney himſelf had a 
principal ſhare. « | 

Pope has commemorated this place, in the celebrated 


lines, in which he records the wretched end of its profligate « 


f2under : 


In the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaſter, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repair'd withſtraw, 

With tape-ty*d curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies. Alas! how chang'd from him, ] 
That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim ! 

Gallant and gay, in Cliefden's proud alcove, 

The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and Love. 
Or juſt as gay, at council, in a ring ; : 
Of mimick'd ſtateſmen, and their merry King. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ſtore ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame; this lord of uſcleſs thouſands ends. 


CLIEFDEN HousEF, ' Of 


by arches. Its ſituation is lofty and conſpicuous, and it is. 
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At the foot of Cliefden Wood riſes Cliefden Spring, 
which, by an eaſy deſcent, forms a ſmall, but heautiful caſ- 
cade, that murmuring gently.over its gravelly bed, empties 
itſelf into the 'l hawes. To this charming retreat, ſocial 
pour frequently repair, by permiſſion, to take their repaſt 

neath its cooling ſhade. | 

COBHAM, a village, 194 M. r. L. in the road to Guil- 
ford. Near this place are ſeveral ſeats; particularly that 
built by Earl Ligocuicr, after the manner of an Italian villa, 
The principal rooms are richly ornamented ; the cielings 
gilt; and the offices belo / contrived with great judgment. 
The river Mole paſtes by the fide of the gardens, and, be- 
ing made here four or five times broader than it was natu- 
rally, has a happy effect, eſpecially as the banks are dif» 

fled into a ilope, with a broad graſs walk, planted on 
each fide with ſweet ſhrubs. At one end of tins walk is a 
very elegant room, a delightful retreat in hot weather, be- 
ing ſhaded with large elms on the ſouth fide, and having 
the water on the north and eaſt, The houſe is ſituated half 
a mile from the road to Portſmouth, and is ſo mucn hid by 
the trees near it, as not to be {cen till you riſe on the heath 
beyond Cobham. The property of this ſeat is ſtill in the 
repreſentatives of the late Earl, ſince whoſe death it has 
never been let but as a temporary reſidence. Sir John Dal- 
ling, K. B. had alſo a ſeat here, which was purchaſed by 
George Chamberlayne, Eſq. See Paine's Hill. | | 

COLE-GREEN, to the weſt of Hertford, is the ſeat of 
Earl Cowper, built by his great-granafather, the Lord 
Chancellor Cowper. 

- COLN, a river which riſes in Herts, and leaving that 
county at Rickmanſworth, divides Middleſex from Bucks, 
and falls into the Thames at Staines.. Pope thus characte- 
rizes it: | 
Coln, whoſe dark ſtreams his flowery iſlands lave. 
F COLNBROOK, a market town, 174 M. r. L. on four 
channels of the Coln, over each of which it has a 
— al One part. of it is in Middleſex; the other in 
ucks. | 
COLESHILL, a village, four miles W. of Rickmanſ- 
worth, in Herts, and in a part of that county which is in- 
4 fulated- 
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eulated in Bucks. It was the birth- place of the celebrated 
Waller. a | | 
COMB NEVILLE, a manor of Kingſton upon Thames, 
ſo called from William Neville, who was in poſſeſſion of it 
in the reign of Edward II.“ A fubſequent proprietor, Sir 
Thomas Vincent, is ſaid to have built the old manor-houſe, 
which was pulled down about the year 1752. Here Queen 
Elizabeth honoured him with a viſit in 1602. It was after- 
ward in the family of Harvey, with an ancient gentleman 
of which name King William would often go a hawking in 
the warren oppoſite the houſe. It is now the property of 
Earl Spencer. Near the fite of the old manſion, is Comb 
Houſe, the reſidence of MajorTollemache ; and not far from 
this are ſome reſervoirs of water, conſtructed by Cardinal 
Wolſey, to ſupply Hampton Couft. The water is conveyed 
under the Thames by pipes of a particular conſtruction. 
It is much eſteemed as efficacious in the gravel ; it is excel- 
lent for drinking and waſhing ; but is unfit for culinary 
uſe, as it turns the vegetables that are boiled in it black. 
COOMB-BANK, the noble feat of Lord Frederic 
Campbell, at Sundridge, between Sevenoaksand Weſterham, 
in Kent. It is watered by the river Darent, Which adds 


greatly to its beauty. The pleaſure grounds are laid out © 
with great elegance, which, with its extenſive proſpects 


renders it an enchanting villa. 


COOPER's HILL, the ſubject of a celebrated poem by 


Denham, is ſituated in the pariſh of Egham, on the right 
of the road from London. An. ingemous, ' but perhaps 
faſtidious critic, has obſerved, that Cooper's Hill, the pro- 
feſſed ſubject of the piece, is not mentioned by name, nor 
is any account given of its ſituation, produce, or hiſtory ; 


but that it ſerves, like the fland of a teleſcope, merely as 
a convenience for viewing other objects. He adds, There 


are many performances Which have great beauties and 


This was ſaid to have belonged to the great Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the civil wars between 
the rival houſes of York and Lancaſter ; but this is probably without 


foundation, as Mr. Lyſons, who appears to have traced the property with | 


great accuracy, ſays, that after the death of this William Neville, the ma- 


vor went to John Hadreſham, who had married one of his three daughters. 


Envirans of London, Page 237. 
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ſure, will contribute to ſecure the fame of Denham, which 


great faults: the ſun of genius illuminates their mountaine, 
though their vallies are dark: but Cooper's Hill has an 
uniform maſs of dullneſs, on which the ſun has not beſtowed 
4ts fainteſt irradiation, 

„ Should the query occur, How then came Denham to 
acquire fuch high reputation? Here it can only be ſaid, 
that he was a man of family and fortune, known 1n public 
life as High Sheriff of Surry, Governor of Farnham Caſtle, 
and a Knight of the Bath. In ſuch a man ſmall literary 
merit is naturally - magnified too much; and the cenſure 
or praiſe of the day is too often confirmed, without exami- 
nation, by the cenſure or praiſe of polterity.” Scott's Cri- 
zical Eſjays. 85 

But it would be unjuſt not to quote here the ſentiments 
of a celebrated critic, who was too rigid, and perhaps too 
ſarly, to be ſaſcinated by mere popular opinion: * Coo- 
per's Hill is the work that confers yg Lienham the rank 
and dignity of an original author. He ſcems to have been, 
at leaſt among us, the author of a ſpecies of compoſition 
that may be termed cal pretry, of which the fundamental 
ſubject is ſome particular landſcape, to be poetically de- 
ſcribed, with the addition of ſuch embelliſhments as may 
be ſupplied by hiſtorical retroſpection, or incidental me- 
ditation. 

Jo trace a new ſpecies of poetry has in itſelf a ve 
high claim to praiſe, and its praiſe is yet more when it is 
«; 4topu] copied by Garth and Pope. Yet Cooper's Hill, 
it it be maliciouſly inſpeRed, will not be found without its 
faults. The digreſſions are too long, the morality too fre- 
quent, and the ſentiments ſometimes ſuch as will not bear a 
rigorous enquiry.” Tohnſon's Life of Denham. 

Praife thus extorted from a Critic not unreluctant to cen - 


the charming eulogy of the Bard of Windſor Foreſt alone 
would have rendered immortal: 


Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, 

To bowery mazes, and ſurrounding greens ; 
To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where ye Muſes ſport on Cooper's Hill; 
On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 


While laſts the mountain, or while Thames ſhall flow. 
I ſeem. 


1 
T ſeem through conſecrated walks to rove, 
I hear ſoft muſic die along the grove : 
Led by the ſouud, I rove from ſhade to ſhade, 
By godlike poets venerable made : 
Here, his fir't lays majeſtic. Denham ſung ; 
There, * the laſt numbers flow'd from Cowley's tongue · 


. 2 gg 


Nor ſhould we here omit the homage of the excellent 
Poet of the Chace: 
ä Tread with reſpectful awe 
Windſor's green glades ; where Denham, tuneful bard, 
Charm'd once the liſt'ning Dryads with his ſong 
 Sublimely ſweet. 


On this celebrated Hill are the ſeats of Lord Shuldham 
and Mr. Smith, See Ankerwyke Purniſh and Kingwood 
Ledge. | p | 

COPPED, or COPT HALL, the ſeat of John Con- 
yers, Eſq. in the pariſh of Epping, was built by his father, 
and is a perfect model of convenient as well as elegant 
architecture. The original houſe ſtood at the bottom of 
the hill, in the pariſh of Waltham Holy Croſs; and here 
was a private chapel for the uſe of the family, which an- 
ciently belonged to the Abbots of Waltham Abbey. This 
chapel was decorated by the beautiful painted window now 
in the church of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. _ 
CRANBURN LODGE, a ſeat of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, in Windſor Foreſt, has an extenſive proſpect over 
a fine plain that exhibits a beautiful landſcape. In a ſpa» 
cious room are painted, and regularly ranged, in large pan» 
nels, the military dreſſes of the different corps in the Euro- 
pean armies. I a | . | 
CRANFORD PARK, on the N. of Hounſlow Heath, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Berkeley, is an ancient ſtructure, ſitu- 
ated at an angle of the park, near Cranford Church. The 
park is well watered by a branch of the river Coln; and, 
though it commands no variety of proſpects, yet, from the 
diſtribution of the woods and other accompaniments, 1t 
may be deemed a pleaſant retirement. Notwithſtanding _ 
its vicinity to the metropolis, it is celebrated for game, par- 


® See Chertley, ; 
| ticularly 
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ticularly pheaſants, which are to be ſeen in great numbers; 
conſiderable pains having been taken for their preſervation. 
CRANHAM HALL, near Upminſter, in Eſſex, the ſeat 
of Sir Thomas Huſſey Apreece, Bart. 16 M. F. L. was many 
years the refidence-of General Oglethorpe, who died here, 
at a very advanced age, in 1785, after having lived to ſee 
his colony of Georgia, which he ſettled in 1732, become 
independent of the mother-country. 
CRAYFORD, a market town in Kent, 13 M. F. L. ob- 
tained its name from having anciently a ford over the river 
Cray, a little above its influx into the Darent. In the 
adjacent heath and fields are ſeveral caves, ſuppoſed to have 
been formed by the Saxons, as places of ſecurity for their 
wives, children, and effects, during their wars with the 
Britons. In the church is a fine altar-piece. 
CROYDON, a market town in Surry, on the edge of 
Banſtead Downs, 94 M. F. L. Abp. Whitgift founded an hoſ- 
ital here, for a warden, and 28 men and women, decayed 
38838 of Croydon and Lambeth, with a ſchool for 
ten boys, and as many girls, with 2ol. a year and a houſe 
for the maſter, who muſt be a clergyman. * This good 
Archbiſhop,” obſerves Stowe, © through God's favourable 
aſſiſtance, in his own life-time, performed and perfitted 
theſe premiſes, for that (as I myſelf have heard him ſay) 
be would not be to his executors a cauſe of damnation.” Such 
was the ſolicitude of this munificent prelate for the ſucceſs 
of his foundation. The manor has belonged, ever ſince the 
Conqueſt, to the Abps. of Canterbury; and here is a vene- 
rable palace, in which the firſt prelate that can be traced as 
reſident was Abp. Peckham in 1278, and the laſt, Abp. 
Hutton in 1757. In 1780, an act of Parliament was ob- 
tained, empowering certain truſtees to ſell the old palace, 
and to build a new one at Park Hall Farm, halfa mile from 
the town. The old palace was fold, purſuant to the act, to 
the late Sir Abraham Pitches, for 2,500l. and the premiſes 
are now occupied by a calico-printer, a tanner, and a pelt- 
monger. What reflections muſt this ſuggeſt on the viciſſi- 
tudes of our ſublunary ſcene! In this palace, now devoted 
to ſuch ignoble uſes, the great and good Abp. Parker, in 
July 1573, entertained Queen Elizabeth, and all her re- 
tinue, conſiſting of the principal nobility of the 1 
. This 
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This magnificent entertainment laſted ſeven days. The 


— 


pariſh- church, which is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, con- 


tains ſome fine monuments; among which are thoſe of the 
Archbiſhops Grindall, Whitgift, and Sheldon: the figure 
of the laſt, in a recumbent poſture, is a very fine piece of 
ſculpture, in white marble, Here are likewiſe the tombs of 
Archbiſhops Wake, Potter, and Herring. 

In this pariſh is Addiſcombe Place, the ſeat of Lord 
Hawkeſbury ; at North End, is Oakfield Place, the ſeat of 
Robert Smith, Eſq. and near the town is Haling Houſe, 
the ſeat of Mr, Hamond, and the handſome villas of the Hou. 
Richard Walpole, Samuel Beachcroft, Eſq. and Thomas 
Walker, Eſq. About a mile from the town, in the road 
to Addington, is a large chalk- pit, which produces a great 
variety of extraneous foſſils. See AdJdiſcombe Place and 
Haling Heuje. 33 8 


DAGENHAM, a village in Eſſex, 9 u. r. L. remarka- 
ble for the great breach made here, by the Thames, 

in 1703, which laid near 5000 acres of land under water. 
Aſter many expenſive projects to ſtop this breach, the land 
owners relinquiſhed the undertaking as impracticable. But, 
in 1714, Parliament interfered, and truſtees were appoint- 
ed, who, the next year, contraCted with Captain John Perry, 
who had been employed, by the Czar Peter the Great, 1n 
his works on the river Don, He accompliſhed the ar- 
duous undertaking in leſs than two years, for 25, oool. the 
ſum agreed upon. 

DAGNAM PARK, in the pariſh of Southweald, near 
Brentwood, the ſeat of Richard Neave, Eſq. ; 

DANSON-HILL, 11 u. r. L. on the Dover road, in 
the pariſh of Bexley, the elegant ſeat of Sir John Boyd, 
Bart. The grounds are beautifully diſpoſed, and adorned 
with a grand ſheet of water ; which, with woods, planta- 
tions, and agreeable inequalities of ſarface, compoſe a de- 
lightful ſcene, 


DARENT, a river in Kent, which riſes near Weſter- 


ham, and falls into the Thames at Dartford. Pope thus | 


celebrates this river: 


And filent Parent, ſtained with Daniſh blood. 
H DARXKING 
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DARKING, a market town in Surry, 23 M. F. . on 
the river Mole, and upon a rock of ſoſt ſandy ſtone, in 
which deep cellars are dug, that are extremely cold even in 
the midſt of ſummer. The ftreets are wide and open; 
and the town is, from its natural ſituation, remarkab 
clean, Water mills are numerous in the neighbourhood, 
and grind a great deal of corn.. An incredible quantity of 
poultry is ſold in Darking, which are large and fine, and re- 
markable for having five claws. Here are frequently, about 
Chriſtmas, capons ſo large, as to weigh between ſeven and 
eight pounds, out of their feathers. This town was de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, but rebuilt either by Canute or the 
Normans ; and the great Roman cauſeway, called Stony- 
ſtreet, paſſes through the churchyard, It is remarkable, 
that, according to the cuſtom of the manor, the youngeſt 
ſon or brother of a cuſtomary tenant is heir to the cuſtomary 
eſtate of the tenant dying inteſtate. Sce Chart Park, Deep- 


den, and Denbi 


bs. 

DARTFORD, a market town in Kent, 15 M. v. . 
on the river Darent. Here are the remains of a nunnery, 
founded by Edward [I]. Bridget, a daughter of Edward IV, 
was prioreſs here; and many ladies of noble families 
have been nuns in this houſe. At the diſſolution, 
Henry VIII converted it into a royal manſion, and granted 
the office of keeper of it to Sir Richard Long. On his 
death, Edward IV granted the ſame office to Lord Sey- 
mour, the unfortunate brother of the unfortunate Duke 
of Somerſet. Tt was granted, the next year, to Anne 


of Cleve, the divorced wife of Henry VIII; and, on her 


death, Queen Mary granted it to the Friars Preachers of 
Langley in Herts. Elizabeth, who viſited the houſe in 1573, 
kept it in her own hands; butJames I granted it to the Earl 
of Saliſbury. He conveyed it to Sir Robert Darcy, who 

ave it the name of Dartford Place, which it ſtill retains. 
What remains of this nunnery is only a ſine E and 
ſome contiguous buildings uſed as a farm honte. The gate- 
way is a ſtable. The ſite of the abbey was where the garden 
and ſtackyard now are. The garden and orchards were 


* encompaſſed by a ſtore wall ſtill entire. Henry VI founded 


an almſhouſe here for five decrepit men. On the river, the 
firſt 
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frf paper mill in England was erected by Sir John Spilman, 
who obtained a patent, and zool. a year, from Charles I, 
to enable him to carry on that manufacture; and on this 
river was alſo the firſt mill for ſlitting iron bars for making 
wire, Here is a church, with two churchyards; one round 
the church, and the other on the top of the hill without the 
town, which is ſo high that it overlooks the tower of the 
church. The rebellion of Wat Tyler began in this town. 

DATCHET, a village in Bucks, on the Thames, be- 
tween Eton and Staines. The wooden bridge here has a 
light appearance, but is decay ing ſo faſt, that it is in con- 
templation to build a ne one of ſtone. Below this bridge, 
the banks of the river are enriched with handſome villas, 
which command a noble view of Windſor Caftle, &c. Sce 
Dien Park. 

DEEPDEN, near Darking, is ſituated in a ſmall valley, 
ſurrounded by ſteep hills. Mr. Charles Howard, propri- 
etor of this place, in the lat century, who here amuſed him- 
ſelf with chemiſtry and other philoſophical reſearches, laid 
out the level ground about the houſe into pleaſant gardens, 
planted with a variety of exotics, 'The hills were covered 
with trees on every fide, excepting the ſouth aſpe&, which 
was planted with vines; and ſome tolerable good wine 
has been made here, thdugh the hill is ſo ſeep, that it 
is very difficult to aſcend it: but the vineyard is no more. 
On the ſummit of the hill, on the ſite of the vineyard, is a 
ſummer-houſe, from which, in a clear day, the fea, over the 


ſouth downs, near Arundel, may be diſcerned. This 


romantic ſpot deſcended to the late Duke of Norfolk, who 
pulled down the old houſe, and built a handſome one in its 
ſtead, The offices: being conſiderably lower than the 
houſe, the communication between them is ſubterraneous, 
The late Ducheſs was very fond of the gardens, and formed 
here a hermitage, with all the humble requiſites for a holy 
anchorite. In the gardens, on the fides of the hill, are ſe- 
veral natural caverns, 'The preſent Duke ſold the place, in 
1791, to Sir William Burrell, Bart. 

ENBIGHS, near Darking, was remarkable for its 
gardens, laid out in a ſingular ſtyle, by Jonathan Tyers, 
Efq. the firſt proprietor 8 Vauxhall, of that name. It is 


1 now 
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now in the poſſeſſion of Joſeph Deniſon, Eſq. Amo 
other ſingularities, Mr. Tyers had contrived what he called 
+ Ihe Valley of the Shadow of Death.” The view, upon 
a deſcent into this gloomy vale, was awful. There was a 
large alcove, divided into two compartments, in one of 
which the Unbeliever was repreſented dying in great agony. 
Near him were his books, which encouraged him in his li- 
bertine courſe, ſuch as Hobbes, Tindal, &c. In the other 
compartment was the good Chriſtian, in his dying moments, 
calm and ſerene, taking a ſolemn leave of the world, and 
| anticipating the joys of immortality. | 
| DENH AM, a village in Bucks, near Uxbridge, in which 
is the handſome ſeat and park of Benjamin Way, Eſq. At 
a little diſtance from this place is Denham Court, the pro- 
| porey of Sir William Bowyer, Bart. now let to Henry Hoare,. 


q. 
DEPTFORD, anciently called Weſt Greenwich, a large 
town in Kent, 33 M. F. L. divided into Upper and Lower. 
Deptford. It is remarkable for its noble dock, in which a 
great number of hands are employed. It has a wet dock, of 
two acres, for ſhips, and another of an acre and a half, with 
quantities of timber and other ſtores, and extenſive ſtore- 
houſes and offices, beſide dwelling-houſes for the officers. 
who are obliged to ſuperintend the works. Here the royal 
yachts are generally kept; and, near the dock, is the ma- 
nor of S1y's Court, the property of Sir Frederic Evelyn, of 
Wotton, Bart. The manor-houſe was the ſeat of his an- 
ceſtor, John Evelyn, Eſq. a celebrated natural [ona 164 
of the laſt century, and author of“ Sylva, or a Treatiſe on, 
Foreſt 'Trees;*” in which alſo reſided the Czar Peter the 
Great, during the time that he worked as a ſhipwright in 
the yard, to complete his knowledge in the practical part of 
naval architecture. But this houſe (which fill exiſts in 
every account of Depiford hitherto publiſhed) has been demo- 
liſhed many years; and on its fite now. ſtands the work»: 
houſe of the pariſh of St. Nicholas. | 
Insa Deptford are the two pariſhes of St. Nicholas and St. 
Paul, and two hoſpitals, one of which was incorporated by 
Henry VIII, and is called Trinity Houſe of Deptford. 
Strond: it contains 21 houſes, and is ſituated near the. 
church. The other, called Trinity Hoſpital, has 38 * 
3 Tus. 
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This has large gardens, well-kept; but, though it is the 
fineſt ſtructure, the other has the preference, on account of 
its antiquity; and as the Brethren of the Trinity hold their 
corporation by that houſe, they arq obliged at certain times 
to meet there for buſineſs. Both theſe houſes are for de- 
cayed pilots or maſters of ſhips, or their widows, the men 
being allowed 20s. and the women 16s. a month. To the 
N. W. of the town is the Red Houſe, a collection of ware- 
houſes and ſtorehouſes, built of red bricks, whence it had its 
name. See Wotton, 

DERHAM PARK, the ſeat of Chriſtopher Bethel, Eſq. 
two miles N. E. of Barnet, in the pariſh of Hadleigh, is ſitu- 
ated on an eminence, in a ſmall valley, and is ſurrounded, 
at a little diſtance, by a high hill. At the entrance 
of the extenſive park is a magnificent gateway, which colt. 

2000l. | 

DITTON PARK, the ſeat of Earl Beaulieu, in the pariſh 
of Datchet, was built by Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of 
State to James I, on the ſite of a manſion, which had been 
occupied by Cardinal Wolſey, It is ſurrounded by a moat. 
The apartments are ſpacious andfinely-painted ;-and, in the 
gallery, is a good collection of pictures. The park is famed 
tor its ancient majeſtic oaks, 

DORNEY-COURT, near Eton Wick, the ſeat of Sir 
Charles Harcourt Palmer, Bart. 

DOWN HALL, three miles from Sawbridgeworth, in the 
road to Hatfield Heath, in Eſſex, is the ſeat of Thomas Sel- 
wyn, Eſq. on an eminence that commands a fine proſpect. 
This plice Prior choſe for retirement, after many years of 
political intrigue ;..and in his works is “ Down Hall,” a. 
ballad, of which the beſt line is, g G 


„ ſhew'd you Down Hall: did you look for Verſailles hf 


Prior, after having filled many public employments with 
great ability, found himſelf, . at the age of 53; in danger of 
poverty. But his friends procured a: ſubſcription for his 
Poems, which amounted to 4000 guineas ; and Lord Har- 
ley, fon of the Earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably 


adhered, added an equal ſum for the purchaſe of this place, | 
vnich our poet was to enjoy during life, and Harley after 
his deceaſe. | IT 
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« He had now,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ what wits and phi- 
loſophers have often wiſhed, the power of paſſing the day 
in contemplative tranquillity. But it ſeems, that buſy men 
ſeldom hve long in a ſtate of quiet. It is not unlikely that 
his health declined, He complains of deafneſs ;* fer, (ſays. 
he) I took little care of my ears, while I was not ſure whether- 
my head was my o. Our poet alludes here to the terrors- 
of an impeachment which had been impending over him. 
He died at Wimpole, in Cambridgeſhire, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Oxford, in 1721. After his death, the noble pro- 
prietor much improved the ground, cut viſtas through an 
adjacent wood, and ſometimes made it the place of his re- 
ſidence. The preſent manſion is a handſome edifice, rebuilt. . 
a few years ago. | 

DOWN PLACE, the ſeat of the late Duke of Argyle, 
and now of John Barker Church, Eſq. is fituated on the 
Thames, between Maidenhead and Windſor. The noble 
buildings of Windſor and Eton are here ſeen in a point of 
view which is not to be equalled in any other place. 

DUEWICH, a village, in the pariſh of Camberwell, 


five M. y. L. celebrated à few years ago for its medicinal 


waters, to which there was ſuch a reſort of company, that 
the maſter of the houſe, then called The Green Man, erected. 
a handſome room for their accommodation. The wells have 
ſince fallen into diſrepute, and the heuſe being converted 
into a private dwelling, was occupied, for ſome time, by 
Lord Thurlow. The fine walk oppoſite this houſe, through 
the woods, affords from its top a noble proſpe& ; but this is 
much exceeded by that from a hill behind the houſe, under 
a tree, called The Oak of Honour. But excluſive of fine 
proſpects, Dulwich is delightful for its rural ſimplicity, which 
is thus celebrated by the Æſculapian bard: 

Or loſe the world amid the ſylvan wilds 

Of Dulwich, yet by barbarous arts unſpoil'd. | 

DULWICH COLLEGE, founded at Dulwich, in 1614. 

by Mr. Edward Alleyn, who named it the College of God's 
Gift. This gentleman was an actor in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the principal performer in many of Shak- 
ſpeare's plays“. | 


* The following anecdote will ſhew the high eſteem in which he was 
held as an actor: „Edward Alleyn, the Garrick of Shakſpeare's 8 


— 


DULWICH COLLEGE, 79x 


He founded this college for a Maſter and Wardens, who» 
were always to be of the name of Alleyn or Allen, with four- 
Fellows, three of whom were to be divines, and the fourth 
an organiſt ;- and for ſix poor men, as many poor women, 
and twelve poor boys, to be educated by two of the Fel- 
lows. When the boys-arrive at a proper age, they are ſent to- 
the Univerſities, or placed out apprentices. A premium of 
10l. is given with each of the latter; and, if they behave 
well, they are preſented: with 51. at the expiration of their 
ſervitude. * Mr. Alleyn conſtituted for viſitors, the Church- 
wardens of St. Botolph Biſhopſgate,. St. Giles Cripplegate, . 
and St. Saviour, Southwark, who, upon occaſion, were to ap- 
peal to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, before whom all the 
Members were to be {worn at their admiſſion. To this col- 
lege belongs a Chapel, in which the founder himſelf is bu- 
ried, The Maſter is Lord of the Manor for a conſiderable- 
extent, and enjoys the affluence and eaſe of the: Prior of a mo- 
naſtery. Both he and the Warden muſt continue unmarried, . 


had been on the moſt friendly footing with our poet, as well as Ben Jons 
ſon. They uſed frequently to ſpend their evenings at the ſign of the 
Globe, near Blackfriars, where the playhouſe then was. In confequence 
of one of theſe meetings, the following letter was written by G. Peel, a 
dramatic poet, who belonged. to the club, to one Marle, an intimate of, 


his : 
« Friend Marle, 


I never longed for thy company more than laſt night: we were all 
very merrye at the Globe, when Ned Alleyn did not feruple to affyrme 
pleaſauntely to thy Friende Will, that he had ſtolen his ſpeeche about the 
2 of an actor's excellencye in Hamlet his Tragedye, from conver- 

ations manyfold, whych had paſſed betweene them, and opinyons given 
by ANT touching the ſubject. Shakſpear did not take this talke in good 
ſorte; but Jonſon put ai end to the ſtrife with wigs remarkinge, 
This affaire needeth no contentione ; you ſtole it from Ned, no doubte ; 
do not marvel: Have you. not ſeen him act tymes out of number ?”? 

Fg Annual Regiſter, Vol. XIII. 


* An idle tradition, ſufficiently exploded in the Biographia Britannica, 
aſſigned as his motive for this endowment, that once perſonating the De- 
vil, he was ſo terrified at ſeeing a real Devil, as he imagined, upon the 
ſtage, that he quitted his profeſſion, and devoted his life to religious exer- 
ciſes; an idea has prevailed, that the founder excluded all future bene. 
factions to this college; but this is erroneous. In 1686, Mr. Cartwright; 
a celebrated comedian and bookſeller in Holborn, bequeathed to the col. 
lege his collection of books and pictures, and 400l. in money; and, in 
1756, a legacy of 300l. was left to the college, by Lady Falkland; the in- 
tereſt to be divided among the poor brethren and ſiſters, according to the 
will of che donor. 8 | 25 
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was afterward rebuilt by Mr. Dalbiac, and is now the ſear: 
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on pain of being excluded the college. The Warden ab. 
ways ſucceeds upon the death of the Maſter. 

The original edifice was after a plan of InigoJones, in the 
old taſte, and contains the chapel, and Maſter's apartments,, 
in the front, and the lodgings of the other inhabitants 
in the wings. That on the eaſt fide was new-built, in 1739. 
The Maſter's rooms are adorned with noble old furniture, 
which he is obliged to purchaſe, on his entrance into that 
ſtation ; and there is a library to which every Maſter gene- 
rally adds a number of books. L 

DURDANSs, near Epſom, was originally built by George 
firſt Earl of Berkeley, with the materials brought from 
Nonſuch, when that celebrated royal ceſidence was demo- 
liſhed, But this being deſtroyed by fire, many years ago, 


of Mrs. Kenworthy. 
E. 


ALING, Great and Little, two villages between Brent- 
ford and Acton. At Great Ealing are many handſome 
villas, among which the moſt diſtinguiſned are Ealing, 
Grove Houſe, Mr. Bayly's; Rockwork Gate Houſe, the 
elegant reſidence of. Mr. Matthias; and a houſe, lately 
built by Mr. Wood, on a fine eminence on the right hand 
of the road from Acton to Hanwell. At Little Ealing, is. 
Place Houſe, the villa of Sir Charles Gould, Bart. and the 
houſes of General Laſcelles and Mr. Fiſher. See Gunnerſbury 
Heuſe. 

EO WARE, a market town, eight u. r. IL. on the road 
to Ayleſbury. The weſt fide of the ſtreet is in the pariſh 
of Whitchurch. See Canons. , 

EDMONTON, a village in Middleſex, ſeven u. F. L. 
in the road to Ware. See Buſh Hill. 

EFFINGHAM, a village, three miles from Leather- 
head, was once, according to tradition, a populous place, 
in which were ſixteen churches. There are ſtill proofs of 
its having been much larger than it is at preſent ;. for wells, 
and cavities like cellars,. have been frequently found 1n the 
fields and woods here; and in the church are ſeveral old 


ſtalls and monuments. / 
EGHADM 


E err | Lt 
EGHAM, a village in Surry, on the Thames, 18 


u. r. I. Here is a neat almſhouſe, founded in 1706, by 
Mr. Henry Strode, merchant of London, for fix men and 
fix women, The centre of this building is a good houſe 
for a ſchoolmaſter, who has the education of 20 poor boys 
of Egham. Sir John Denham, father of the poet of the 
fame name, and Baron of the Exchequer in the reigns of 
James and Charles I, reſided in this pariſh, and fotinded. 
an almſhouſe here, for ſix men and fix women. See Cooper's: 
Hill and Runny Mead. | 
ELSTREE, a village in Herts, 11 M. r. L. in the road 
from Edgware to St. Alban's, is thought by Norden to- 
have been the Roman city called Sullonica, mentioned by 
Antoninus ; but Camden and Horſley are of opinion that 
ir was on Brockley Hill, in this neighbourhood; many urns. 
coins, Roman bricks, &c. having been dug up there ; and 
at Penny-well, near Brockley Hill, are ſtill viſible the 
foundation of ſeveral walls. - 
EL'THAM, a ton, eight u. p. L. on the road to Maid- 
ſtone. Anthony Beck, Biſhop of Durham, having fraudu- 
lently ſecured the poſſeſſion of this manor, beautified the 
capital manſion, and left it to Eleanor, the Queen of 
Edward I. Edward II frequently refided here. His 
Queen was here delivered of a ſon, who had the name of 
John of Eltham. .Pvſlibly, from this eircumſtance, it is. 
improperly called King John's Palace; unleſs it obtained 
this appellation from the ſumptuous entertainment given 
here by Edward III to the captive King John of France. 
Succeeding princes, and particularly Henry VII, enlarge 
and improved this palace; but it was neglected, after Green-- 
wich became the favourite dountry reſidence. Our princes _ 
often celebrated their feſtivals at Eltham with great pomp. 
One of the laſt of theſe feaſts was held here at Whitſuntide, 
in 1515, When Henry VIII created Sir Edward Stanley,. 
Baron Monteagle, for his ſervices at Flodden Field. Part 
of the ſtately hall which was the ſcene of thoſe feaſts, 
is ſtil] in good preſervation, and is uſed as a barn. The 
roof, in particular, is ſomewhat like that of Weſtminſter 
Hall. The large moat round the palace, although the 
greateſt part of it is dry, and covered with verdure, has ſtill 
two ſtone bridges over it, one of which conliſts of ug 


with deer. This was granted, by the Conqueror, to an 
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arches. The farm-houſe in the incloſure, though ſome- 
what modernized, or rather diſguiſed, by plaſter and 
white-waſhing, was. part of this ancient palace. Queer 
Elizabeth, who was born at Greenwich, was frequently car- 
ried thence to Eltham, when an infant, for the benefit of 
the air; and this palace ſhe viſited in a ſummer excurſion 
round the country in 15594 It was granted, with the 
manor, for a term of years, perpetually renewable, to one 
of the anceſtors of Sir John Shaw, who has here a ſeat and 
plantations, called Eltham Lodge ; but the.trees in the 
park are the property of the crown, and many of them were 
marked for ſale in the laſt ſurvey. In the handſome 
arden of Mr. Dorrington is a green-houſe, in which were. 
ormerly kept the exotics of that eminent botaniſt, Dr. Sher- 
rard. The Hortus Elthamienſis is well-known to the curious 
in botany. On a part of Shooter's Hill, in this pariſh, is a 
lofty tower, erected by Lady James, to commemorate the 
reduction, in 1756, of Severndroog, a ſtrong fort, which 
belonged to Angria, the pirate, on an iſland near Bombay. 
This ſtructure, which is called Severndroog Caltle, is. 
erected from a defign of Mr. Jupp, and is of a triangular 
form, with turrets at each angle. It is ſeen at a great dif- 
tance. Ste Fairy Hill and Park Farm Place. 
EMBER COURT, at Thames Ditton, between: Kings 
ſton and Eſher, was the ſeat of Arthur Onflow, the cele- 
brated Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. It is now the 
ſeat of Sir Francis Ford, Bart. i | 
ENFIELD, a market town. in Middleſex, 10 M. F. L. 
was famous for its chaſe, a large tract of woodland, filled 


anceſtor of the Mandevilles, Earls of Eſſex, from whom 
it came to the Bohuns, and was afterward annexed to the 
Duchy of Lancaſter. When King James reſided at The- 
obalds, this:chaſe was. well-ſtocked with deer; but, in the 
civil wars, it was ſtripped of the game and timber, and Jet 
out in farms. At the reſtoration, however, it was again 
laid open, woods were planted, and the whole chaſe was- 
flocked with deer; but, by an act of Parliament, in 1779, 
it was disforeſted. Part of it was allotted to different pa- 
niſhes, and incloſed, when it was found to contain 8 FL X 
acres;, and another part, reſerved to the crown, was fol 
” | HT 7 


8 5 
in eight lots, at the office of the Duchy of Lancaſter. 
In the town, oppoſite the church, was an ancient brick 
ſtructure, built, in the reign of Henry VII, by Sir Thomas 
Lovel. Henry VIII is thought to have purchaſed it as a 
nurſery for his children. Edward VI went henre to the 
Tower, on his acceſſion to the throne. In April x 5 57, the 
Princeſs Elizabeth was eſcorted from Hatfield to Enfield 
Chaſe, by a retinue of 12 ladies in white ſatin, on ambling 
alfries, and 20 yeomen in green, all on horſeback, that 
5 grace might hunt the hart. On entering the chafe, ſhe 
was met by 50 archers, in ſcarlet boots and yellow ca 
armed with gilded bows, one of whom preſented her with 
a filver-headed arrow winged with peacock's feathers. By 
way of cloſing the ſport, the Princeſs was gratiſied with the 
#1ivilege of cutting the throat of a buck ; a privilege, we. 
fancy, which our preſent amiable Princeſſes will never be 
ſolicitous to claim. The palace was afterward alienated 
from the crown, and is now the property of Samuel Clay- 
ton, Eſq. Only a ſmall part behind, 1s left ſtanding ; the 
whole building, in front, being taken down : and, on the 
ſite of it, are erected ſome ſmall houſes. In the garden is 
ſtill a fine cedar of Libanus, planted about the middle of 
the laſt century. Enfield. Park, part of this royal demeſne, 
is the ſeat of Mr. Clayton. In this pariſh alſo are ſeveral 
handſome villas ; particularly, Forty Hill, Captain Arm- 
ſtrong's; Weſt Lodge, Eaſt Lodge, and North Lodge, the 
property of the Ducheſs of Chandos, the laſt in the occu- 
pation of Thomas James, Eſq. and a large new-built houſe _ 
on Beech Hill, the teat of William Franks, Eſq. See South 
| Lodge and Trent Pace. R ro Bi. © MARE 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, in the pariſh of Egham, but 
in the county of Berks, is delightfully fituated on the ſum- 
mit of Cooper's Hill, in the road that leads through Windſor 
Great Park,to Reading. Among ſome good houſes here, 
is the handſome ſeat of- Mrs, Hervey. (4 OF 
EPPING, a town in Eſſex, 16 M. F. 1. The markets, 
which are on Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday for pro- 
viſions, are kept in Epping Street, a hamlet, about a mile 
and a half from the church. The butter made in this part 
of the country, and known in London by the name of Epping 
vm 2 utter, 
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butter, is in particular eſteem, and ſells, in courſe, al x 
higher price than any other. FS: 
EPPING FOREST, a royal chaſe, extending from the 
town of Epping almoſt to London, was anciently a very 
extenſive diſtrict, and, unger the name of the Foreſt of 
Eſſex, included a great part of the country. It had after. 
ward the name of Waltham Foreſt, which has long yielded 
to its preſent appellation. To this foreſt, that of Hainault, 
which hes to the ſouth-eaſt, was once, it is e an ap- 
3 Both theſe foreſts are adorned with many ſeats 
and villas. A ſtag is annually turned out, on this foreſt, on 
Eaſter Monday, for the amuſement of the London ſportſmen. 
See Hainault Fort. J 
EPSOM, a town in Surry, 144 M. F. I. Its mineral 
waters, which iſſue from a riſing ground near Aſhted, were 
diſcovered in 1618, and ſoon became famous ; but, for 
many years paſt, they have been neglected, and the public 
rooms are gone to decay. Horſe-races are annually held on 
the neighbouring downs. 'The town extends about a mile 
and a half, in a Emicircle, from the church, to Durdans, 
the ſeat of Mrs. Kenworthy ; and here are ſo many orchards 1 
and gardens, that a ſtranger would be at a loſs to know 
whether this were a town in a wood, or a wood in a town, 
There are many fine ſeats in the neighbourhood, beſide 
Durdans; as a ſeat on Woodcote Green, belonging to Wil. 
liam Northey, Eſq. Lord of the Manor: Woodcote Park, 
the late Lord Balgmore's, now the ſeat of Lewis Teſſier, 
Efq. and Pit Place, fo called from its ſituation, being in a 
chalk-pit. It was built by the late Mr. Belcher, and is a 
very whimſical but elegant retirement. The laſt proprietor, 
Mr. Fitzherbert, made great improvements in it: the draw. 
ing- room, conſervatory, and aviary, in particular, are ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt beautiful of the kind in Surry. It is 
now the property of Mr. [Jewdwine. (+ ee 
ERITH, a village, in Kent, on the Thames, 14 M. F. I. 
See Belvedere Houſe. © | 1 
ESH ER, a village on the road to Guildford, 16.51. f. ns 
Ser Claremont. ; 8 5 
ESHER PLACE, the ſeat of the late Right Hon. Henry 
Pelham, and now of his daughter, Miſs Pelham, is a Go- 
thic ſtructure, of brick, with Tone facings to the doors and 


| windows. 
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windows. It was baile. by Cardinal Wolfey ; but Mr. 


Pelham rebuilt the w (except the two towers in the 
body of the houſe, which belonged to the old building) in 


the ſame ſtyle of architecture it was before, The river 


5 Mole glides cloſe by it; and there is a fine ſummer - houſe 
on a hill, on the left, as you anter the grove, which com- 
q mands a view of the houſe, park, and all the adjacent 
| country. | 

b The neceflity of accommodating the young plantation to 


ſome large trees which grew before in the grove, has con- 
fined its variety. The groups are few and ſmal!; there 
was not room for larger or for more; there were no oppor- 
tunities to form continued narrow glades between oppoſite 


openings ſpreading every way, and t differences of 
tance | nn trees are the principal variety; but 
the grove winds along the bank of the Mole, on the ſide 
and at the foot of a very ſudden aſcent, the upper of 
which is covered with wood. In one place it cloſe 
to the covert ; retires, from it in another; and in a third 
ſtretches acroſs a bold receſs, which runs up high into the 
thicket. The trees ſometimes overſpread at below ; 
ſometimes leave an open ſpace to the river; at other times 
crown the brow of a large knoll, climb up a or 
hang on a gentle declivity. . Theſe varieties in the fitua- 
tion more than compenſate for the want of variety in the 
diſpoſition of the trees ; and the many happy circumſtances 
which concur 29 8 ' 
© In Eſher's peaceful grove, 

« Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham's love,”” . 
render this little ſpot more agreeable than apy at Clare 
mont. 8 5 

ETON, a village on the Thames, in Bucks, 
Windſor, is famous for its royal college and ſe 
founded by Henry VI, in 1440, for the ſupport of a provoſt 


and ſeven fellows, and 'the education of ſeventy youths in 
claſſical learning. It conſiſts of two quadrarg!cs; one ap» N 
propriated to the ſchool, and the lodging of the maſters 
and ſcholars; in the midſt of which is à copper flatue of 
the founder, on a marble 1 7 erected at the expence of 
; K * one 


lines; the vacant ſpaces are therefore chiefly irregular N 
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one of the Proyoſts, Dr. Godolphin. In the other quad 
rangle are the apartments of the Provoſt and Fellows. On 
the ſouth fide of the inner court of this quadrangle, is the 
ſibrary, one of the fineſt in England The 'chapel'is a 
ſtately ſtructure, and apparently by the ſame hand who de- 
ſigned King's College, Cambridge. At the weſt end of 
this chapel is a marble ſtatue, by Bacon, of the © ill-fated 
Henry.” | | en BILE" en * 

The ſeventy King's ſcholars, as thoſe are called who are 
on the foundation, when properly qualified, are elected, on 
the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt, to King's College in Cam- 
bridge, but are not removed till there are vacancies in that 
college, and then they are called according to ſeniority ; 
and after they have been three years at Cambridge, they ! 
claim a fellowſhip. Beſide thoſe on the foundation, there 
are, feldom leſs than zoo noblemen and gentlemen's ſons, 
who board at the maſter's houſes, or within the bounds of 
the college. The ſchool is divided into upper and lower, 
and each of theſe into threę Claſſes.” * To each” ſchool there 
is a maſter and four aſſiſtants. The revenue of the college- 
amounts to about 500. a year. 
 _EWEL, a market town in Surry, 13 M. r. 1. Here a 
ſpring breaks out in different ſpots, and becomes the head 
of a ſine ſtream, called the Malden, that falls into the 
Thames at Kingſton. Here are the elegant ſeat and plea- 
ſure 'grounds of Philip Rowden, Efq. and the manſion” of 
Sin George Glyn, Bat... 
/ 133 1 * e N inn, 1 14482 
FAIRLODP, a celebrated oak, in the pariſh of Barking, 

and foreſt of Hainault, in Eſſex. See Hainault Foreft. © 

FAIRY HILL, a villa, at Mottingham, a hamlet of the 
city of Rocheſter, near Eitham, in Kevot, was many years in 
the occupation of Earl Bathurſt, who greatly improved the 
| groups. It is now the reſidence of John Randal}; E{q. 

. FETCHAM a village near featherhead, in which is the 
fine ſeat af Thomas Hankey; Eigagag. 
FINCHLE, a village, in Middleſex, near a noted com- 
mon, ſeven . v. f. in the road to St. Alb ans. 
FI TZROY FARM, the villa of Lord Southampto 
near Highgate. | The grounds are kept in the higheſt cu ti- 


vation of the ferme ornee. t . 0 
N FITZWALTERS, 


ee e 
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FITZWALTERS, the. ſeat of Thomas Wright E vat 
$henfield, near the 21 mile ſtone, in the road to Chelmsford. 
Being of an octagon form, it is commonly called the Round 
Houſe, , Mr. Wright has formed a fine erpeptine pirge 
of water in the front of the houſe, ayer which he has built 
a beautiful little bridge, and, next to the great road, he has 
erected two lodges for porterss I 4, 
_;FOOT's-CRAY, PLACE, 12 M. r. . in the road to 
Maidſtone, was built by Mr. Bouchier Cleve, a pew terer 
of Cheapfide, after a deſign of Palladio. It be the pro- 
perty of Sir George Yonge, who married Mr. Cleve's 
daughter, and was fold, for leſs than a third part of the ori- 
ginal expence, to Benjamin Harence, Eſq. The, hall is oc- 
tagonal, and has a; gallery round, which leads to the bed 
chambers. It is enlightened, from the top, and, is very 
beautiful. _ The houſe, which is built of ſtone, ſtands on a 
riſing ground, with a gradual deſcent to the water, which, 
from the houſe, appears to be a ſmall river gliding through 
the whole length of the ground; and in that part of the water 
oppoſite to the houſe, is a fine caſcade ; but this water,which 
appears to be ſuch a pretty natural ſtream, is an artificial one 
brought from the river Cray..,. +. ,_:. IF: © 
. FROGMORE, a village in Berks, near Windior.. A 
houſe here, formerly the“ reſidence of the EarFof Pomfret, 
is now the Queen's Paihv; and oppoſite to” this, on the 
other ſide of the road, was lately tlie reſidence of the Hon. 
Ariana Margaret Egerton, which was added, at Michaelmas 
1792, to the Queen's Botanic Nurſery ; and here her Ma- 


jeſty is making conſiderable improvements. „ 
FULHAM, a village, four . F,. I. oppoſite Putney, has 
been the derneſne of the Bps. of London, ever ſince the 
Conqueſt. Here they have à palace: and in the church yard 
are the tombs of the Biſhops Compton, Kobinſan, Gibfon, 
Hayter, Terrick, and Lowth. On the I hames, are the hand- 
ſome villas of Dr. Milman, FThilip Stephens, Eſq. Mr. 
Woodcock, Dr, Cadogan, and Miſs Chauncey.” ©» © 
HHS ET «df 134 2001 16.4. 098 a nA r A SY | 
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GATTON, in Surry; 19ʃ ,. r: 1. in the road to Ryegate, 
has ſent Megibeis e amet, ever Aer Henry VI. 
and was formerly a populous place, Gat is How a mean 
12 village 
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village. The members are returned by its conſtable, annu- 
ally choſen at the Lord of the Manor's court. Upper Gat- 
ton is the ſeat of Mark Currie, Eſq. and Gatton Park, with 
the ſole property of the borough, belongs to Robert Lad. 
broke, Eſq. Near Gatton Park is Ladbroke Houſe, the 
ſeat of Richard Ladbroke, Eſq. Gatton is famous for a 
oy of white ſtone, which, though very ſoft, will endure 
e fire admirably well, but neither the ſun nor the air; 
on which account it is much uſed for glaſs-houſes,'and by 

chemiſts and bakers. | | 
GIDEA HALL was an ancient ſeat, near Rumford, 
12 M. . I. It was begun by Sir Thomas Cooke, who ob- 
tained a licence from Edward IV, to make here a park and 
caſtle ; but being ſeverely fined, and his houſe plundered, 
on a charge of treaſon, for refuſing to lend money for the 
uſe of the Houſe of Lancaſter, he left it unfiniſhed at his 
death in 1478. Sir Anthony, bis grandfan, one of the pre- 
ceptors of Edward VI, finiſhed it in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; whom he had the honour of entertaining here 
in 1568.* Qpeen Mary de Medicis was lodged here, 
in 


* This Sir Anthony Cooke was particularly fortunate in his four 
daughters, who were all eminent for their great literary attainments. 
Mildred, the eldeſt, was above forty-two years the wife of that great 
ſtateſman William Lord Burleigh, She was learned in the Greek tongue, 
and wrote a letter in that language, to the Univerſity of Cambridge. She 
had, moreover, great political talents; was a patroneſs of literature ; and 
diſtinguiſhed for her numerous charities.— Anne, the ſecond daughter, 
was the ſecond wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and mother of 
the great Lord St. Alban's. This lady, who was eminently Killed in 
Greek, Latin, and Italian, had the honour of being appointed Governeſs 
to King Edward VI. To her inſtructions was probably owing tbe ſur- 
prifing knowledge of that excellent young prince. Her ſons Anthony and 
Francis were not a little indebted, for the reputation they e to 
the pains taken with them, by this excellent woman, in their tender years, 
When they grew up, they found in her a ſevere, but admirable monitor. 
She tranflated from the Italian, the Sermons of Barnardine Ochine z and, 
from the Latin, Biſhop Jewel's Apology for the Church of England; 
both which met with the bigheſt applauſe. —Elizabeth, the third, was 
| equally happy in improving the advantages conferred upon her ; for ſuch 
was her progreſs in the learned languages, that ſhe gained the applauſe of 
the moſt eminent ſcholars of the age. She was firſt the wife of Sir Tho- 
mas Hobby, Ambaſſador to France; and, afterward, of John Lord Ruſſell, 
fon of Francis, Earl of Bedford, For the tombs of both her huſbands, 
he wrote epitaphs in Greek, Latin, and Engliſh. — Catherine, the — 
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in 10 This venerzble manſion; was purchaſed by Sir 


John Eyles, Bart. who took it down, arid built the preſeut 
ſtructure, Which he ſold, in . 1745, to Governor Benyon, 
whoſe ſon, Richard Benyon, Efq. is the preſent proprietor. 
The Hou has been raiſed; enlarged, and repaired by N. 
Benyon, who has, much improved the grounds by planta- 
tions, and 4 fine piece of water, Which.-the great road 
cloſſes, over a bridge of three elliptic atches, deſigned by Mr. 
us tee gary ape op ren hag Rees oo ed 
GOB!ON S, in the pariſh of North Mims, took its nale 
from the family of the Gobions, its ancient lords. It was 
afterward the feat bf Lady More, mother-in-law of that 
jhuſtrious character Sir Thomas More ; on whoſe execu- 
tion it was wreſted from her by the tyrant Henry, notwith- 
ſtanding it was her jointure from her firſt huſband, This 
venerable:manfion, once famous for its fine gardens in the 
ancient taſte, is now the ad of John Hunter, Eſq. who 
has here devoted his attention to tillage and grazing. His 
teams and ploughs are drawn by oxen, which is a great ſingu- 
larity in this country. Ahh 
GODSTORNE, a village in Surry, in the road to Lewes, 
19 u. r I. has its name from. its excellent ſtone” quarries. 
GORHAMBURY, near St Alban's, a manor, which, 
belonged to the church of that place, was granted, at the 
diſſoſution, to Sir Ralph Rowlet, who fold it to dir Nicholas 
Bacon, the great and good Lord Keeper, who built the late 
magnificent ſpecimen of ancient architecture now demo- 
liſhed, and adorned it with gardens, which, in thoſe days, 
were very famous. Sir Nicholas was ſucceeded here by his 
ſon Anthony, at whoſe death it devolved on 'that glory of 
our country, Francis Viſcount St. Alban's, whoſe matchleſs 
talents, deplorable” weaknefles, and merited fall, have been 
the ſubject of ſo many able pens. Foreſeeing his fall, he 
conveyed his eſtate to his faithful ſecretary Sir Thomas 
Meautys, from whoſe heirs it paſſed by fale to Sir Harbottle 


married to Sir Henry Killegrew, was ' famous for her knowledge in the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues, and for her ſkill in poetry. She was 
buried in the church of St. Thomas the Apoſtle, in Viatry Ward, 
London, where there is a monument to her memory, with an inſcription 


som poſed by herſelf. . | | 
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head, or the whole boat's fare at four ſhillings. 


GRAVESEND. . 


_ Grimiſton, Bart. anceſtor of the preſent proprietor, James 


1 Grimſton of Ireland, and Lord Verulam of Great 
tain. | 
| Here, in 1577, Queen Elizabeth was entertained by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, from Saturday, May 18 to the Wedneſday 
following, at che expence of 5771. 68. 74d. beſide 15 bucks 
and two ſtags. Among the dainties of the feathered kind, 
in this entertainment, we obſerve herons, bitterns, god- 
wittes, dotterds, ſhovelers, curlews, and knots ; and it may 
not be improper to add, that in Mr. Nichols“ relation of 
her Maj-ſty's viſit to Cowdry in Suſſex, where ſhe ſpent 
ſome days, we find © the proportion of breakfaſt was three 
oxen and 140 geeſe !” | 
Mr. Horace Walpole complimented the late proprietor 

on his taſte in preſerving the venerable manſion ho- 
noured by the viſits of Elizabeth, and the reſidence of the 

reat Lord St. Alban's. But, alas! we may apply to 

aſhion what the Poet ſays of Love, Omnia vincit Amor, 
& nos cedamus Amori.” The modern Gorhambury was 
built by the preſent Lord Grimſton. 

GRAVESEND, in Kent, the firſt on the Thames, 
22M.F.L. The pariſhes of Graveſend and Milton were 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and are 2 by a 
Mayor, 12 Jurats, and 24 Common Councilmen. It 
a market every Wedneſday and Saturday. The manor 
of Graveſend being in the poſſeſſion of the Abbot of St. 
Mary la Grace, of 'Tower Hin, he obtained of Richard II, 
a grant to Graveſend and Milton of the excluſive 1 

conveying paſſengers to London, on condition they 
ſhould provide boats, and carry all perſons, at eng er 

ey 


enjoy this privilege ; but the fare is now nine- pence each. 


'The boats depart on the ringing of a bell a quarter of an 
hour; they go to London with every flood, and return from 
Billingſgate with every ebb. Coaches attend the arrival of 
the boats, to convey paſſengers to Rocheſter, at 18. 6d. each. 
In 3727, the church and great part of the town were 
conſumed by fire. Soon after, the preſent church was erected, 
to the expence of which George II contributed. The 
town-houſe was erefted in 1765. In 1772 an act was ob- 

tained for new paving and lighing the ſtreets, | 
4 GREE N- 
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 GREENHITHE, in Kent, a hamlet of Swanſcomb, on 
the Thames, has a horſe ferry to Weſt Thurrock, in Eſſex. 
Great quantities of lime are conveyed hence to London, for 
building; and not only the farmers on the Eſſex coaſt, but 
coaſting veſſels alſo, from different parts of the kingdom, fre- 
quently take in here a freight of chalk. Extraneous foflils 
are often found imbedded in the chalk. | 
GREENSTED, a village near Ongar, remarkable for 
its ancient little church, a plate of which is engraved by the 
ſociety of Antiquaries, Vol, II. Plate VII. Its walls are 
formed of the ſolid trunks of trees placed in rows, and ſeem 
— to endure for ages more, though anterior to the 
Conqueſt. 5 
GREEN STREET HOUSE, the ſeat of William Morley, 
Eſq. in the pariſh of Eaſt Ham. It ſtands about a gar 6 
N. W. of the church, and is an excellent houſe, partly an- 
cient, and partly modernized, with an old tower in the 
rden, 50. feet high. This houſe is ſaid to have been 
built by King Henry VIII, for Queen Anne Boleyn. The 
eſtate has been in the family of the Nevils, Earls of Weſt- 


morland and Lord Latimer, ſome of whom are interred in | 


the church. 

GREENWICH, a town in Kent, 4 M. v. L. was the 
birth-place of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth : and 
here Edward VI died. A palace, erected here by Hum- 
phry Duke of Glouceſter, who named it Placentia, was 
enlarged by Henry VII, and completed by Henry VIII; 
but being afterward ſuffered to ruu to ruin, was pulled 
down by Charles II, who began a * edifice, and 
lived to ſee the firſt wing finiſhed. He alſo enlarged the 
park, walled it round, planted it, and erected a royal ob- 
ſervatory on the top of the hill, for the uſe of the cele= 
brated Flamſteed whoſe name the hill retains. | He like - 
wiſe furniſhed it with mathematical inſtruments for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, and a deep dry well for obſerving the 
ſtars in the day time. 4s 
That which is properly the palace here, is an edi- 
fice of no great extent, and is converted into a reſidence 
for the Ranger of the park. This park is well-ſtocked 
with deer, and affords as much variety, in proportion. to 
its ſize, as any in the kingdom; but the views ram the 


02 GREENWICH, 


Obſervatory andthe One'tree Hill are Beautiful beydnd 
imagination, particularly the former. The. projection of 
theſe Hills is ſo bold, that you do not look down upon a 
8 falling ſlope or flat incloſures, but at once upon 
the tops of branching trees, which grow in knots and 
clumps out of deep hollows and imbrowning dells:' The 
cattle feeding on the lawns, Which appear in breaks amon 

them, ſeem moving in a region) of fairy land. A WMostänf 
natural openings among the branches of the trees break 
upon little pictureſque views of the ſWelling ſurf, which, 
when illumined by the ſun, have an effect, pleaſing beyond 
the power of fancy to echibit. This is the fore- ground 
of the landſcape; a little farther the eye falls on the noble 
hoſpital in the midſt of an amphitheatre of wood j* then the 
two reaches of the river make that beautiful ſerpentine 
which forms the Ifle of Dogs, and preſents the floating com- 
merce of the Thames. To the left, appeats a fine tract of 
country leading to the capital, which there terminates the 


per. | | | | An. 
The church, rebuilt by the Commiſſioners for erecting 
the fifty new churches, is dedicated to St. Alphage,  Abp. 
of Canterbury, ſaid to have been ſlain by the Danes, on 
that ſpot. A college at the end' of the-town, fronting the 
Thames, (for the maintenance of 20 decayed old houſe- 
keepers, 12 out of Greenwich, and eight to be alternately 
choſen from Snottiſham and Caſtſe-Riſing in Norfolk) is 
called the Duke of Norfolk's College, though it was found- 
ed, in 1613, by Henry Earl of Northampton, brother of 
Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and ſon of that illuſtrious 
warrior and poet, Henry Earl of Surry. - In 1560, Mr. 
Lambard, author of the Perambulation of Kent, built an 
hoſpital, called Queen' Elizabeth's College, the firſt erected 
by an Engliſh Proteſtant ſubject. een ue 
At the ſummit of Maize Hill are Vanbrugh Fields, in 
which is a houſe built by the celebrated Sir John Van- 
brugh, in imitation, it is ſaid, of part of the late Baſtile at 
Paris, in which he was certainly confined for ſome time. 
It is the reſidence of William Webber, Eſq. Not far from 
it are ſome other houſes in the ſame ſtyle of building, one 
of which was the ſeat of the late Lord 'Tyrawley, but is now 
inhabited by Charles Brett, Eſq. See Blackheath, Meß- 
tomb Park, and Woodland Houſe. GREEN- 


. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 103. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL was founded in 1694, by 
King William and Queen Mary, for the uſe of diſabled 
En Fm ſeamen and their children, and for the widows and 
children of ſuch as were ſlain at ſea *. 
It is erected on the ſouth fide of the Thames, on a ter- 
race about 860 feet in weed. and conſiſts of four diſtinct 
iles of building, called King Charles's, Queen Anne's, 
King William's, and Queen Mary's. The interval between 
the two moſt northera buildings, King Charles's and Queen 
Anne's, forms the grand ſquare, which is about 273 feet 
wide. | . 
From the entrance at the north gate, the eye 2 
through the grand ſquare between the two colonnades, to 
the Ranger's houſe, is bounded by the Royal Obſervatory 
on Flamſteed Hill; the whole exhibiting a very magnificent 
and beautiful perſpectiveGG. P "a f 
In the centre of the grand ſquare is a fine ſtatue of 
George Il, by Ryſbrach, ſculptured out of a ſingle block of 
white marble, which weighed 11 tons, and was taken from 
the French by Sir George Rooke, On each of the four 
ſides is a ſuitable inſeription in Latin. ” 
King Charles's Building is on the weſt fide of the great 
ſquare. That Monarch reſided in the eaſtern part of it, 
which was erected by Mr. Webb, after a deſign by Inigo 
ones: it is of Portland ſtone, and ruſticated. In tak mid. 
le is a tetraſtyle portico of the Corinthian order, crowned 
with its proper entablature, and a pediment. At each end 
is a pavilion formed by four correſponding pilaſters of the 
ſame order, with their. entablature, and ſurmounted by an 
attic order, with a baluſtrade, pediment, &c. Queen Anne's 
building oppoſite to-this, is in a correſpondent ſtyle. In 
the north front of each of theſe two buildings, the 
pediment is ſupported by two ranges of coupled Corinthian 
* King. William appointed Commi d 
his N 1 Nr A bin dend Cubjefts, — 
the neceſſity of his affairs did not permit him to advance ſo conſiderable a 
ſum to this work as he deſired. In conformity to this requeſt, many 
be ne factions were made in that and the ſucceeding reigns to this noble 
charity, which, according to the tables hung up at the entrance of the 
hall, amount to 58,2091. and afterward the forfeited eſtate of the Earl 
of Derwentwater, in 1715, amounting to 6ocol, per annum, was given 
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columns, and the ſame rder is continued in pilaſters Along 
the buildibg. The projection of the'entablatures gives an 
agreeable" diverſity of light and ſhade. In the centre of 
each part, between theſe ranges of Corinthian columns, is 
the door, 'of the Doric order, adorned above with a tablet 
and pediment. Within the height of theſe lofty colum 
are two ſeries of windows, enlightening two floprss, by 
undermoſt, whichare the ſmalleſt, have ruſtic caſes, crowned 
with pediments; the upper ſeries, which are large and lofty, 
are adorned witu the orders, and with upright pointed pe- 
diments. Over theſe is an attic ſtory: the entablature of 
the Corinthian columns and pilaſters ſupports a regular At- 
tic courſe; the pilaſters of this order, rifing over ever 
column and eilaller of che Corinthian below, between whic 
the windows are regularly diſpoſed ; and the top is covered 
with a baluſtrade. WES W ‚·mmZ bery ors; - 
To the ſouth of theſe are the other piles of building, 
with a colonnade adjoining to each. 'heſe/cclonnades 
are 115 feet aſunder, and are compoſed of 390 duplicated 
Doric columns ard pilaſters of Portland ſove, 20 feet high, 
with an entablature and baluſtrade. Each of them 1s 347 
feet long, baving a return pavillion at the end, 70 feet lan 
Of the two ſouth buildings, that on the catt fide 1s 
Queen Mary's. In this is the chapel, the interior part and 
roof of which having bcen,deftroy ed by fire, on the 2nd. of 
anuary 1779, has been reſtored in the myſt beautiful 
yle of Grecian architecture, from the deſigns of the late 
Mr. James Stuart, the celebrated publiſher Of the Antiqui- 
ties ot Athens, commonly called Athenian Stuart,” _ 
. Immediately before the entrance of the chapel, is an og. 
tangular veſtibule, in which are boar che containing the 
ſtatues of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Meekneſs, in Coade's 
artificial ſtone, from deſigns by Weſt, From th s veſtibule 
we aſcend, by a flight of fourteen ſteps, tothe cage Which 
is 111 feet long, and 52 broad, and capable of convemently 
accon modating 1000, peuſipners, nurſes, and boys, excluſive 
of pews for the directors, and for the teveral oſficers, under- 
othcers, &. Over the portal, or great docx of the chapel, 
18 this inſcription, in letters of gold Ig; Se 0. ante 
Let them give thipks whom the Lord hath redeemed; and delivertd 
gam the hand of the enemy.“ Pf. 107. The 
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The portal conſiſts of an architrave, frize, and cornice of 
ſtatuary marble, the, jambs of which are twelve foet high, 
in one piece, and enriched with excellent ſculpture. Ihe 
frize is the work of Bacon, and conſiſts of the hgures of two 
angels with feſtoons, ſupporting the ſacred wriungs, in the 
leaves of which is the following inſeriotion: 1 


The law was given by Moſes: Nini 4 f 
But grace and truth came by Jeſus Chriſmm. 


The great folding doors are of mahogany highly entiched, 
and the whole compoſition of this portal is not to be paral⸗ 
lelled in this, or perhaps in any other county. 

Within this entrance is a portico of fix flited marble co. 
lumns, fifteen feet high. The capitals and baſes are Ionic, 
after Greek models. The columns ſupport the organ gal- 
lery, and are crowned with an entablature and baluſtrade 


1 


enriched with ſuitable ornaments. S rr, ns 

Oa the tablet in the front of the gallery is a baſſo- re- 
lie vo repreſenting the figures of angels ſounding the harp ; 
on the pedeſtals, on each fide, are ornaments conſiſting 
of trumpets and other inſtruments of muſic; and, on the 
taps between, is the following inſcription in letters of 
gold; - Nr. 


Praiſe him with the Tound of the trumpet : tat oth 

| Praiſe him with ſtringed inſtruments and organs. A 
| ! 18. FISPL N34 » | $43.9 27 * 
In this gallery, is a very fine grgan made by Mr. Samuel 
On each ſide of the organ gallery are four grand columns ; 
their (hafcs of Scagliola in imitation. of Sienna marble, by 
Richter, and their capitals and vaſes of ſtatuary marble, 
At the oppoſite end of the chapel are four others of th: ſame 
ſort, which ſapport the arched ceiling and roof. "Theſe co- 
lumns are of the Corinthian order, and with their pedeſtals 

are -28,feet.bygh.!,., Woot ite to aa 
On the ſides of the . chapel, between the upper and 
lower range of windows, are the galleries, in which are 
pews for the officers and their families: thoſe of the Gover- 
nor and; Lieutenant-governor, which are oppoſite each 
other, are diſtinguiſhed by ornaments conſiſting of the 74 
val crown, and other ſuitable infigaia; Underneath theſe 
Fr | galleries 
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galleries, and the cantilivers which ſupport them are 
ranges of fluted pilaſters. The cantilivers are deco- 
rated with antique foliage; the entablature over the 
pilaſters with marine ornaments; the interval between 
with feſtoons, &c. and the pedeſtals of the baluſtrade in the 
front of the galleries with tridents and wreaths. The ta- 
blets in the middle of each baluſtrade contain the Hoſpi. 
tal's arms, and the frize below is carved with a foliage in 
the Greek mode. Over the lower range of windows are 
paintings in chiaro oſcuro, repreſenting ſome of the princi- 
pal events in the life of our Saviour, which are accompa 
nied with ornaments of candelabra and feſtoons. 

Above the galleries is a richly-carved ſtone faſcia, on 
which ſtands a range of pilaſters of the compoſite mode, 
their ſhafts being of Scagliola, correſponding with thoſe 
of the eight great columns, and jointly with them appear- 
ing to ſupport the epiſtylum which ſurrounds the whole 
chapel. This epiſtyiun is enriched with angens, bearing 
feſtoons of oak-leaves, dolphins, ſhells, and other applica- 
ble ornaments. From this riſes the curved ceiling which 
is divided into compartments, and enriched with foliage, 
zolochi, &c. in the antique ſtyle. * Between the upper pi- 
ſters are receſſes, in which are painted, in chiaro oſcuro, 
the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts. | | 

At each end of the galleries are concave receſſes, the 
coves of which are ornamented with coffers and flowers 
carved in ſtone : in theſe receſſes are the doors of entrance 
into the galleries, decorated with enriched pilaſters and 
entablatures, and a group of ornaments, conſiſting of the 
naval crown, wreaths of laurel, and tridents. Above the 
doors are circular receſſes, containing paintings in chiaro 
oſcuro, of the prophets Haiah, Jeremiah, Moſes, and David. 

The communion table is a ſemi-oval flab of 
marble, near eight feet long. The aſcent to it is by three 
ſteps of black marble, on which is fixed an ornamental 
Rag repreſenting feſtoons of ears of corn, and vine fo- 
liage. This table 1s ſupported by fix cherubim, ſtanding 


on a white marble ſtep of the ſame dimenſions. 


Above is a painting, by Weſt, in a ſuperb carved and 
git frame, repreſe ting the preſervation of St. Paul from 
ipwreck, on the iſland of Melita. _ 
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This picture is 25 feet big, and 14 wide, and conſiſts - 


of three principal groups. e firſt, which js at the lower 
partyrepreſents the mariners and priſoners bringing on 
{hore the various articles which have been preſerved from 
the wreck : near theſe is an elegant figure, ſuppoſed to be a 
n lady of diſtinction, claiping with affection an urn, 


fallen in the wars of Judea. Before her is an aged, infirm 
man, who, being unable to aſſiſt. himſelf, is carried in the 
arms of two robuſt young men. 7 

In the middle part of the piece is the principal group, 
conſiſting of St. Paul, ſhaking into the fire the viper that 
had faſtened on his hand, the brethren who accompa- 
nied him, his friend the centurion, and a band of Roman 
ſoldiers with their proper inſignia. a 

The figures above theſe, on the ſummit of the rocks, 
form the third group, and conſiſt of the hoſpitable iſland- 
ers, lowering down fuel and other neceſſarĩes for the relief 
of the ſufferers. - -» 

The ſea and wrecked ſhip appear in the -back-ground, 
and combine to exhibit a ſcene that cannot fi] of having 
a proper effect on the minds of ſea-faring men, and of im- 
preſſing them with a due ſenſe of their paſt preſervation, 
and their preſent comfortable ſituation and ſupport in this 
noble aſylum for naval misfortunes and naval worth. | 

On either fide the arch which terminates the top of this 
picture, are angels of ſtatuary marble, as large as life, by 
Bacon; one bearing the croſs, the other the emblems. of 
the euchariſt. This excellent combination of the works 
of art is terminated above, in the ſegment between the great 
cornice and ceiling, by a painting of the Aſcenſion, deſigned 
by Weſt, and executed by Rebecca, in chiaro oicuro ; 
forming the laſt of the ſeries of paintings of che life of our 
Saviour which ſurround the chapel. | 

The middle of the aiſle, and the ſpace round the organ 


gallery, are paved with black and white marble, in golochi, - 


frets, and other ornaments ; having, in the centre, an an- 

chor and Seaman's compaſs. _ i 
The pulpit is on a circular plan, ſupported by ſix fluted 
columns of lime- tree, with an entablature above richly 
carved, and of the ſame material.. In the fix inter- co- 
O's K 0 laumns 
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lumns are the follow ing alto-relievos, taken from the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, executed after deſigns by Weſt: The 
Converſion of St. Paul; Cornelius's viſion ; Peter releaſed 
from Priſon by the Angel ; Elymas ſtruck blind ; St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, and converting Dionyſius the Areo- 
Fagite; and Paul before Felix. 

The reader's deſk is formed on a ſquare plan, with co- 
lamns at the four corners, and the entablature over them 
ſimilar to thoſe of the pulpit; in the four inter-columns are 
alſo alto-relievos of the prophets Daniel, Micah, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, copied after deſigns by the ſame artiſt. 

Ihe following paintings, in chiaro oſcuro, relative to our 
Saviour, are placed over the lower windows. 

The firſt four of the ſeries, painted by De Bruyn, are at 
the eaſt end of the ſouth ſide of the chapel, and repreſent 
the Nativity : the Angel appearing to the Shepherds ; the 
Magi worſhipping ; the Flight into Egypt. 

The four which follow on the ſame fide, are by Catton, 
and repreſent St, John baptizing : the Calling of .St. Peter 
and St. Andrew ; our Saviour preaching from a Ship to the 
People on Shore; the Stilling of the Tempeſt, - 

The four at the welt end of the north fide are by Mil- 
burne, and repreſent our Saviour walking on the Sea, and 
ſaving Peter 45 ſinking; the Blind Man cured; Lazarus 
raiſed from the Dead; the Transfiguration. 

The next four on the ſame ſide are by Rebecca, and re- 

reſent tne Lord's Supper; our Saviour carried before 
Pilate ; the Crucifixiou ; the Reſurrection. 

The Apoſtles and Evangeliſts in the receſſes between the 
upper windows, and the four Prophets in the cucles above 
the gallery doors, after the deſigns of Weſt. 

King William's Building, oppolite to Queen Mary's, con- 
- tains the great hall, nich is avout one hundred and fix feet 
long, fifty-fix wide, and fiity high. It was painted by Sir 
James Thornhill, in the cupola of the veſtibule is a com- 
paſs with its proper points duly bearing; in the covings 
are the four winds in alto-relievo, Eutus, the Eaſt Wind, 
riſing outof the eaſt, with a lighted torch in his right hand, 
as b:inging light to the earth; with his luft hand he ſeems 
to puſh the mor: ing far out of the humament :; the demi- 

figures 
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figures and boys which form the group, ſhew the morning - 
dews that fall before him. Auſter, the South Wind, his 
wings dropping water, is preſſing forth rain from a bag, the 
little boys near him throwing about thunder and Foce. 
Zephyrus, the Weſt Wind, accompanied by little Zephyrs, 
with baſkets of flowers, ſcattering hem around: the figure 
playing on the flute denotes the pleaſure of the ſpring. Bo- 
reas, the North Wind, with dragon's wings, denoting his 
fury: his boiſterous companions fling ing about hail- tones, 
(now, &c. Over the three doors are large oval tables, with 
the names, in gold letters, of ſuch benefaRors as have given 
100!. or upward, toward the building ; among the moſt 
conſiderable: of which were King William, who gave 
19,500l. Queen Anne, 64721. John de la Fontain, Eſq. 
2000]. Robert Oſbolſton, mY 20,0001. Sir John Cropley 
and Mr. Evelyn, 2000l. each. John Evelyn, Eſq. 1000]. 
Each table is attended by two charity boys, as if carved 
in white marble, fitting on great corbels, pointing up to 
the figure of Charity, in a niche, intimating that what money 
is given there is for their ſupport. | 

This veſtibule leads into the ſaloon or grand hall, on the 
ceiling of which are the portraits of King William and 
Queen Mary, ſurrounded by the cardinal virtues, &c. 
The other decorations of this ſaloon, are correſpondent to 
the magnificence-of the ceiling, 

From this ſaloon we aſcend into the upper hall, the ceil- 
ing and fides of which are adorhed with different paintings. 
In the centre of the ceiling is repreſented Queen Anne and 
Prince George of Denmark, with various emblematical 
hgures. | 5 | 

. In the four corners are the arms of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, between which are the four quarters 
of the world, with the emblems and productions of each. 

On the left hand, as we enter, is a painting in imitation 
of baſſo-relievo, repreſenting the Landing of the Prince of 
Orange. Over the chimney, is the Landing of George I, 
at Greenwich, At. the farther end are, the portraits of 
George I, and his family, with many emblematical figures; 
among which the painter has introduced his own portrait; 
and, on the right and left of the entrance, are paintings 
repreſenting the Public Weal, and Public Safety. 7255 
2 F318 This 
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This celebrated work was begun in 1708, and completed 
in 1727. It coſt 66851, at the rate of 31. per yard for the 
ceiling, and 11. per yard for the ſides. 

Out of all that is given for ſhewing the Hall, only three. 
pence in a ſhilling is allowed to the perſona who ſhews it: 
the reſt makes an excellent fund for the maintenance of not 
leſs than twenty poor boys, the ſons of ſlain or diſabled ma- 
rinefs ; and out of this fund the boys are entirely provided 
for, and taught ſuch a ſhare of mathematical earning as 
may fit them out to the ſea-ſervice. ; 

King William's Building, and Queen Mary's, are each 
ſurmounted by a dome, the tambour of which is formed by a 
circle of columns duplicated, of the Corinthian, order, with 
four projecting groups of columns at the quoins. The 
attic above 1s a circle without breaks, covered with the | 
dome, and terminated by a turret. : 

In King Charles's Building, adjoining to the Governor's 
apartment, is the council-room, in which are the following 

ortraits: viz, George II, by Shackleton; King William, 
Eneller; Queen Mary, ditto; the late Earl of Sandwich, 
Gainſborough ; Edward, firſt Earl of Sandwich, Lely ; 
Viſcount Torrington, a half length, and another, a whole 
length, Daviſon 3 Robert Oſbolſton, Eſq. Dugard ; Admi- 
ral Sir John Jennings, Richardſon ; Captain Clements, 
Lely ; and the head,of a venerable old man, ſaid to have 
been the firſt penſioner admitted into this hoſpital, 

Near the hoſpital are the infirmary and ſchools, two com- 
modious brick buildings, deſigned by the late Mr. Stuart, 

For the better ſapport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman in 
the royal navy, and in the ſervice of the merchants, pays 
ſix - pence a month, ; 

There are near 2000 old or diſabled ſeamen in this hoſ- 
pital; and 100 boys, the ſons of ſeamen, are inſtructed in 
navigation, and bred up for the ſervice of the royal navy: 
bat there are no out-penſioners. Each of the mariners has 
a weekly allowance of ſeven loaves, weighing 16 ounces 
euch; three, pounds of beef, two of mutton, a pint of peaſe, 
a pound and a quarter of cheeſe, two ounces of butter, 
14 quarts of beer, and 1s. tobacco- money : the tobacco- 
money of the boatſwains is 28. od. a weck each; that of their 
mates 18. 6d. and that of the other officers in proportngy to 

ir 
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meir rank: befide which, each common penßoner receives, 
once in two years, a Tuit of blue, a hat, three pair of ſtock- 
ings, two pair of ſhoes, five neck-cloths, three ſhirts, and 
two night-caps. | 
This hoſpital has about 100 governors, compoſed of the 
nobility, and great officers of ſtate. The principal officers 
of the houſe, with their annual ſalaries, are, the Governor, 
toool. Lieutenant-Governor zool. Treaſurer 200]. three 
Captains, each 200]. ſix Lieutenants, each 1001. two 
Chaplains, each 1ool. a Phyſician and Surgeon, each 200l, 
a Clerk of the Checque 100l. Auditor 100l. 
GROVE, near Watford, the ſeat of the Earl of Claren- - 
don. The late Earl greatly improved the houſe and park. 
GROVE, The, a thatched cottage, the romantic, beau- 
tiful retreat of J. Bocket, Eſq. at the foot of Box-hill, nca 
Mickleham. : 
GROVE HOUSE, the ſeat of Philip Godfall,Efq. fituated 
on a beautiful eminence on the verge of Hampſtead Heath, 
with pleaſure grounds, and a terrace that commands a 
delightful proſpe&t. x" 
GROVE HOUSE, the ſeat of Lady Dowager Onſlow, 
at Old Windſor, built by Mr. Bateman, uncle to the pre- 
{ent Lord Bateman, U his gentleman made it a point, in 
his travels, to take notice of every thing that pleaſed him 
in the monaſteries abroad ; and, on his return to England, 
he built this houſe ; the bed-chambers of. which he con- 
trived like the cells of monks, with a refe ctory, and every 
other appendage of a monaſtery, even to a cemetery, aud a 
coftin, inſcribed with the name of a ſuppoſitious ancient 
biſhop. Some curious Gothic chairs, bought at a ſale of 
the curioſities in this houſe, are now at Strawberry Hill. 
GUBBINS. See Godions. | 
GUNNERSBURY HOUSE, in the pariſh of Ealing, 
the ſeat of the late Princeſs Amelia, now of Walter Stirling, 
Eſq. a noble ſtructure, built by Inigo Jones. It is ſituated 
on a rifing ground; and the approach to it from the gar- 
den is remarkably fine. The loggia has a beautifubappear- 


ance at a diſtance, and commands x fine proſpect of Saxry, 


of the Thames, a2d of all the meadows" on its banks, for * 
ſome miles, and, in clear weather, even of London. 
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H ACENEY, a village to the N. E. of London, inha- 
bited by many wealthy perſons. The pariſh has ſeve- 
rat hamlets, z mong which are Upper and Lower Clapton 
on the north, Dorleſton and Shacklewell on the weſt, and 
Homerton on the eaſt. The pariſh church is a new ſtruc- 
ture, built in a field adjoining to the old cemetery, in con- 
ſequence of an act of Parliament obtained for that purpoſe 
in 1792 | 9 
OS the S. fide of the church-yard, ſtands an old houſe : 
the garden front of it conſiſts almoſt entirely of windo vs 
but the ſtyle of that part which faces the road is more mo- 
cern. This appears to be an addition made to it, in the 
reign of Charles II, by Sir Thomas Viner. 5 
It is probable, that this was the reſidence of ſome part 
ef the royal family in the reign of James I, as the arms of 
England are in one of the windows; on a ſecond pane are 
the ſame arms, with the initials C. P. for the Prince of 
Wales; and, on a third, are the arms of Frederic, Elec- 
tor Palatine, the unfortunate King of Bohemia, with his 
conſort Elizabeth, daughter of James, and grandmother of 
George I, In another window are the arms of Sir Tho- 
mas Viner ; and the initials of his name appear in the front 
of the houſe. Sir Thomas was the ſon of Sir Robert 
. Viner, of whoſe familiarity to Charles II a pleaſant ſtory is 
told in the Spectator, No. 462. The houſe is now a ladies 
boarding-ſchool, | 
At that period when the reſidences of our Princes and 
Nobility were ſcattered over the metropolis and its environs, 
Hackney was diſtinguiſhed by capital manſions. At Clap- 
ton is Brooke Houſe, formerly the ſeat of a nobleman of 
that name, now a receptacle for lunatics. An ancient houſe 
in Well Street, let in tenements to. poor people, and called 
St. John's Palace, is ſuppoſed to have been the reſidence of 
the Prior of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem. ; 
A very ſpacious manſion at the farther end of Hackney, 
at the corner of the road leading to Dorleſton, and now let 
2s a lodging-houſe, was the property and reſidence of John 
Ward, Eſq. a Member of Parliament, in the reign of 
ueen 
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Queen Anne; whom Pope has thus “ damned to everlaſting 


fame: 5 


| | Riches, in effect, 

No grace of Heaven, or token of th' elect: 
Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil, 
To Ward, to Wafers, Chartres, and the Devil. 


Hackney was the firſt village near London that was ac- 
commodated with carriages for occaſional paſſengers; and 
hence the origin of the name of Hackney-coaches, 

In this pariſh, a little to the ſouth of Lea Bridge, are 
ſituated the Temple Mills, ſo called from having once been 
part of the poſſeſſions of the Knights Templars, at they 
were, afterward, on the extirpation of that order, of the 
Knights of St. John. Beſide the grinding of corn, theſe 
mills, by a ſimple though ſeemingly complicated machinery, 
are made to bore the trunks of trees for water- pipes, 
to grind the points of pins and needles, and to ſupply Clap- 
ton and Hackney with water. - ET 

HADLEY, a village in Middleſex, near Barnet, had 
once an hermitage, called Monkton Hadley. The church 
i» built with flint; over the weſt door is the date 1498, and 
the ſculpture of a roſe and a wing. On the top of the ſtee- 
ple remains an iron pitch-pot, intended as a beacon; Hence 
the view of Eſſex, over the trees, is beautiful. In this pa - 
riſh is New Lodge, the ſeat of Francis Baroneau, Ef. 
which deſerves particular attention, as one of the moſt ele- 
gant villas in the county. On Hadley Green is the hand- 
. ſome ſeat of Peter Moore, Eſq. Ste Derham Park and 

Wrotham Park. | SR 

HAINAULT FOREST, is fituated to the S. E. of 
Epping Foreſt, in Eſſex. In this foreſt, about a mile from 
Barking Side, ſtands an oak, which has been known through 
many centuries, by the name of Fairlop. The tradition 
of the country,” ſays the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, in his Remarks 
on Foreſt Scenery and other Woodland Views, “ traces it 
half way up the Chriſtian era. It 1s ſtill a noble tree, 
though it has ſuffered greatly from the depredations of time. 
About a yard from the ground, where its rough fluted ſtem 
is 36 feet in circumference, it divides into eleven vaſt arms, 
yet not in the horizontal manner of an oak, but rather in 
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that of a beech. Beneath its ſhade, which over- 
ſpreads an area of zoo feet in circuit, an annual fair has 
long been held on the 2d of july; and no booth is ſuffered 
to be erected beyond the extent of its boughs. But as their 
extremities are now become ſapleſs, and age 15 yearly cur- 
tailing their length, the liberties of the fair ſeem to be in a 
very deſponding condition. The honour, however, is 
great, But honours are often accompanied with 1ncon- 
- vemiencies; and Fairlop has ſuffered from its honourable 
diſtinctions, In the feaſting that attends a fair, fires are 
often neceſſary; and no places ſeem fo proper to make 
them in, as the cavities formed by the decaying roots of the 
tree. This practice has brought a more ſpeedy decay on 
Fairlop, than it might otherwiſe have ſuffered.” But this 
tree is now fenced round with a cloſe paling, about five feet 
high. Almoſt all the extremities of its branches have been 
ſawed off, and Mr. Forſyth's compoſition applied to them, 
to preſerve them from decay; and the injury which the 
trunk of the tree had ſuſtained from the lighting of fires in 
the cavities, have been repaired, as much as poſſible, by the 
ſame compoſition. On one of the branches is fixed a board, 
with this inſcription : “ All good foreſters are requeſted 
not to hurt this old tree, a plaſter having been lately ap- 
plied to his wounds,” Many years ago, Mr. John Day, a 
worthy, but whimſical character in Wapping, uſed annually 
to go and dine with his friends, on beans and bacon, under 
this tree; from which circumſtance originated the annual 
fair now held under it. Mr. Day had his coffin made out 
of one of the large arms of this tree, and kept it many 
years by him. 
Among the numerous ſocieties that have been formed, 
fince the revival of the now faſhionable amuſement of ar- 
chery, that of“ The Hainault Foreſters” is not the leaſt 
diſtirguiſhed, as the principal ladies and gentlemen of the 
county belong to the aſſociation, and, at certain times, 
march in proceflion round this venerable father of the ſyl- 
van race. They are dreſſed in an elegant uniform, and at- 
tended by a band of muſic, and all“ quality, pride, pomp, 
and circumſtance of glorious archery.” ? 
HALING HOUSE, the ancient ſeat and fine park of 
William Parker Hamond, Eſq. at Croydon. Trans 
aſlerts 
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aſſerts it to have been originally called Healing Houſe, on 
account of the benefit Queen Elizabthe received during a 
reſidence here; but, according to Dr. Ducarel, the word 
Haling, or Hayling, fignifies /acred meadow. Charles 
Howard, the celebrated Lord Admiral, in her reign, held 
it by a leaſe of the Crown. He frequently reſided here; 
and here he died in 1624. The fine grove in the park 
contains a great number of exotics and ever-greens; a 
circumſtance, which is thus celebrated by the late Mr. 
William Whitehead, in a Poem, entitled, © Anſwer to 
an Epiſtle from a Grove in Derbyſhire, to a Grove in 
Surry:“ 

I envy not, I ſwear and vow, 

The temples or the ſhades of Stow; 

Nor Java's groves whoſe arms diſplay 

Their bloſſoms to the rifing day; 

Nor Chili's woods, whoſe fruitage gleams, 

Ruddy beneath his ſetting beams; 

Nor Teneriffa's foreſts ſhaggy, 

Nor China's varying Sharawaggi : 

Nor all that has been ſung or ſaid, 

Of Pindus, or of Windſor's ſhade. 


HALL BARN, at Beacorsfield, is celebrated as the ſeat 
of Waller, the Poet. It is remarkable, that this great man 
who was born at Coleſhill, (a hamlet in Bucks to a pariſh 
in Herts) toward the decline of life, bought a ſmall houſe, 
with a little land, on his natal ſpot ; obſerving, that he 
ſhould be glad to die, like the ſtag, where he was rouſed.” 
This, however, did not happen. When he was at Bea- 
consfield,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ he found his legs grow 
tumid : he went to Windſor, where Sir Charles Scarborough 
then attended the King, and requeſted him, as both a friend 
and phyſician, to tell him what that ſwelling meant. Sir, 
anſwered Scarborough, “ your blood will run no longer.” 
« Waller repeated ſome lines of Virgil, and went home to 
die. As the diſeaſe increaſed upon him, he compoſed him- . 
ſelf for his departure ; and calling upon Dr. Birch to give 
him the holy ſacrament, he deſired his children to take it 
with him, and made an earneſt declaration of his faith in 
Chriſtianity, It now appeared what part of his converſa- 
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tion with the Great could be remembered with delight, 
He related, that being preſent when the Duke of Bucking. 
ham talked profanely before King Charles, he ſaid to him, 


« My Lord, I am a great deal older than your Grace, and 
have, I believe, heard more arguments for atheiſm than ever 


your Grace did; but I have lived long enough to ſee 


there is nothing in them, and ſo J hope your Grace will.“ 

This celebrated poet died at Beaconsfield, in 1087, at the 
age of 82. A handſome monument was erected to his me. 
mory, by his ſon's executors, in the year 1700, on the eaſt 
ſide of the churchyard, near the family vault, where 
an old walnut-tree is remaining, at the weſt end of 
the monument, incloſed within the iron rails around the 
tomb. Part of the branches hanging over the ſpiral pillar 
that riſes ſrom the monument, has a pleaſing effect, and 
happily illuſtrates the rebus alluded to in the family arms, 
which is a walnut-leaf. The Latin inſcription on the mo- 
nument is by Rymer, and is to be ſeen 1n every edition of 
our poet's works. The houſe is the property of Edmund 
Waller, Eſq. one of his deſcendants. The gardens were 
conſidered, before the improvements of theſe times, as 
Ty magnificent. M.. Waller has let the houſe to Mr. 

air. | 

HALSTEAD PLACE, the ſeat and park of Georg 
Arnold, Eſq. 18 miles from London, on the road to Se- 
venoaks. | 

HAM COMMON, a village between Peterſham and 
Kingſton, to which laſt it isa hamlet. Here is the villa of 
the Hon. Mrs. Hobart; and in the houſe, now the reſi- 
dence of Lady Douglas, lived the Ducheſs of Queenſberi, 
the celebrated patroneſs of Gay. 

HAM, EAST, a village in Eſſex, between Weſt Ham and 
Barking. In this parith, is a ſpring called Miller's Well, 
the water of which is eſteemed to be exceedingly good, and 
has never been known to be frozen, or to vary in its height. 
A part of Kent, in the pariſh of Woolwich, lies on this tide 
of the Thames, and divides this pariſh from that river. 
See Green Street Houſe, | | 

HAM FARM, the ſeat of the Earl of Portmore, at 
Weybridge, in Surry, a handſome brick ſtructure, with a 


ine lawn before the garden front. The grounds conſiſt of 
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zoo Acres, 130 of which are laid out far pleaſure, beſide a 
paddock of 60 acres, Here is a fine command of water, 
there being two navigable rivers; the Thames, which 
comes with a fine bending courſe by the fide of the ter- 
race; and the Wey, which runs directly through the 
grounds, auc Joins the Thames at the terrace. There 
is a ſwing bridge over the Wey, which may be turned 
aſide at pleaſure, to let boats and other veſſels paſs. The 
Wey is navigable to Guilford. What 1s called the Vir- 
ginia Water, runs from Windſor Great Park, and flows 
hither through Woburn Farm. The terrace next the 
Thames is beautiful; and there are ſome good views from 
it, and from other parts of the gardens. This place was 
firſt beautified by the Counteſs of Dorcheſter, Miſtreſs of 
James II. 

HAM HOUSE, the ſeat of the Earl of Dyſart, fituated 
on the Thames, near Richmond, but in the pariſh of 
Kingſton, was built in the year 1610, and was intended, 
it is ſaid, for the reſidence of Henry Prince of Wales. 
Charles II granted it to the Duke and Ducheſs of Lauder- 
dale, and to the heirs of the latter by her firſt huſband, Sir 
Lionel Tollemache, Bart,* It then underwent conſiderable 
alterations, and now remains a very curious ſpecimen of a 
manſion of that age. The ceilings are painted by Verrio, 
and the rooms are ornamented with that maſſy magnificence 
of decoration then in faſhion. The furniture is very rich; 
and even the bellows and bruſhes, in ſome of the apart- 
ments, are of ſolid ſilver, or of fillagree. In the centre 
of the houſe is a large hall, ſurrounded by an open gallery. 
The baluſtrades of the grand ſtair caſe, which is remark- 
ably ſpacious and ſubſtantial, are of walnut-tree, and orna- 
mented with military trophies. On the W. fide of the 
houſe is a gallery, 92 feet in length, hung with portraits. 
Ham Houſe contains ſome fine pictures by the old maſters, 
among which the works of Vandervelde and Wouvermans 
are moſt conſpicuous. Among the portraits, the principal 
are, the Duke of Lauderdale and the Earl of ilton, 


* This lady was one of the two daughters and coheirefles of William 
Murray Earl of Dyſart;z which title was granted to herſelf and heirs, 
by letters patent, 3 Charles II. der xy John Duke of Argyle, her 


nn and his brother and ſucceſſor Archibald, were born in this 
ou | 


C. Janſſen; 
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C. Janſſen : the Duke and Ducheſs of Lauderdale, Ley; 
the Duke, in his robes of the Order of the Garter, Ditto ; 
Charles II, who ſat for this picture for the Duke; Sir John 
Maitland, Chancellor of Scotland ; Sir Henry Vane; Wil- 
liam Murray, firſt Earl of Dyſart ; Catharine, his Wife, 
a beautiful picture, in water colours, Hoſkins; Sir Lionel 
Tollemache, firſt huſband to the Ducheſs of Lauderdale; 
General Tollemache, who was killed in the expedition 
againſt Breſt; James Stuart, Duke of Richmond, a very 
fine picture, by Vandyck ; and the late Counteſs of Dyſart, 
Reynolds. 

HAM, WEST, a village in Eſſex, one mile S. of Strat. 
ford. Near the Abbey Mills, are the fite and remains of a 
monaſtery, called the Abbey of Stratford Lanthorne, 
founded in 1135, the demeſne of which, in this pariſh, in- 
cluded 1500 acres ; and they had manors in many counties, 
A gateway of the Abbey is ſtill ſtanding ; and, adjoining 
to the Adam and Eve public houſe and tea gardens, 1s one 
of the ſtone arches of the abbey, where the ground has been 
much raiſed. In the kitchen, is a carved grave ſtone, on 
which were once ſome inſcriptions cut in braſs. In the 
garden, is a ſtone coffin, dug up in 1770; and, in 1792, fe- 
veral urns, with three leaden coffins, an antique ſeal, and 
ſome old coins, were dug up in a field adjoining to the 
Adam and Eve. Mr. Holbrook, the proprietor of the 
field, after having built walls with ſome of the ſtones; ſold 
large quantities of them to great advantage. In the fame 
field, is one of the chapels nearly entire, and now a ſtable. 

_ HAMMERSMITH, a village in Middleſex, four M. F. 1. 
There are a number of villas about it, eſpecially toward the 
Thames. See Brandenburg Houſe, 
- HAMPSTEAD, a village, in Middleſex, on the de- 
clivity of a fine hill, 4 M. r. I. On the ſummit of this hill 
is a heath, adorned with many gentlemen's houſes, and af- 
fording an extenſive proſpect over the city, and into the 
counties around, Jts old ruinous church, which was a cha- 
pel belonging to the Lord of the Manor, has been pulled 
down, and a new one erected in its room. There is, beſides, 
a handſome chapel near the Wells, built by the contribution 
of the inhabitants. The water of theſe Wells is equal in ef- 
ficacy to that of Tunbridge, and ſuperior to that of Iſlington. 
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To the 8. W. of Hampſtead, is Belſyſe, once the fine 
ſeat of Charles Henry Lord Wotton; and, afterward; of 
his half-brother, Philip ſecond Earl of Cheſterfield; but, 
in 1720, it was converted into a place of polite en- 
tertainment ; particularly, for muſic, dancing, and play; 
and it was much frequented on account of its vicinity to 
London. It experienced, however, the caprice of faſhion. 
It is a manor-houſe, held by the Earl of Cheſterfield, of the 
Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter, and is now occupied 
by Mr. Richardſon. See Grove Houſe. TEA 

HAMPTON-COURT, a royal palace, fituated on the 
north bank of the Thames, two miles from Kingſton. It 
was magnificently built with brick by Cardinal Wolſey, 
who ſet up 280 ſilk beds for ſtrangers only, and rich! 
ſtored it with gold and filver aan! but it raiſed ſo muc 
envy againſt him, that, to ſcreen himſelf from its effects, 
he gave it to Henry VIII, who, in return, ſuffered him to 
live in his palace at Richmond. Henry greatly enlarged 
it, and it had then five ſpacious courts adorned with 
buildings, which in that age were greatly admired, 

Of the ancient ſplendour of this palace we have few re- 
mains. The apartments till ſtanding, having been origi- 
nally uſed merely as domeſtic offices, can convey no idea 
of the times in which they were built. The principal part 
of the old palace was taken down in 1690; and the pre- 
ſent ſtructure was raiſed by King William, under the di- 
rection of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. _ | 

The grand fagade toward the garden extends 330 feet, 
and that toward the Thames 328. The portico and colon- 
nade, of duplicated pillars of the Ionic order, at the grand 
entrance, and indeed the general deſign of theſe elevations, 
are in a ſuperior ſtyle of magniſicence. | 

The pars and gardens, with the ground on which the 
palace now ſtands, are three miles in circumference. - On 
a pediment in the front of the palace on this fide, is a 
bas-relief of the Triumphs of Hercules over Envy ; and 
facing it is a large oval baſon, anſwering to the form of 
this part of the garden, which is a large oval divided into 
gravel walks and parterres, laid out by the then faſhionable 
gardeners London and Wiſe. | 
At the entrance of the 2 walk are tWo marble W 
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of exquiſite workmanſhip : one ſaid to be performed by 


Cibber, the father of the poet laureat, and the other by 4 
foreigner : theſe pieces are reported to have been done as 
a trial of ſkill ; but it is difficult to determine which 1s the 
fineſt performance. They are adorned with bas- relies; 
one repreſenting the Triumphs of Bacchus, and the other 
Amphitrite and the Nereids. At the bottom of this walk, 
facing a large canal which extends into the park, are two 
other large vaſes, the bas-relief on one repreſenting the 
Judgment of Paris, and that of the other Meleager hunting 
the W1ld Boar. 

In four of the. parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues. The 
firſt is a gladiator. The original was performed by Aga- 
ſias Doſitheus of Epheſus, and is in the Borgheſian palace 
at Rome. The ſecond, 1s a young Apollo; the third, a 

Diana; and the fourth, Saturn going to devour one of 
his children; all after fine originals. ; 

On the ſouth fide. of the palace is the privy garden, 
which was ſunk 10 feet, to open a view from the apartments 
to the Thames. In this garden 1s a fountain, and two 
grand terrace walks. 

On the north ſide, is a tennis court; and beyond that, 
a gate which leads into the wilderneſs ; farther on is the 
great gate of the gardens. Paſſing through a court-yard, 
on each ſide of which are ſtabling, we come next to the 
- firſt portal, decorated with the heads of four of the Cæ- 

ſars. Through this portal we paſs into a quadrangle, 
which leads to a ſecond quadrangle, where, over the por- 
tal, is a beautiful clock, by Tompion, on which are the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, with the riſing and ſetting of the 
ſun, the phaſes of the moon, &c. - 

On the left hand of this quadrangle is the great.old hall, 
in which Queen Caroline erected a theatre, wherein it was 
intended that two plays ſhould be acted ovary week, dur- 
ing the continuance of the court there; but only ſeven plays 
were performed in it, by the players from Drury-lane, the 
ſummer when it was raiſed, and one afterward for the en- 


tertainment of the Duke of Lorrain, afterward Emperor 


of Germany. In the front is a portal with four Cæſar'sheads, 
- On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is a tone colonnade 
of the Ionic order, which leads to the great Wye: 
adorn 
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adorned with gilt iron baluſtrades, erected on porphyry. 
This ſtaircaſe, with the ceiling, was painted by Verrio. 

At the top, on the left, are Apollo and the Muſes, at 
whoſe feet fits Pan, and below them Ceres, holding a 
wheatſheaf ; at her feet is Flora, ſurrounded by her attend - 
ants, and holding a chaplet of flowers; near her are the 
two river gods Thame and Iſis, with their urns; and a 
table in the middle, on which is a quantity of rich plate, de- 
corated with flowers. 
On the ceiling are Jupiter and Juno, with Ganymece 
riding on Jupiter's eagle, and offering the _ Juno's 
peacock is in the front: one of the Parcæ, with her ſeciſ- 
{ars, waiting for Jove's orders to cut the thread of liſe. 

Beneath is Venus on a ſwan, Mars addreſſing her as a 
lover, and Cupid on another ſwan. On the right hand 
are Pluto and Proſerpine, Cœlus and Terra, Cybele 
crowned with a tower, &c. Neptune and Amphitrite are 
the ſcont, and two attendants are ſervingthem with nectar 
and fruit. Bacchus is leaning on a rich ewer, and, accom- 
panied by his attendants, places his left hand on the head of 
dilenus, who fits on an 40 that has fallen down, and ſeems 
to catch at a table to which Diana above is pointing. The 
table is ſupported by eagles: on one ſide of it fits Romulus, 
the founder of Rome, with a wolf; and, on the other five, 
lercules leaning on his club. Peace holds a laurel in her 
right hand, and in her left a palm, over the head of Anezs, 
who ſeems inviting the twelve Cæſars, among whom is 
Spurina the ſoothſayer, to a celeſtial banquet. Over their 
heads the genius of Rome hovers with a flaming ſword, the 
emblem of deſtruction, and a bridle, the emblem of govern- 
ment. The next is the Emperor Julian writing at a table, 
while Mercury dictates to him. Over the door, at the head 
of the ſtairs, is a funeral pile. | 

From the ſtaircaſe we paſs into the Guard Chamber, 
which contains arnis for 1000 men, placed in various forms, 
Here are the following portraits of Admirals: Sir John 
Jennings, Sir John Leake, Admirals Churchill, Gradon, 
and Benbow, Sir John Wiſhart, Sir Stafford Fairbone, 
Lord Torrington, Sir Thomas Dilks, Lord Orford, Sir 
Charles Wager, Admiral Whetſtone, Sir Thomas Hop- 
lon, Sir George Rooke, George Prince of Denmark, Sir 
a L 2 Cloudfley 
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Cloudfley Shovel, Admiral Beaumont, Sir John Munden, 
Lord Orford, by Bockman ; Sir John Wiſhart, and the 
ſeven laſt, by Dahl ; and the others by Kneller. - 

The King's Firſt Preſence-Chamber, hung with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the ſtories of Tobit and Tobias, and Midas. 
In this room is a fine picture, by Kneller, of King William, 
on a grey horſe ; the Marquis of Hamilton, Mytens ; and 
__ pieces, one of architecture, the other of ruins, Rouſ- 

eau. 

The Second Preſence Chamber, hung with tapeſtry : the 
ſubject, Abraham offering up Iſaac. Here are Chriſtian IV, 
of Denarark, Vanſomer; Iſaac and Rebecca, a land- 
ſcape, Zucarelli ; and three pieces of ruins and landſcapes, 
Roufleau. 

The King's Audlience Chamber, hung with tapeſtry, which 
repreſents God appearing to Abraham, Abraham purcha- 
ſing a burying. place for Sarah, and entertaining the three 
Angels. In this room is a landſcape with Moſes, by Zu- 
carelli ; Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I, 
Honthorſt ; and two Madonnas, Correggio. ; 

The Drawing Room, hung with tapeſtry ; the ſubjeR, 
Abraham ſending his ſervant to get a wife for Iſaac, and 
Rebecca opening the trunks of treaſure. In this room 1s a 
whole length of Charles I, by Vandyck : the Cornaro fa- 


mily, after Titian, by Old Stone: David with Goliah's 


head, Fetti ; and the Holy Family, Schidone. 

_ The King's State Bed Chamber, hung with tapeſtry, repre- 
ſenting the hiſtory of Joſhua. The ceiling, by Verrio, re- 
preſents Endymion and Diana. On another part of the 
ceiling is a fine figure of Somnus, with his attendants. 'The 
paintings are Joſeph and his Miſtreſs, Orazio Gentileſchi ; 
a Flower-piece, Baptiſt; ditto, Bogdane ; and Anne, 
Ducheſs of York, Lely. 

The King's Dreſing Room, the ceiling painted by Verrio ; 
Mars is fleeping in the lap of Venus, while ſome Cupids 
ſteal away his armour, and others are binding him with 
feiters of roſes. 'I'his room contains a Tower-piece by old 
Baptiſt ; Flowers, Withoos ; Dead Game, Van Aelſt; a 
Saint's Head, G. Douw ; Chriſt and St. John, Da Vinci; 
Francis I, of France, and his Queen, Jannet ; Reſhemeer, 
Holbein; Angel and St. Peter, Steenwyck ; Charles I, on 

horſeback, 
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horſeback, Vandyck ; the Great Mogul ; a Landſcape with 
figures, P. Brill ; Lot and his Daughters, Poelemburg ; a 
Battle, Wouvermans ; Diana and Nymphs bathing, Foel- 
emburg ; the Inſide of a Church, with the Woman taken 
in Adultery (the figures by Old Franks) Denect ; 
Henry VIII, Holbein; Eraſmus, Ditto; a Woman ſinging, 
and a Man, G. Douw; and a Flower- piece, Young Paptik. 

In the King's Writing Claſet are the Shepherd's Offering, 
Old Palma; Queen Henrietta, after Vandyck, Gibſon; 
Sachariſſa, Ruſſel; the Centaur carrying away the Wife of 
Hercules, after Julio Romano; a Flower-piece, Bogdane ; 
Judith and Holofernes, P. Veroneſe; a Magdalen's Head, 
gaſſo Ferrato ; David and Goliah ; Adminiſtration of the 
Sacrament, Baſſan; the Judgment of Paris, from Raphael; 
Nymphs and Satyrs, by Poelemburg; a Landfcape with 
Cattle, Vandervelde ; the Head of Cyrus brought to Tho- 
myris, Vincentio Malo ; Peter and the Angel, Steenwyck ; 
a Landſcape, Wouvermans ; a Peacock, Bogdane ; the Vi- 
ſitation, Carlo Maratti ; Charles I, at Dinner, Baſſan; and 
a Flower-piece, Bogdane. try 

Queen Mary's Cliſet, hung with needle-work, ſaid to be 
wrought by herſel and her maids of honour. The paint- - 
ings are, the Virgin teaching Chriſt to read, Guercino z 
Holy Family, Doſſo de Ferrara; Lord Darnley and his 
Brother, Luca de Heere; King of Bohemia at Dinner, 
Baſſan; Charles V, initiated into the Church; Queen of 
Gedrge I ; Moſes ſtriking the Rock, Marco Ricci ; St. ſe- 
rome, Mieris ; Mrs. Lemon, Vandyck; George I, a Land- 
ſcape, Dietrice; St. Francis, Teniers ; a "> 54 e 'and St. 
John, Guercino ; a Lady; Bellini, the Maſter of Titian, 
by himſelf; a Bunch'of Grapes, Verelſt: a Woman, Pi- 
ombo ; the Shepherd's Offering, Ricci ; a Woman milkin 
a Goat, Bergen : a Woman, Rembrandt ; the Aſcenſion of 
the Virgin, Calvart ; and a Landſcape, Pouſſin. 

The Queen Gallery is hung with ſeven pieces of tapeſtry, 
ater the famous paintings of Le Brun; Alexander's Trium- 
phal Entry into Babylon; 2. his Battle with Porus; 3. Him- 
ſclt and Bucephalus; 4. his Viſit to Diogenes; 5. his Con- 
ſultation wirh the Soothſayers : 6. his Battle with Darius ; 
7. the Tent of Darius. | 1 a $2” 

The Queen's State Bed Chamber, the ceiling painted by 

. K Thornhill; 
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Thornhill ; Aurora js rifing out of the ocean, in her cha- 

riot, drawn by four horſes. The ay 1500. are James I; 
omer; Hen 

Prince of Wales, Mytens; the Ducheſs of Brunſwick, 


Moreelze ; a Landſcape, Zucarelli; and the portraits of 


George I, George II, Queen Caroline, and Frederic Prince 
of Wales. 

The Queen's Drawing Room, the ceiling painted by Verrio ; 
in the middle of which is Queen Anne, in the character of 
r Neptune and Britannia holding a crown over her 

ead. This room has nine pictures, (formerly all in one 
piece of a great length) repreſenting a triumph of Julius 
Cœſar, in water colours, upon canvaſs, by And. Manregna, 
Over the two doors are Chriſt and the Woman of Samaria, 
and another Scripture piece, by Ricci. 

The Queen's State Aulicnce Room. hung with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting Melchiſedec giving bread and wine to Abra- 

am. 

Here are fix pictures, viz. a Lady; the. Counteſs of 
Lenox ; Bacchus and Ariadne, Ciro Ferri; Margaret 
Queen of Scots, Myteas ; the Duke of Brunſwick ; and his 
Ducheſs. 

The Public Dining Room, in which the late King uſed 
to dine in ſtate, is ornamented with the following Pl ares : 
Charles Elector Palatine ; four Ship-pieces, Vandervelde ; 
Bacchus and Ariadne, after Guido, Dads Princeſs 


Elizabeth; Chriſt in the Houſe of Lazarus, Ricci; the 


Pool of Betheſda, ditto ; Baccio Bandinelli, Correggio; 
the Woman taken in Adultery, Ricci; Prince Rupert, 
Mirevelt. In this room is the model of a palace that was 
intended for Richmond. 

The Prince of Wales's Preſence Chamber, hung with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the ſtory of Tobit. In this room is a portrait 
of Gondomar, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, Blenburgh ; Guz- 
man, another Spaniſh Ambaſſador ; Queen of France, 


Pourbus; Lewis XIII of France, Belcamp ; and Ahaſuerus 


and Eſther, Tintoret. | | 
The Prince of Wales's Drawing Room, hung with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting Elymas ſtruck with Blindneſs, taken from one 


of the cartoons at Windſor. Here are the Duke of Wir- 


temburgh, 
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temburg, Mark Gerards ; the Queen of Philip II, of Spain; 
Count Mansfeldt, Mytens. 
The Prince of Wales's Bed Chamber has the Duke of Lu- 
nenburgb, Mytens ; Alexander Duke of Parma; a Spanifh 
Nobleman, Pantoga ; and the Queen of Chriſtian IV of 
Denmark. C 

In the Private Chapel! is the Lord's Supper, by Tintoret. 

In the Cloſet next the Chapel, are George II ; Queen Ca- 
roline ; Jonah under the Gourd, Hcemſkirk; a Landſcape ; 
a Head, Artemifia Gentilefchi. | 

In the Private Dining: Room are eight Ship-pieces, ſix of 
them by Vandervelde, m_ of which repreſent the Defeat of 
the Spaniſh Armada ; and over the chimney is the Earl of 
Nottingham, Zucchero, | 

The Cloſet next the Private Dining-Rom has the Murder 
of the Innocents, Brueghel; and the Rape of the Sabines. 

The King's Private Dreſſing-Room is hung with tapeſtry 
repreſenting the Battle of Solebay ; and contains the por- 
traits of Sir John Lawſon, the Duke of Glouceſter, and the 
Earl of Sandwich. 

In the King's Private Bed-Chamber are a Friar and Nuns, 
at a Banquet, Longepier; and Suſannah and the Elders, 
P. Veroneſe. | 

In the Clo/et next the Private. Bed-Chamber are Jupiter and 
Europa, and two Madonnas. | 

In the Council.Chamber, formerly the Caricon Gallery, are 
the Duke of Alva, Rubens; the Deluge, Baſſan; the 
Judgment of Midas, Schiavone ; the Muſes in Concert, 

intoret: the Shepherds Offering, Old Palma; Our Sa- 
viour andjthe Woman of Samaria, ditto; Charles I, after 
Vandyck, Old Stone.” Inthis room is the model of a palace 
that was intended to be built in Hyde Park. 4 

The Dining Room contains the portraits of nine celebrated 
beauties, viz. Counteſſes of Peterborough and Ranelagh, 
Lady Middleton, Miſs Pitt, Ducheſs of St. Alban's ; 
Counteſſes of Eſſex and Dorſet : Queen Mary, and the 
Duchefs of Grafton. 1 | 

We come next to the 2ueer's Staircaſe, the ceiling painted 
by Vick. Here are Charles II, and his Queen, with the 
Duke of Buckingham, repreſenting Science in the habit of 

"Mercury, while Envy is ſtruck down by naked boys. 5 
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The palace conſiſts of three quadrangles : the firft and 
ſecond are Gothic, but in the third are the royal apartments, 
magnificently built of brick and ſtone by King William III. 
The gar ens are not in the preſent ſtyle, but in that which 
prevailed ſome.years ago, when mathematical figures were 
preferred to natural forms, g 

The celebrated Brown had his preſent Majeſty's per- 
miſſion, to make whatever improvements in theſe gardens 
his fine imagination might ſuggeſt ; but he declared his opi- 
nion, that they appeared to the beſt advantage in their pre- 
ſent ſtate. Their regularity and grandeur are, indeed, 
more ſuitable to the magnificence of a royal palace, than 
the more natural beautics of a private villa, 

At the extremity of the gardens, oppoſite Thames Ditton, 
is the lodge belonging to the Duke of Glouceſter, as Ran- 
ger of Hampton-Court Park. It 15 called the Pavillion, and 
15 a neat little ſtructure. | 

To this palace, Charles the firſt was brought by the army 
in 1647 ; and here © he lived, for ſome time,” ſays Hume, 
ce with an appearance of dignity and freedom.” From this 
confinement, however, (for ſuch in reality it was) he 
eſcaped in the ſame year. | a 

HAMPTON HOUSE, the elegant villa of Mrs. Gar- 
rick, at Hampton. When the late David Garrick pur- 


chaſed the houſe, he gave it a new front, by Adam; and 


the extenſive grounds were laid out with great taſte, under 
his own direction. Near the Thames he crected an elegant 
temple to Shakſpeare. On a pedeſtal in this temple is the 
ſtatue, by Roubiliac, of our immortal bard. The Four 
Periods of an Election,“ by Hogarth, are the moſt remark- 
able among a few good pictures in this houſe. 
HAMP LON WICK, a village in Middleſex, at the 
of Kingſton Bridge. - A patriot of this place has his memory 
recorded in a fine print of him, which the neighbours, who 
are fond ofa walk in Buſhy Park, muſt regard with veneaa- 
tion. It has under it this inſcription : “ Timothy Bennet, 
of Hampton Wick, in Middleſex, Shoemaker, aged 75, 
1752. This true Briton (unwilling to leave the world worſe 
than he found it) by a vigorous application of the laws of 
his country in the cauſe of liberty, obtained a free paſſage 
through 
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through Buſhy Park, which had many years been withheld 


from the people.“ . | 

HANWELL, a village, eight M. F. I. in the road to 
Uxbridge. Hanwell-Houſe; with a fine park, is the ſeat of 
Mr. Harwood. See Brentford, | 

HANWORTH PARK, in Middleſex, to the weſt. of 
Twickenham, the ſeat of the Duke of St Alban's, was a fa- 
vourite palace of Henry VIII; and here, in 1600, Queen 
Elizabeth dined and hunted. See Kempton Park. | 

HAREFIELD, a village in Middleſex, between Rick- 
manſworth and Uxbridge, 20 M. Fr. 1. Here Sir Edward 
Anderſon, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, had a ſeat ; which coming into 
the poſſeſſion of the late George Cooke, Eſq. that gentle- 
man rebuilt it; and it is now the property of his ſon, and 
the refidence of Lady Charlotte Finch. 'The old houſe 
was famous for the reſidence of the Counteſs of Derby, 
before whom Milton's Arcades was there preſented. « I 
viewed this houſe,” ſays Mr. Warton, in his edition of 
Milton's Juvenile Poems, “a few- years ago, when it was, 
for the moſt part, remaining in its original ſtate. Milton, 
when he wrote Arcades, was ſtill living with his father, at 
Horton, near Colnbrook.” This Lady Derby, Dowager 
of Ferdinando the fifth, Earl, married Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, for whoſe fon, John Earl of Bridgewater, Milton 
wrote his Comus. Harefield Place, in this pariſh, 1s the 
ſcat of William Bay nes, Eſq. Near this is a villa, which 
Count Bruhl purchaſed of the Treuſdale family. His Ex- 
cellency has made many capital improvements in it; having 
built, in particular, a fine obſervatory, and furniſhed it with 
the beſt mathematical inſtruments. A 

HARE HALL, the elegant ſeat of Mr. Wallinger, 13 
u. F. L. on the right hand of the road to Chelmsford. It con- 
ſiſts of a centre and two wings, built of ſtone, by Mr. 
Paine. 

HARLOW, a village in Eſſex, 23 Mu. x. L. on the toad 
to Stortford. It had once a market, now diſcontinued. But, 
on a common, two miles from the town, is an annual fair, 
on the gth of September, for horſes, cattle, &c. which is 
much reſorted to by the neighbouring gentry. It is called 
Harlow Buſh Fair. Ste Piſbiabury. 
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HARMONDSWORTH, a village in Middleſex, two 
miles from Colnbrook. It has one of the largeſt barns in 
England, whoſe ſupporting pillars are of ſtone, and ſup. 
poſed to be of great antiquity. 

HARROW ON THE HILL, in Middleſex, 10 Mu. v. 1. 
on the higheſt hill in the county, on the ſummit of which 
ſtands a church, which has a lofty ſpire. Here is one of 
the moſt celebrated free ſchools in England : it was founded 
by Mr, John Lyons, in the reign of Elizabeth. Sir John 
Ruſhout, Bart. has a ſeat here; and, at Sudbury Green, a 
mile from this village, the Right Hon, 'Thomas Orde has 
a let. | 

GATCHLANDS, the ſeat of George Sumner, Eſq. five 
miles from Guilford, on the Epſom road, 1s a handſome 
modern houſe, with a ſmall park. 

HATFIELD, a markettown in Herts, 294 M. F. L. Was 
part of the revenue of the Saxon princes, till it was beſtowed 
by Edgar, on the monaſtery of Ely, in which it continued 
till that abbey was converted into a biſhopric in the reign 
of Henry I. It then became one of the reſidences of the 
prelates, who had no fewer than ten palaces belonging to 
the ſee ; and hence it was called Biſhop's Hatfield. It was 
alienated to the crown in the reign of Elizabeth. It had 
before been an occaſional royal reſidence, notwithſtanding 

it was the property of the church. Willtam of Hatheld, 
ſecond ſon of Edward III, was born here. Queen Elizabeth 
refided here many years before ſhe came to the crown; 
here, in 1587, ſhe was viſited by Queen Mary ; and hence, 
on the death of Mary, ſhe was conducted to aſcend the 
throne. James I exchanged this royal demeſne for The- 
obalds, with Sir Robert Cecil afterward Earl of Saliſbury, 

HATFIELD HOUSE, the magnificent ſeat of the Mar- 
quis of Saliſbury, built on the ſite of the ancient epiſcopal 
palace at Hatheld, by Robert firſt Earl of Saliſbury. The. 
3 is built of brick, in the form of a half H. In the cen- 
tre is a portico of nine arches, and a loſty tower, on the 
front of which is the date 1611. 

The noble founder incloſed two parks; one for red, and 
the other for fallow deer; and, in the firſt, he planted a fine 
vineyard, which was in exiſtence when Charles I was con- 
veyed here a priſoner to the army. 
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james, the fifth Earl, ſuffered this palace to fall into de- 
cay; but the late Earl reſtored it to its priſtine magnificence, 
after the deſigns of Mr. Donowell. The park and planta- 
tions too, which are watered by the Lea, now exhibit all 
the beautiful ſcenery of modern gardening. 1 
In this bou'e are ſeveral fine paintings; among which 
are a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, having in one hand 
this flattering motto,“ Non fine ſole iris ;”? and a portrait 
of Petrarch's Laura, on which is this inſcription, © Laura 
fui : viridem, Raphael fecit, atque Petrarcha.“ 
HAVERING BOWER, a village in Eſſex, three miles 
f-om Rumford, in the pariſh of Hornchurch, and liberty of 
Havering, was a ſeat of ſome of our Saxon Kings; particu- 
larly of that ſimple ſaint, Edward the Confeſſor, who tool 
great delight init, as being woody, ſolitary, and fit for de- 
votion. It ſo abounded,” ſays the old legend, „with 
warbling nightingales, that they diſturbed him in his devo- 
tions. He therefore earneſtly prayed for their abſence; 
ſince which time never nightingale was heard to ſing in the 
park, but many without the pales, as in other places.“ It 
was named Bower, from ſome fine bower, or ſhady walk, 
like Roſamond's Bower, at Woodſtock. It is a charming 
ſoot, having an extenſive nroſpect over a great part of Eſſex, 
Herts, Kent, Middleſex, and Surry, and of the Thames, 
with the ſhips failing up and down. Here the Confeſſor is 
reported to have built a palace, ſome part of the walls of 
which are ſtill ſtanding. Beſide this palace there was ano - 
ther, called Pergo, that ſeems to have been always the join- 
ture houſe of a RE Conſort. Here died Joan, Queen of 
Henry IV. It was certainly one of the royal ſeats in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth; for, during her progreſs into 
Suffolk in 1570, ſhe reſided here ſome days. It was the 
ſ-at of the late Lord Archer, and was pulled down in 1770, 
On the ſite of the former, is the elegant villa of Sir John 
Smith Burges, Bart. called the Bower Houſe, and near this 
is Bedford's, the ſeat of John Heaton, Eq. 4 
HAYES, a village in Middleſex, 13 M. v. L. on the road 
to Uxbridge, has a large church, the chancel of which is 
curiouſly ornamented, and has ſome good monuments. 
HAYES PLACE, near Bromley, in Kent, the elegant 
villa of the late Earl of Chatham, who laid out great ſums 
10 
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in fine improvements. It is now the property of Lord 

Lewiſham, N 
HEART s, the ſeat of Jervoiſe Clerke Jervoiſe, Eſq, at 

Woodford, near nine M. r. L. fituated behind ſeveral rows 


of beautiful elms, which form a fine evening walk. It was 


built by Sir Humphrey Handforth, maſter of the robes to 
James I. That king was fond of this houſe, and often 
breakfaſted here, when he hunted in Epping Foreſt. By 
marriage it became the property of the Onſſows; and the 
famous Speaker of the Houſe of Commons was born here, 
When the Onſlows removed into Surry, this eſtate was ſold, 
fince which it has had different proprietors. The laſt ow. 
ner, Mr. Richard Warner, whoſe only niece Mr. Jervoi: 
married, was a literary character of ſome eminence, He 
left here a collection of pictures, by eminent maſters, and 
was very curious in the diſpoſition of his garden, in which 
is alarge maze, and a thatched houſe in the middle, with 
lines in Latin and Engliſh, emblematic of the ſituation, but 
now almoſt illegible. There is likewiſe an artificial ruin of 
of an abbey. | 
HEDSOR LODGE, the elegant ſeat of Lord Boſton, 
ſtands in a lofty ſituation, near Cliefden. The grounds are 
formed by nature into high floping hills and deep vallies, 
with a variety of wood well-diftributed. The declivities of 
the hills, toward the weſt, are ſteep ; and, in the ſouth, near 
the Thames, is a chalky precipice, whence the ground riſes 
boldly by the ſummit, on which this noble * appears 
conſpicuous. The extenſive views from this are enriched 
by villages, ſeats, and a variety of rural ſcenery. 
 HEMPSTED, or HEMEL HEMPSTED, a market 
town in Herts, eight miles beyond Watford. It ſtand: 
among hills, upon the river Gade. It was incorporated by 


Henry VIII, and is governed by a Bailiff, The market 


which is ſtill a very good one, was formerly eſteemed one 0f 
the greateſt in England for wheat; 20,000]. a week having 
been often returned only for meal. 6 
HENDON, a village in Middleſex, ſeven M. v. L, fitu- 
ated on a rivulet called the Brent, and, among ſeveral plea- 
ſant villas, has one belonging to George Peters, Eſq. - 
HERTFORD, a borough, and the county ton of 
Herts, on the aiver Lea, 21 M. r. L. is {aid to have my of 
ome 
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ſome note in the time of the ancient Britons; and it was ac- 
counted one of the principal cities of the Eaſt Saxons, where 
their kings often kept their court, and a parliamentary 
council was held in 673, To this town the Lea was once 
navigable for ſhips. In 879, the Danes erected two forts 
here for the ſecurity of their ſhips ; but Alfred turned the 
courſe of the ſtream, ſo that their veſſels were left on dry 
ground; which ſo terrified them, that they abandoned their 
forts, and fled. Edward, the eldeſt ſon of Alfred, built a 
caſtle, which has been often a royal reſidence, and is now 
the property of George Preſcott, Eſq. and the reſidence of 
the Earl of Hillſborough. - The town is built in the form of 
2 V, with the caſtle in the middle of the two horns. © Here 
were five churches, which are reduced to two. In that of 
St. Andrew, there is not only a ſeat for the Mayor and Al- 
dermen, but another for the Governors of Chriſt Hoſpital 
in London, and a gallery, in which 200 of the children of 
that hoſpital may be accommodated ; for the Governors 
have erected a houſe in the town for ſuch children as want 
h-alth, or are too young for that hoſpital. 
In the pariſh of Little St. John, is the New River Head; 
and near the town are many handſome villas; particularly 
Bay fordbury, the teat of William Baker, Eſq ; BalPs Park, 
the Earl of Leiceſter's; Golden's, the ſeat of Richard Em- 
met, Eſq; Hartingfordbury, the ſeat of Samuel Baker, 
Ei; and Tewin Water, Lord John '"Townſhend's. At 
Hartingfordbury are the portraits of the members of the 
kit Kat Club, that were formerly at Barn Elms. See Cole 
Green, : 
HIGHGATE, a village in Middleſex, four u. x. L. fo 
called from its high ſituation on the top of a hill, and a gat⸗ 
erected there above 400 years ago, to receive tcll for 
the Biſhop of London, upon an old road from Gray*s-Inn- 
Lane to Barnet being turned through that Biſhop's park. 
It has a chapel of caſe to Pancras and Hornſey ; and on its 
ſite was once an hermitage; near which the Lord Chief 
Baron Cholmondeley built a free-ſchool in 1562, which 
was enlarged by Edwin Sandys, Bp. of London, and a cha- 
pel added to it, Some of the public houſes in Highgate 
have a large pair of horns placed over the ſign; and when 
any of the country people ſtop for refreſhment, a pair of 
M large 
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large horns, fixed to the end of a ſtaff, is brought to them, 
and they are preſſed to be ſworn, It they conſent, a kind of 
burleſque oath is adminiſtered, that they never will eat 
brown bread when they can get white; and abundance of 
other things of the ſame kind, which they repeat after the 
perſon who brings the horns ; being allowed, however, to add 
to each article, the words except I like the other better.“ 

HILL HALL, in the pariſh of Theydon Mount, 16 
M. F. L. on the road to Ongar, is the ſeat and park of Sir Wil. 
liam Smyth, Bart. For elegance, and the finenelſs of its 
proſpects, it is eſteemed inferior to few in the county. It 
was built by Sir Thomas Smyth, Secretary of State, in 1548. 
Great alterations were made in it by Sir Edward Smyth, in 
the laſt century, and more by the late, Sir Charles Smyth, 
The approach to it is by a fine avenue of ſtately elms. 

HILLINGDON, Great and Little, two villages in Mid. 
dleſex, near Uxbridze, which is a hamlet to the former. In 
the churchyard 1s a remarkable high yew-tree, above 200 
years old. | 

HILLINGDON HOUSE, near theſe two villages, the 
ſeat of the Marchioneſs of Rockingham. The grounds 
are pictureſque, and are enriched by a fine piece of 
water. 

HODDESDON, a hamlet on the river Lea, in the pa- 
riſhes of Amwell and Broxbourn, 17 M. +. L. has a 2 
on Thurſday, and a fine fountain in the middle of the town, 
which is thus mentioned by Prior: 


A nymph with an urn, that divides the highway, 
And into a puddle throws mother of tea, 


HOLLAND HOUSE, the ſeat of Edward Bearcroft, 
Eſq. at Kenſington, two M. F. L. a venerable Gothic ſtruc- 


ture, 
Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick's ancient race. 


It received its name from the ſecond title of the family of 
Rich, Earls of Warwick and Holland, and was the pro- 
perty of the late Lord Holland. Addiſon, who married the 
Countclis of Warwick, lived in this houſe ; and here was the 
ſcene of his laſt moments, and of his affecting interview with 
his ſon in law, the Earl of Waru ick. That young noble- 

man 
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man having been ſent for, requeſted to know his commands 
and received the memorable anſwer, “ See in what peace a 
chriſtian can die,” to which Tickell thus alludes : 

3 


He taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 
A price for knowledge, taught us how to die. 


HOLMESDALE, a rough and woody tract, in Surry, 


lying immediately beneath the hil's to the S. and E. of that 
county, and extending into Kent. Red deer are ſtill found 
here. It is faid to take its name from the holm-oak with 
which it abounds. See Riwerbend. 

HOL WOOD HOUSE, the ſeat of the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, on Holwood Hill, in the pariſh of Keſton, five 
miles from Bromley. Great part of the Roman camp at 
Kefton is ipcloſed in Mr. Pitt's grounds: and hence is one 
of the mcſt delightful profpeQs in the county. See Refen. 

HORNCHURCH, a village, in Eſſex, the only pariſh in 
the liberty of Havering, two miles and 4 from Rumford, of 
which it is the mother church. A large pair of horns is athx- 
ed to the eaſt end of the church, for which tradition aſſigus 
ſome reaſon too idle to be repeated. Here is Langtons, the 
handſome ſeat of Richard Wyatt, Eſq. 

LGRNDON-ON.FHE-HILL, a market town in Eſſex, 
19 M.F, 1, in the rod from Chelmsford to Tilbury rot. 
From this place is a very beautiful profpect. 

HORNSEY, a village in Middleſex, five Mt. r. L. In the 
footway from this village to Highbury Barn, at Iflington, is 
a coppice of young trees, called Hornſey Wood, at the en- 
trance of which is a public houſe, to which great numbers 
of perſons reſort from the.city. This houſe being ſituated 
on the top of an eminence, affords a delighiful proſpect of 
the neighbouring country. The New River winds beauti- 
fully through Hornſey. The church is ſaid to have been 
built cut of the ruins of an ancient caftle which ſtood on 
Lodge- Hill. On the fide of the road from Iſlington to South- 
gate, is a Capital manſion, with handſome porter's lodges 
built by Edward Gray, Eſq. 


HORSELEY,. Eaſt and Weſt, twogvillages, four miles | 


beyond Leatherhead, In the former is à fine ſeat, the 
property of William Currie, Eſq. In the latter is the hand- 
lome houſe of Henry Welton, Eſq. 
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HORTON, a village, in Buckinghamſhire, near Coln. 
brook, where Milton, after he had left the univerſity, re- 
{ded five years with his father. See Harefie/1. 

HOUNSLOW, a market town, of Middleſex, 92 . r. tf. 
It is ſituated in two pariſhes; the north fide of the Street in 
Heſton, and the ſouth in Iſleworth. It ſtands in the edge 
of the heath of the ſame name, on which are ſome powder 
mills, on a branch of the river Coln. On this heath, 
James II, formed an encampment, after the ſuppreſſion of 
the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, in order the more ef- 
fectually to enſlave the nation; and here he firſt perceived 
the little dependence, that he could have upon his army, 
by their rejoicings on receiving the news of the acquittal 
of the ſeven biſhops. | 

HUNSDON HOUSE, to the N. E. of Hoddeſdon, wzs 
a royal palace, erected by Henry VIII, and was granted to 
Lord Hunſdon, by his firſt couſin, Queen Elizabeth. It 
was the property of the late Nicholas Calvert, Etq. 

HYDE, "THE, the ſeat of Thomas Brand Hollis, Eſq. 
near Ingateſtone, in which is a fine collection of prints, an- 
cient coins and medals, ſtatues, vaſes, and other antiques, 
ſome of them from Herculaneum, and collected by Mr. 
Hollis himſelf in Italy. In the hall, in particular, are 
tio ſarcophagi, ſuperior to thoſe at Wilton. 

HYDE HALL, 25 x. r. L. near Sawbridgeworth, in 
Herts, on the road to Stortford, has been the ſeat of the 
ancient family of Jocelyn, ever ſince the year 1249. On 
t he death of Sir Conyers Jocelyn, Bart. it came to his 

cond couſin, Robert Viſcount Jocelyn, now Earl of Roden. 


I 


TJoxrxnam, a village, in Middleſex, two miles from 
Uxbridge. In this place is Swakeley Houſe, the ſeat of 
the Rev. Mr. Clarke. | ; 
TESSOP's WELL, a ſulphureous ſpring, of the ſame kind 
as that of Harrogate, four miles from Eptom. 
ILFORD, Great and Little, two villages in Eſſex, in 
the pariſh of BarkSg, ſituated on each fide of the river 
Roding; the former 62 M. F. L. Here is Highland Houle, 
the elegant ſeat of Iſaac Currie, Elq. As it is bal of 
- one 
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ſtone, it forms a fine termination to a viſta from Wanſtead, 
Houſe. See Valentine Houſe. b 

INGATESTONE, a market town, 23 u. F. I. on the 
road to Harwich. Here is the ancient ſeat of Lord Petre, 
whoſe anceſtor, Sir William Petre founded eight fellow- 
ſhips, at Oxford, called the Petrean fellowſhips, and erected 
here an almſbouſe for twenty poor perſons. Part of the 
houſe is pulled down: the reſt is inhabited by the ſteward, 
and ſome Roman Catholic families dependent upon his 
foriſhip. The town conſiſts of one ſtreet, the north fide of 
which, and half of the ſouth fide, are in the pariſh of Fry- 
erning. In the church are ſome ſtately monuments of the 
Petre family. 

INGRESS, at Swanſcombe, in Kent, 19 M. f. I. is the 
elegant villa of Mr. Roebuck, which commands a fine view 
of the Thames. 

ISLE OF DOGS, a part of Poplar Marſh. When our 
Sovereigns had a palace at Greenwich, they uſed it as a 
hunting feat, and, it is ſaid, kept the kennels of their hounds 
in this marſh, "Theſe hounds frequently making a great 
noiſe, the ſeamen called the place the Iſle of Dogs, though 
it is neither an iſland, nor a peninſula. 

ISLIEWORTH, a village, in Middlefex, on the Thames, 
oppoſite Richmond, 83 M. F. 1. The church is a modern 
ſtructure; but it has a venerable tower, covered with ivy, 
which belonged to the former church. See Sien Houſe and 
Sion Hill. 

ISLINGTON, a conſiderable village, N. of London, to 
whici it is now united. It is an extenſive pariſh, and con- 
tains, beſide the village, the hamlet of Holloway, Kingſland 
Green, and part of Newington Green. The pariſh church, 
erecte]l in 1754, is @ neat brick ſtrufture, with a ſpire, 
quoins, cornices, and architraves of Portland ſtone. The 
1c12ht, from the ground to the top of the vane, is 164 feet. 
ine length of the church is 108 feet, and the breadth fixty. 
its roof is ſupported without pillars ; ard the infii'e is adorn- 
ec with elegant ſimplicity. The whole expence of ity in- 
ciuding the organ, &c. was 7340!. I: 1787, this church 
un lervent confiderable repairs. To ſtrengthen the to ver, 
tee tiers of iron chains were placed acroſs it, in different 
directions; and an electric conductor was likewiſe pl iced 
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| | from the ground to the top of the ball. The ſcaffolding way 


of wicker-work, framed upon a very curious plan round the 

ſtzeple, by Mr. Birch, a baſket-maker of St. Alban's, who 

had before contrived a ſimilar work for the repairs of the 

ſpire of the Abbey church in that town, He engaged to 

- eerect this ſcaffold, for 20l. and the privilege of ſhewing it at 
ixpence each perſon, which amounted to a conſiderable ſum. 

An old building in Canonbury-Field, is called Queen Eli- 

zabeth's Lodge.* But a more ancient edifice is the Crown 

by Public Houſe, in the Lower Street. In this houſe, among 
other decorations on painted glaſs, which are apparently of 
: the reign of Henry VII, is an original portrait of Elizabeth, 
; the Queen of that Monarch, ſuppoſed to have been painted 
in 1487. In the fields, to the N. W. of the White Conduit 
Houſe and Tea Gardens, is a large incloſure, called the 
Reed Mote, or Six-acre field, ſuppoſed to have been a Ro- 
man camp. On the S. W. ſide of Iſlington, is a fine re- 
ſervoir, called New River Head, which conſiſts of a large 
baſon, into which the New River enters: part of the wa- 
ter is thence conveyed by pipes to London, while another 
part is thrown by an engine through other pipes, to a reſer- 
voir, which lies much higher, in order to ſupply the, higheſt 
parts of London, Near the New River Head, is a ſpring 

of chaly beate water, in a pleaſant garden, called New Tun- 
bridge Wells, to which many people reſort. Cloſe by it is 
Sadlers Wells, long noted for its exhibitions of rope-dan- 
ciog, tumbling, pantomine, &c. To the N. of Iſlington 

is Highbury Place, which fronts the fine hills of Highgate 
and Hampſtead. Higher ſtill is Highbury Terrace, which 


_.'® Strype records the ſollowing curious anecdote: Beyond Alderſ- 
gate Bars, leaving the Charter Houſe on the left hand, ſtretches up to- 
ward Iſeldon, commonly called Iflington, a „ hard by; 
which, in the former age, was eſteemed to be ſo pleaſantly ſeated, that 
in 1581, Queen Elizabeth, on an evening, rode out that way to take the 
air; where, near the town, ſhe was invironed with a number of begging 
rogues, which gave the Queen much diſturbance. Whereupon Mr. Stone, 
one of her footmen, came in all haſte to the Lord Mayor, and to Fleet- 
wood, the Recorder, and told them the ſame. The ſame night did the 
Recorder ſend out warrants into the ſame quarters, and into Weſtminſter 
and the Dutchy. And in tke morning he went abroad himſelf, and took 
that day ſeventy-four rogues, whereof ſome were blind, and yet great uſu- 
rers, and very rich. They were ſent to Bridewell, and puniſhed-*? 


+ See Ellis campagna of London, in which is an engraving of this 
portrait, coloured, 2 
commands 
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commands a beautiful proſpect. Near this is the neat villa, 
paddock, and pleaſure grounds of Alexander Aubert, Eſq. 
who has erected near the houſe, a lofty and ſpacious obſer- 
vatory, furniſhed with a complete collection of aſtronomical 
inſtruments. On the ſite of theſe premiſes was a moated 
ſpot, called Jack Straw's Caſtle, on which ſtood the manſions - - 
of the Priors of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, ami 
which, according to ſome, was, in the reign of Richard II, 
the reſidence of Sir Robert Hales, who eſcaped thence to the 
Tower, from the fury of the Rebels under Wat Tyler and 

ack Straw, but was beheaded by them there, together with 
Abp. Sudbury. Near this is a noted tavern and tea-gar- 
dens, called Highbury Barn, At the entrance of the town, 
but in the pariſh of St. James's Clerkenwell, are almſhouſes 
ſor ten widows, of the pariſh of Iſlington, and a ſchool for 25 
boys of the ſame pariſh, and that of Clerkenwell.* In the Low. 
er Street is an Independent meeting; near the Church is a 
Methodiſt chapel ; at Highbury is a chapel for theUnitarians.. 
In this pariſh, in the road from Iſlington to Hoxton Town, 
is the white lead manufactory, of Samuel Walker and Co. of 
Maſborough, near Rotheram. in Yorkſhire, who erected here, 
in 1786, a curious windmill, for the purpoſe of grinding white 
lead, differing in two remarkable particulars from common 
windmills, viz. 1ſt, the brick tower of it is crowned with a 
great wooden top, or cap, to which are affixed on one fide the 
flyers, and on the other fide a gallery, which ſerves to turn 
round the whole top at pleaſure, ſo as to bring the flyers in- 
to that direction which is moſt convenient with reſpe& to 
the wind; and 2dly, inſtead of four, the uſual number of 


* They were erected by Dame Alice Owen, and are under the govern- 
ment of the Brewers Company ; from whoſe records it appears, that they 
were founded by her, in conſequence of a providential deliverance from 
death, in the reign of Queen Mary, when this part of Iflington was all open 
fields and paſture land. It was then a frequent exerciſe for the archers to 
ſhoot with their bows and arrdws at butts; and this lady walking in the 
felds with her maid, and obſerving a woman milking a cow, was defir- 
ous oftrying to milk the cow herſelf, which ſhe did ; when, on leaving 
the cow, an arrow pierced the crown' of her hat, (higher crowned hats be- 
ing then in faſhion) without doing her the leaſt injury. In commemora- 
tion of this deliverance, ſhe built the ſchool and almshouſes, about three 
years before her death. For many years, an arrow was fixed on the top of 


theſe houſes, which ſtand on the very ſpot where this accident happened. 
| | | flyers, 
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flyers it is furniſhed with five. See Canonbury, King ſland, 
Newington-Green, and Pentonwville. 

IVER, a village in Bucks, three miles from Uxbridge, 
At Shredding's Green, in this pariſh, is the ſeat of Thomas 
Colborne, Eſq. built by Sir John Vanbrugh, for the 
Dowager of Lord Mohun, who was killed in a duel, 
that was likewiſe fatal to his antagoniſt James Duke of 
Hamilton, 

K. 


ELVEDON HALL, in the pariſh of Kelvedon Hatch, 


near 20 M. r. L. on the right of the road to Chipping 
Ongar, an elegant villa, the property of John Wright, Eig. 


Excluſive of the beauties of rural decoration, this delight- 


ful ſpot commands a rich and extenſive proſpect, in which, 


on a ſine day, a pait of London may be ſeen by the 


naked eye, a | 
KENDAL's HALL, the feat of William Phillimore, 


Eſq. 13 M. F. L. in the road from Edgware to St. 
Alban's. | 


KEMPTON PARK, in the pariſh of Hanworth, in 


Middleſex, formerly the ſeat of the famous traveller, Sir | 


John Chardin, and now of Sir Philip Muſgrave, Bart. 

- KENNINGTON, one of the eight precincts of Lam- 
beth. Here was once a royal palace, in which Henry III 
is ſaid to have aſſembled a parliament. Edward III = 
his Chriſtmas here in 1342. That monarch afterward mage 
it a part of the Duchy of Cornwall, and Edward the Black 
Prince refided here frequently, It was likewife the refi- 
dence of the unfortuhate Richard II, when Prince of 
Wales. In 1396, the young Queen Iſabella was conveyed, 
amid a prodigious concourle of people, from Kennington to 
the Tower. Henry IV was here, hen the clergy com- 
plained to him of Sir John Oldcaſtle and his followers. 
'There is a grant of Henry VI, dated from his Manor of 
Kennington, Anno 1440, Henry VII, previous to his co- 


ronation, came: from Kennington to Lambeth, where he 


dined with Abp. Bourchier ; and Leland ſays, that Carha- 
rine of Arragon was there for a few days. Henry VIII 
farmed out the manor. Camden ſays, that in his. tim? 
there were no traces of this palace. It was probably pulled 


down, after it ceaſed to be an occaſonal royal reſidence, 


and 
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and a manor-houſe built on the ſite, which was occupied 
by Charles I, when Prince of Wales. In a ſurvey, taken 
in 1650, this manor-houſe is ſaid to be“ ſmall, and an old 
low timber building, ſituate upon part of the foundation of 
the ancient manſion-houſe of the Black Prince, and other 
Dukes of Cornwall after him, which was long fince utterly 
ruined, and nothing thereof remaining but the ſtable, 180 
feet long, built of flint and ſtone, and now uſed as a barn.” 
At this time, therefore, not only the manor-houſe, but, 
what Camden could not find, The Long Barn, was viſible ; 
and the latter, in 1709, was one of the receptacles of the 
poor diſtreſſed Palatine Proteſtants. In 1786, in digging 
near this barn, for a cellar, ſome ſpacious vaults of ſtone were 
diſcovered, the arches of which were cemented by a ſub- 
{tance harder than ſtone itſelf. The manor belongs to the 
Prince of Wales, as part of the Duchy of Cornwall, and is 
leaſed to Robert Elayton, Eſq. A public houſe, in Prince's 
Road, not far from. the Long Barn, called Sot's Hole, and 
humourouſly mentioned as ſuch in the Connoiſſeur, No. 68, 
has the ſign of The Black Prince. This road is denominated 
the Prince's Road in all ancient writings ; it having been 
the road by which the Black Prince came to his palace, 
when he landed at the ſtairs at Lambeth. Kennington gave 
the title of Earl to William Duke of Cumberland, fon of 
George II. 

KENNINGTON .COMMON, has been many years 
the common place of execution for Surry, Some of the. 
rebels, who were tried by the ſpecial commiſſion, in South- 
wark, in 1746, ſuffered here. On this common is a bridge, 
formerly called Merton Bridge, becauſe the Canons of 
Merton Abbey had lands, for the purpole of repairing it. 
KENSINGTON, a populous village in Middleſex, one 
mile and a half from Hyde Park Corner; part of which, 
from the palace gate to the Bell, is in the pariſh of St. Mar- 
garet Weſtminſter, | 
KENSINGTON PALACE, was the feat of Lord 
C arccllor Firch, afterward Earl of Nottingham, and was 
p:rchaled by King William, who greatly improved it, and 
c:uicd a royal road to be made to it, through Hyde Park, 
Queen Mary enlarged the gardens ; Queen Anne improved 


them 
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them, and was ſo pleaſed with the place, that ſhefrequently 
ſupped in the beautiful green-houſe; but Queen Caroline 
completed the deſign, by extending the gardens from the 
great road in Kenſington to that leading to Acton; bringing 
the Serpentine River into them; and taking in ſome acres 
out of Hyde Park. I hey were originally deßgued by Kent, 
were much improved by Brown, and have been, for many 
years paſt, a faſhionable Sunday promenade. They are 
three miles and a half in compaſs, 

The palace is an irregular building of brick. The royal 
apartments, however, are very noble. We firſt aſcend the 
great ſtaircaſe, in which are painted balconies, with the por. 
trait of particular people, in groups; as Muſtapha the 
Turk, and Ulrick in a Poliſh dreſs, both pages to George I; 
Peter the Wild Boy, &c. by Kent. We then proceed through 
the apartments in the following order: 

The Preſence Chamber, in whichthe pictures are the Prin- 
ceſs of Wales and her family, Knapton ; three cartoons, 
by Carlo Cignani, namely, a Cupid, Jupiter and Europa, 
and Jupiter; Prince Edward, Coates; two daughters of 
Philip II of Spain, More. 

The Privy Chamber: the pictures, a German Lady, 
with an Orreryand Dog, Parmegiano ; an Italian 1 awyer,, 
Faris Bourdon; St. William, Ciorgione 3 Ducheſs of Va: 
lentia, Jannet; Wiſe Men's Offering, Luca Giordano! 
a Man with a Croſs at his Breaſt, Giorgione ; a Man 
ſhewing a Trick, ditto; an Old Man looking up; the 
Duke of Savoy's Mother; the late Ring of Pruſſia, a 
whole length; a Man with a Glaſs in his Hand, Brugghin; 
an Old Man with a gray Beard, 'Tintoret ; the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, a whole length; the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
Varelſt ; her preſent Majeſty's Siſter, Woge. : 

The Queen Drawing-Room, hung with tapeſtry repre- 
ſenting a winter piece in Holland, Vanderbank, has Sir 
Thomas More, Holbein; ajMan's Read, in a furred Gown 
Tintoret ; William Duke of Cumberland on Horſeback, 
Wootton ; and a Man's Head, Giorgione. | 

The 2uecen's Dining-Reom has Giorgione's Head, by 
himſelf; James IV of Scotland, his Brother Alexander, 
and St. Andrew, Mabuſe ; Henry V; Richard III; a 
Man's Head, Albert Durer ; Henry VI; ah 
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a Man's Head; the Queen of James IV, of Scotland, with 
St. George, Mabuſe; Baſſan's Head, by himſelf ; the Em- 
peror Maximilian I; Philip the Fair; Henry VII; Eliza» 
beth, his Queen: Louis XII of France; the Princeſs of 
Caſtile ; the King of Arragon; his Queen; Charles IX of 
France ; St. 7 2k called from the Receipt of Cuſtom, 
Alb. Durer ; Maximilian Archduke of. Auſtria ; a young 
Man's Head; Dr. Linacre, Founder of the College of Phy- 
ſicians, Quintin Matſys ; Raphael's Head, by himſelf ; 4 
Virgin and Child, Sabutani ; Phins LL of Spain, Jannet; 
a Dutch Merchant and his Wife; John De Bologna's 
Head. | | | 3 

The Queen Dreſſing-Room : Judith and Holofernes, 
Paul Veroneſe; Ruins and Figures, Bamboccio ; Windfor 
Caſtle, Woſterman; four Views of Venice, Canatetti; 
a Plundering, Wouvermans ; Departure of Charles II from 
Schievling, Lingelbeck; a Battle, Wouvermans ; Old 
Hampton Court, Dauckers ; a Landſcape with Hawking; 
three Landſcapes, namely, Hawking, the managed Horſe, 
and Fiſhermen, Wouvermans; a Skirmiſh, Bercham ; Boys 
in a Landſcape, Avont; an Altar piece, Alb. Durer ; 
I of Forty, Snyders ; a Landſcape with Ruins, Paul. 

rill. * 

The Queen's Gallery: Henry VIII; his Queen, Catha- 
rine of Arraggn.: Queen Elizabeth, in a Chineſe dreſs, 
Jucchero; James I, Vandyck; his Queen, Vanſomer ; 
Charles II, Lely; James II, ditto; King William, Kneller ; 
Qu-en Mary, ditto ; Queen Anne, after ditto ; George I, 
| alter ditto; George II, Seman; Queen Caroline, ditto ; 
| the Emperor Charles VI, Kneller ; Philip III of Spain, 
and his Queen,  Valeſque.—Kneller was knighted for 
painting theſe pictures of King William and Queen Mary. 

The Cube Room: here are fix Gods and Goddeſſes; over 
the chimney is Cleopatra, antique 3 and above her is a: 
Roman Marriage, in marble, by Ryſbrack. 7:30 

The Great Drawing-Room : Charles I and his Queen, 
Vandyck ; Jacob's Separation, Baſlan; the Audience of Sir 
Henry Wotton, in the Senate Houſe at Venice, Fialletti ; 
Holbein's Head, in water colours, by himſelf; the Flaying 
of St. Bartholomew; Holbein's Wite's Head, in water co- 
lours, Holbein; Venus and Cupid, Mich, 1. 3 
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Charles XI of Sweden, on Horſeback, Wyck; the Duke of 
Wharton, Roſalba; a Tyroleſe Girl, ditto ; Rofalba; 
Head, by herſelf ; the Duke of Buckingham and his Family, 
Honthorſt ; a Wild Boar's Head, Snyders ; the Tak ng of 
Tournay, by the Duke of Marlborough, Wootton ; St. 
Peter and the Angel, Steenwyck ; St. John, Leonard Spado; 


a Naked Venus. Titian; a Madonna, with St. Catharine, 


and St. John with a Lamb, Old Palma; our Saviour 
healing the Blind, Verrio; St. Catharine at the Altar, Vero- 
neſe; the Taking of Liſle, by the Duke of Marlborough, 
Wootton. | | 5 
The King's State Bed Chamber: a Man's Head; Mary 
Queen of Scots, Jannet; four Cartoons, by Carlo Cignani, 
namely, Pan and Cupid, Bacchus and Ariadne, Apoll 


and Daphne, and the Triumph of Venus; a Woman's Head. 


The Prufſian Clgſet: the Hungarians at Ovid's Tomb, 
Schonfeld ; Lucretia, after Caracci ; Herodias' Daughter, 
with the Baptiſt's Head, Da Vinci ; a Doge of Venice, 
Tintoret. 

The Green Clyet : a Landſcape, Paul Brill; a Woman 
aſleep, G. Douw; the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Zucchero; Mars, Venus, and Cupid, Veroneſe; an Italian 
Muſician, Giorgione ; ſix long narrow flips, with figures 
and trees, Schiavoni ; our Saviour and Mary MA at 
the Tomb, Holbein; an Altar-piece; Sophoniſba, Gaetano; 
Saint Catharine, Da Vinciz a Woman going to ſtab her- 
ſelf, Palamedes ; Henry VII and VIII, with their Queens, 


Reemi; Francis. II of France, when Dauphin, Jannet ; 


Lucretia, Titian; a Witch riding on a Goat, with Boys, 
Elſhiemer ; Nymphs bathing ; Peter and the Angel, Steen- 
wyck; Venus and Satyrs, with Cupids, Rottenhamer ; 
Mary Queen of Scots, Jannet ; the ſecond Earl and 


Counteſs of Clarendon, Lely ; Elizabeth Queen of Bohema, 


andmother of George 1, Cor. Janſſen ; her ſeven Chil. 
TT ; her Conſort, Cor. Janſſen; Arthur, Henry, and Mar- 
aret, Children of Henry VII, Mabuſe ; Frobenius, 
rinter to Eraſmus, . Holbein; Eraſmus, ditto ; a, ſmall 


| Landſcape, manner of Ferg ; the Virgin and Child, with 


Tobit and the Angel, Titian ; Virgin and Child, St. Ca- 
tharine, and St. Ignatius, Giorgione ; Boys, Pollidore ; a 


Landſcape, Everdingen ; a China Diſh with Heart Cherries, 


\ | Daniel 
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Daniel Nes; a Landſcape, Mola; Niobe's Children ſhot 


out of the Clouds, Rottenhamer; St. John, with a Lamb; 
Venus and Adonis. This room was King William's wri- 
ting cloſet, in which are his table and eſcr iter. 

His Majeſty's Gallery. Queen Mary, Wiſſing; Adoration. 
of the Kings, Seb. Ricci; King William, Wifling ; Henry 
Sommers, Jeſter to Henry VIII, Holbein; Van Cleeve's. 


Wife, by himſelf ; Prince Charles of Mecklenburgh, Zof- 
{ani ; Duke of Alva, Titian ; Prince Charles of Mecklen- 


burg's Wife, Zoffani ;- Van Cleeve, by himſelf; Charles I, 


on horſeback,; Dobſon ; William Duke of Glouceſter, a a 


whole length, Claret ; Queen Anne, when Princeſs, Kneller ; 
Inigo Jones, Nogary : William Duke of Glouceſter, 
Kneller ; Henry Prince of Wales, ſon to James I, Mytens; 


Henry IV, of France, Pourbus; Edward VI, Holbein; 


Julio Romano; Catherine of Medicis; the Nabob of 
Arcot, Williſon; Mary of Medicis, Pourbus; Queen Eli- 
zabeth, when young; Paul Veroneſe; Princeſs Anne, with 


a Dog; George Prince of Denmark, Dahl; James I, Van- 


ſomer; a Man in Black, Tintoret; Queen Henrietta, 
Vandyck; Guercino- by himſelf; a Lady's Head, More; 
Ducheſs of Richmond, in Man's Apparel, Houſeman; 


Holbein, a Head; the Queen; Prince William, and Prince 


Edward, Ramſey; George I, Vanderbank; Mich. Angelo, 
a Head: Edward Duke of Lork, Batoni; Charles I, Van- 
dyck; a Head; Chartkes 1], N a Man in Armour, 
Giorgione; Sir Henry Guildford, Holbein ; a Portrait 
with a, ruff: Vandyck; | Biſhop! of Oſnaburgh, Zoffaui x 
a Dominican Friar ; Artemiſia Gentileſchi, by herſelf; 
Henry VIII, Holbein ] a Portrait, Rembrandt; Ducheſs of 
York, Lely; Duke of York, ditto; a large drawingof the 
Transfigurationg after Raphael, Caſanov a. 


We are next conducted down ſtairs; to the Guard Cham | 


% in which, is a painting of Queen Elizabeth's gigantic 
Porter, by Zuecheros! 1 1} #146 1 0-8 t 2100 

KEN TIISH TOWN, à village between London and 
Hampſtead, containing ſeveral handſome houſes, particularly 
an elegant ſeat built by the late Mr. Bateman, as/a kind of 
miniature of Wanſtead Houſe. Here is a handſome chapel 
of eaſe to St. Paticras. tin robs (OO Uluru eee 

KEN WOOD, near Hampſtead, the- beautiful, vlla,of 


. 
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the right 'honourable David Earl of Mansfield, whioſs 
uncle, the late venerable Earl, purchaſed it of John Earl of 
Bute, new fronted it, and improved the whole, with the 
utmoſt elegance, after the deſigns of the celebrated archi. 
tects of the Adelphi. The grand front, which is near the 
fide of the road leading from Highgate to Hampſtead, is 
oppoſite the wood that gives name to the houſe. A new 
room, one of its happieſt improvements, is conſidered, for 
its proportions, decorations, and novelty, as ſuperior to any 
thing of the kind in England. Nature had already formed 
this charming ſpot for the hand of cultivation, and all the 
e are laid out with conſummate taſte. The garden 
front, which is more extenſive than the other, commands 2 
fine view of rich meadows, falling in a gentle deſcent, and 
relieved by ſome noble pieces of water, that ſupply part of 
the metropolis. But this view is terminated by what can 
add no beauty to rural ſcenery, the ſpires of London, enve- 
loped in fogs and ſmoke. On the right of this front is a 
hanging wood of tall ſpreading trees ; and, on the left, the 
_ riſing hills are planted with clumps, that produce a pleaſing 
effect. A ſweet ſhrabbery immediately before this front; 
a ſerpentine piece of water, and a Chineſe bridge, render 
the whole a very enlivening ſcene. The noble greenhouſe 
contains a large collection of exotics. The lodge, at the en- 
trance of the pleaſure grounds, near the road from Kentiſh 
Town to Highgate, deſerves particular attention. Nothing 
can equal the elegant ſimplicity of this enchanting” little 
building, the flower-garden- which furrounds it, and the 
baſon of water in its front. The ruſtic arcade, clothed with 
vines, is one of the happieſt combinations of art and nature 
that can be imagined. 23 3 
KES TON, a village in Kent, five miles from Bromley. 
At Holwood Hill, in this pariſh, are the remains of à large 
fortification, (probably a Roman one) of an oblong form; 
the area of which is partly incloſed by rampires and double 
ditches of a great height and depth. It is two mile in cir- 
cumſerence, incloſing near 100 acres of ground. A path 
deſcends from the camp to the ſpring-head of the river Ra- 
venſbourne. Of this ſpring an excellent cold bath was 
formed, ſurrounded by pales and- trees. This river flows 
hence through Bromley and Hayes, to Beckenham and 
2 20 = . Lewitſhatn 
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Lewiſham, and eroſſing the great road at rd bridge, 
falls into the Thames below. See Holwood Houſe. 

KEW, a village in Surry, formerly a hamlet of Kingſton,. 
but was united te Peterſham, as one vicarage, by an act of 
Parliament in 1769. It is ſeated on the Thames, about ſever 
M. F. L. Here is a chapel, erected at the expence of the nobility 
and gentry in the neighbourhood, on a piece of ground, given 

for that purpoſe, by Queen Anne. Againſt: the S. wall is 
a tablet to the memory of Jeremiah Meyer, R. A. a cele- 
brated miniature painter, with the following. verſes by 
Mr. Hayley : ED , 
Meyer! in thy works the world will ever ſeeg © 
How great the loſs of art in loſing thee; | 
But love and ſorrow find their words too weak 
Nature's keen ſufferings on thy death to ſpeak ; 
Through all her duties what a heart was thine l 
In this cold duſt, what ſpirit uſed to ſhine ! 
Fancy, and truth, and gaiety, and zeal, 
What moſt we love in life and lofing feel. ©. 
Age after age may not one artiſt yield 
Equal to thee in painting's nicer field. 
And ne'er ſhall ſorrowing earth to heaven commend 
A fonder parent, or a truer friend, We 
In the cemetery adjoining, is interred the celebrated artiſt, 
Thomas Gainſborough. A flat ſtone juſt records his name 
and the day of his exit from this mortal ſcene. The wood- 
lands of Suffolk were his firſt academy, where Nature her- 
felf taught him to ſketch the rude rural landſcape, between 
the tender years of ten and twelve. His talents, when ma- 


a houſe, which was the favourite retirement, in the latter 
por of his life, of Sir Peter Lely, the celebrated painter. 


Thames, from a deſign of the late Mr. Paine, It was begun in 


contracted for it length and height; it has neither a pavement 
for foot paſſengers, nor receſſes for ſhelter in caſe of danger 
This bridge is the private property of Robert Tunſtall, Ea 
being built at his expence. Nei 


— — 


tured by cultivation, produced the moſt exquiſite approaches 
to perfection in his art. On the N. ſide of Kew Green, 
on the ſite of Mrs. Theobalds' beautiful gardens, once flood 


ere is a handſome ſtone bridge, of ſeven arches, over the 


1787, and opened in r width of this bridge, is too 
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- KEW PALACE, the occaſional refidence of his preſent 
Majeſty, belonged, in the laſt century to Richard Ben- 
net, TH whoſe daughter and heireſs married Sir Hen 
Capel, afterward Lord Capel of "Tewkeſbury. The houſe 

was afterward the property and reſidence of Samuel Moli- 

neux, Eſq. Secretary to George II, when Prince of Wales. 

The late Frederic Prince of Wales, admiring the ſituation, 

- took a long leaſe of the houſe; and it is now held by his 

- preſent Majeſty on the ſame tenure.* The houſe was im- 

proved and ornamented by the celebrated Kent. It 
contains ſome good pictures; among which are a portrait 
of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, and the celebrated picture 

of the Florence J by Zoffani. In the long room, 
above ſtairs, is a ſet of A works, conſiſting of Views 
of Venice and two Views of London. The pleaſure-grounde, 
which contain about 120 acres, were begun by the late 

Prince of Wales, and finiſhed by the Princeſs Dowager ; 
and theſe we ſhall give a deſcription, in the words of Sir 
William Chambers. 290 ? 5 

« The gardens of Kew are not very large; nor is their 
ſituation advantageous, as it is low, and commands no 
proſpects, Originally the ground was one continued dead 
flat; the ſoil was in general barren, and without either 
wood or water. With ſo many diſadvantages, it was not 
eaſy to produce any thing even tolerable in gardening; 
but princely raunificence overcame all difficulties. | What 

- was once a deſert is now an Eden. * hn 

On entering the garden from the palace, and turning 

toward the left hand, the firſt building which appears is 

1 he Orangery er Green-houſe. The deſign is mine; and it 
was built in 1761. Ihe front extends 145 feet: the room 
is 142 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 25 high. In the back 
ſhade are two furnaces to heat flues, laid under the pave- 

ment of the orangery, which are found very neceſſary in 
times of hard fro. * +, | «brit fv. 

. 1 The Temple of the Sun is ſituated in an open grove near 


* 


* According to Mr. Lyſons { Exvirens of Lond. y. 206 Mr. Moli- 
neux married the daughter of Lady Capel, and the leaſe of Kew Houle 
* was taken by the Prince of Wales from the Capel family. But Mr. Ct 

1 * woo that 1.ady Capel died without iflue. Pecrage of | England. 
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e orangery, in the way to the phyſic-garden. Its figure 
4 of 8 peripteros 3 tg ee 
attic; and there is a particularity in the entablature, 
the hint of which is taken from one of the temples 
of Balbec. The order is Corinthian, the columns 
fluted, and the entablature fully enriched. - Over each 
column on the frize are baſſo-relievos, repreſent- 
ing lyres and ſprigs of laurel; and round the upper 


part of the cell are ſuſpended feſtoons of fruits and flowers. 


The inſide of the cell forms a ſaloon richly finiſhed and 
gilt. In the centre of its cove is repreſented the fun ; and 
on the frize, in twelve , compartments, ſurrounded with 
branches of laurel, are repreſented the ſigns of the zodiac 
in baſſo-relievo. This building was erected in 1761. 

The next object to which we are conducted by Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, is The Phyſic or Exotic Garden; but as this 
was in its infancy in 1763, when Sir William publiſhed his- 
Deſcription, we ſhall omit his account of it.“ 

«+ Contiguous to the Exotic Garden,” proceeds Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers,“ is The Flower Garden, of which the prin- 
cipal entrance, with a ſtand on each fide: of it for rare 
flowers, forms one end. The two ſides are incloſed with 
bigh trees, and the end facing the principal entrance is occu- 
pied by an aviary of a vaſt depth, in which is kept a nu- 
merous collection of birds, both foreign and domeſtic. The 
parterre is divided by walks into a great number of beds, 
in which all kinds of beautiful flowers are to be ſeen 
during the greateſt part of the year; and in its centre is a 
baſon of water, ſtocked with gold-fiſh. 

From the Flower Garden a ſhort winding walk leads to- 
The N It is of an oval figure ; the centre is occu- 
pied by a arge baſon of water, ſurrounded by a walk; and 
the whole is incloſed by a range of pens, or large cages, 
in which are kept great numbers of Chineſe and Tartarian- 
pheaſant, beſide many other ſorts of large exotic birds. 


he baſon is ſtocked with ſuch water-fowl as are too tender 
to live on the lake; and in the middle of it ſtands a pavi- 


lion of an irregular octagon plan, deſigned by me, in imi- 
tation of a Chineſe opening, and executed in 17606. 
Near the Menagerie ſtands T he Temple of Hellana, de- 
vgned and built by me in N It is * 

| N the 
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the. portico tetraſtyle Doric; the metopes alternately en 
riched with helmets and daggers, and vaſes and pateras 
The cell is rectangular, and of a ſequialteral proportion 
but cloſed with an elliptical dome, from which it receives 
the light. l ; | * 1 8 8 
paſſing from the Menagerie toward the lake, in a ſoli- 
tary walk on the left, is The Temple of the God Pan; of the 
monopteros kind, but cloſed on the fide toward the thicket, 
in order to make it ſerve for a ſeat. It is of the Doric 
order; the profile imitated from that of the theatre of Mar. 
cellns at Rome, and the metopes enriched with ox ſculls and 
pateras. It was built by me in 1758. | 
Not far from the laſt deſcribed, on an eminence, ſtands 
The Teupen, E olus, like that of Pan, of the monopteros 
figure. The order is a compoſite, in which the Doric is 
predominant. Within the columns is a large ſemicircular 
niche, ſerving as a ſeat, which revolves oa pivot, and may 
with great eaſe be turned by one hand to any expoſition, 
- notwithſtanding its ſize. The Temple of Solitude is ſitu- 
ated very near the ſouth front of the palace. 
At the head of the lake, and near the Temple of Eolus, 
ſtands a Chinèſe octagon building of two ſtories, built, 
many years ago, from the defigns of Goupy. It is called 
Fhe Houſe of Confucius. The lower ſtory conſiſts of one 
room and two cloſets ; and the upper ſtory is one little ſa- 
Joon, commanding a very pleaſing proſpect over the lake 
and gardens. | Its walls and ceiling are painted with gro- 
teſque ornaments, and little hiſtorical ſubjects relating to 
Confucius, with ſeveral tranſactions of the- Chriſtian miſſi- 
ons in China. The ſofa and chairs were deſigned by Kent, 
and their ſeats and backs are covered with tapeſtry of the 
Gobelins. In a thicket, near the Houſe of Confucius, is 
erected the engine which ſupplies the lake and baſons in 
he gardens with water. It was contrived by Mr. Smea- 
on, and executed in 1761. It anſwers perfectly well, raiſ- 
ng, by two horſes, upward of 3600 hogſheads of water in 
__-welve hours. C | | 2 
From the Houſe of Confucius a covered cloſe walk 
leads to a toy where is placed a ſemi- octagon ſeat, de- 
-figned by Kent. A winding walk, on the right of the 
grove, leads to an open plain, on one fide of which, m_ 
$7.4 4 wi 
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Vith thickets, on a riſing ground, is placed a Corinthian co- 
jonade, deſigned and bale by me in 1 760, and called We 
Theatre of Auguſta. 
The Temple of Vidtory is the next object. 11. ſtands on a 
Hill, and was built in commemoration of the victory oh 
tained in 1759, near Minden, by Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunf wick, over Marſhal de Contades: © 

„Ihe figure is the circular peripteross* the order Tonic 
decaſt le, flated and richly finiſhed. The frize is adorned 
with foliages; and round the Attic 2 ſuſpended feſtoons 
of laurel. The cell, which commands a pretty rey tos 
ward Richmond, and over Middleſex, is neatly finiſhed with 
ſtucco ornaments. | Thoſe in the ceiling repreſent ſtandards 
and other French trophies. The whole was- Kaige by 
me, and executed in 17597 

« As you paſs from tne Temple of Victory tovrands the 
upper part of the gardens, are ſeen the ruins of an arch, _ 
ſurrounded by ſeveral veſtiges of other ſtructures. Its de- 
ſcription will be given hereafter. - 

« The upper part of the garden compoſes. a large wil 

derneſs; on the border of which ſtands a Moreſque build- 
ing, commonly called The Athambra, conſiſting. of a ſa. 
loon, fronted with a poetics of coupled colin, and crowned 
with a lantern. 

On an open ſpate, near the centre of the then wilder: 
neſs, is erected” the tower, commonly called The Great 
Pagoda. It was begun in the autumn of the year 1761, and 
covered in the ſpring of the year 1762. The defign is an imita«- 
tion of the, Chineſe TA A. The baſe is a regular octagon, 
49 feet in diameter ; and the ſuperſtructure is likewiſe - a 
regular octagon on its plan, and in its elevation compoſed 
of ten priſms, Which form the ten different ſtories of the 
building. The loweſt of theſe is 26 feet in diameter, ex- 
cluſive of the portico which ſurrounds it, and 18 feet high; 
the ſecond is 25 feet in diameter, and 17 feet high ; and all 
the reſt diminiſh in diameter and height, in the fame arith- _ 
metical proportion, to the ninth ſtory, which is 18-feet in 
diameter, and ten feet high, The tenth ſtory is 17 feet in 
diameter, and, with the covering, 20 feet high; and the fi- 
niſhing on the top is 17 feet high ; ſo that the whale ſtruc- 
ture, eu the baſe to the top of * fleuron, is 163 1 
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Each ſtory finiſhes with a projecting roof, after the Chineſe 
manner, covered with plates of vaiſher iron of different 
colours, and round each of them is 1 incloſed with a 
rail. All the angles of the roof are adorned with large dra- 
gons, 80 in number, covered with a kind of thin glaſs of va- 
rious colours, which produces a moſt dazzling reflection; 
and the whole ornament at the top is double gilt. The walls 
of the building are compeſed of very hard bricks ; the out- 
ſide of well-coloured and well-matched greyſtocks, neatly 
laid, and with ſuch care, that there is not the leaſt crack or 
fracture in the whole ſtructure, notwithſtanding its great 
height, and the expedition with which it was built. The 
ſtaircaſe is in the centre of the. building. The proſpect 
open as you advance in height; and from the top you com- 
mand a very extenſive view on all fides, and, in ſome direc- 
tions, upward of 40 miles diſtance, over a rich and varie- 
gated country. 8 (of | 
Near the Great Pagoda, on a riſing ground, backed 
with thickets ſtands The Moſque, which was deſigned 
and built by me in the year 1761. The body of the 
building conſiſts of an octagon ſaloon in the centre, 
flanked with two cabinets, finiſhing with one large dome 
and two ſmall ones. The large dome is crowned with 
a creſcent, and its upright part contains 28 little arches, 
which give light to the ſaloon. . On the three front 
ſides of the central octagon are three doors, giving entrance 
to the building; over each of which there is an Arabic in- 
ſcription, in golden characters, extracted from the Alcoran 
by Dr. Moreton, from whom I had the following explana- 


tion, viz, 

| Ne fit coactio in religione. | 
Non eſt Deus ullus preter Deum. "4 
Ne panatis Deo fimilitudinem. | i 


* The minarets are placed at each end of the principat 
building. In my deſign of them, as well as in the whole 
exterior decoration of the building itſelf, I have ..endea- 
voured to collect the principal particulars of the Turkiſh 
architecture. With regard to the interior decoration, I have 
not ſo ſcrupulouſly 13 to their ſtyle in building, but 
have aimed at ſomething uncommon, and a: the ſame time 
33 ö 1 13 Pleaſing 
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pleaſing. The walls of the cabinet are painted of a rich 
role res Ihe and thoſe of the ſaloon are ſtraw-coloured. At 
the eight angles of the room are palm-trees modelled in 
ſtucco, painted and varniſhed with various hues of green, in 
imitation of nature; which at the top ſpread and ſupport 
the dome, repreſented as formed of reeds bound- together 
with ribbons of filk. The cove is ſuppoſed to be perforated, - 
and a brilliant ſunny ſky appears, finely painted by Mr. 
Wilſon, the celebrated landſcape painter, | 

« In the way from the Moſque, toward the 2 is 2 
Gothic building, the front repreſenting a cathe | 

« The Gallery of Antiques was deſigned by me, and ex- 
ecuted in 1757. 

« Continuing your way from the laſt- mentioned build- 
ing toward the palace, near the banks of the lake, ftands 
The Temple | of Arethuſa, à ſmall Ionic building of four 
columns. It was deſigned and built by me in 1758. 

«« Near it is a bridge thrown over a narrow channel of 
water, and leading to the iſland in the lake. The deſign is, 
in a great meaſure, taken from one of Palladio's wooden 
bridges. Tt was erected in one night. 

In various parts of the garden, are erected. covered 
ſeats, executed from two deſigns compoſed by me in 1758. 

There is alſo a Temple, defigned by me, in comme- 
moration of the peace of 1763. The portico is hexaſtyle 
Ionic; the columns fluted ; the entablature enriched ; and 
the tympan of the pediment adorned with baſſo-rehevos. 
The cell is in the form of a Latin croſs, the ends of which 
arc cloſed by ſemicircular ſweeps, wherein are niches to re- 
ccive ſtatues. Iris richly furniſhed with ſtucco ornaments, 
alluſive to the occaſion on which it was erected. 

« The Ruin at Kew was deſigned and built by me ia 
1759, in order to made a paſſage for carriages and cattle- 
over one of the principal walks ofthe garden. My inten- 

tion was to imitate a Roman antiquity, built of brick, with 
an incruſtation of ſtone, _ The delign is a triumphal arch, 


: 
* 


cloted up, and converted into rooms, to which you enter 
doors made in the ſides of the principal arch. The ſoffit of 
the principal arch is. enriched with coffers and roſes, and 
both the fronts of the ſtruQare are ruſtic. The north front 


18, 


originally with three apertures, but two of them are now - - 


is confined between rocks, overgrown with briars and other 
wild plants, and topped with thickets, amongſt which are 
ſeen — columns and other fragments of buildings; and 
at a little diſtance beyond the arch is ſeen an antique ſtatue 
of a Muſe, The central ſtructure of the ruins is bounded. 
on each ſide by a range of arches. There is a great quan- 
tity of cornices, and other ſtagments, ſpread over the 
ground, ſeemingly fallen from the buildings; and in the 
thickets op each fide are ſeen ſeveral remains of piers, brick, 
walls, &c.” HE 

Theſe gardens are opened every Monday from Midſum- 
mer to the latter end 6f Autumn. The Exotic Garden, 
ſince Sir William Chambers wrote the preceding account, 
has been enriched with a great number of new and curious 
plants; with ſeveral, in particular, brought from New 
South Wales. They were under the ſuperintendance of that 
late ingenious Botaniſt, Mr. William Aiton, celebrated 
throughout Europe for his excellent work, Hortus Kew- 
enſis. An ingenius poet thus celebrates this garden: 


So fits enthron'd in vegetable pride 
Imperial Kew by Thames's ;littering fide x 
Obedient ſails from realms unfurrow'd bring 
For her the unnam'd progeny of ſpring z 

Attendant nymphs her dulcet mandates hear, 
And nurſe in foſtering arms the tender year, 
Plant the young bulb, inhume the living ſeed, 

Prop the weak ſtem, the erring tendril lead ; 

Or fan in glaſs-built fanes the ſtranger flowers 
With milder gales, and ſteep with warming ſhowers, 
Delighted Thames through tropic umbrage glides, 
And flowers antarQtic, bending o'er his tides ; 
Prinks the new tints, the ſweets unknown inhales, 
And calls the ſons of ſcience to his vales. 
In one bright-point admiring Nature eyes 
The fruits and foliage of diſcordant ſkies, 
Twines the gay floret with the fragrant bough, 
And bends the wreath round George's royal brow, 
Sometimes retiring, from the public weal ; 
One tranquil hour the Royal Partners ſteal ; 
Through glades exotic paſs with ſtep ſublime, wy 
Or mark the growths of Britain's happier clime- When 


With beauty bloſſom'd and with virtue blaz'd, 

Mark the fair ſcions that themſelves kave rais'd ;- 

Sweet blooms the Roſe, the towering Oak expands, „ 
The grace and guard of Briton's golden lands. 
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The old houſe, oppoſite the palace, was taken on a lon 
Teaſe, by Queen Caroline, of the deſcendants of Sir Richa 
Levett, and has been inhabited by different branches of the 
royal family. The Prince of Wales was educated there, 
under the ſuperintendance of the preſent Abp. of York. 
This houſe was bought in 1761, for her Majeſty. 

EIL BURN, a village, two M. r. L. in the road to Edg- 
ware, is famous for its fine ſpring of mineral water, an ana- 
lyſis of which is in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Part I. for 1792. 

KINGSBURY, to the N. of St. Alban's, is the ſite of a 
palace of the Saxon princes, who, by their frequent viſits to 
the neighbouring abbey, became an inſupportable burthen 
to it. At laſt, the Abbot Alfric prevailed on Ethelred II. 
to diſpoſe of it. 

KING's LANGLEY, near Abbot's Langley, in Herts, 
received its name from a royal palace built hers by Henry 
III, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. Richard II kept 
a Chriſtmas here, and was buried in its monaſtery, though 
afterward removed to Weſtminſter by Henry V. Here was 
alſo born and buried Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, 

ſon of Edward III. The palace, park, and manor, were 
given by James I, to Henry Prince of Wales, Charles I 
granted them to Sir Charles Morriſon. 'The Earl of Eſſex 
is now Lord of the Manor. | | 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES, a market town in, 
Surry, 11 Z M. y. L. was either a royal reſidence, or a royal 
demeſne, ſo early as the union of the Saxon heptarchy; for 
there is a record extant of a council held there in 838, at 
which Egbert the firſt King of all England, and his ſon 
Athelwolt, were preſent ; and in this record it is ſtyled - 
ninge/tun, famo/a illa locus, Some of our Saxon Kings were 
alſo crowned here; and cloſe to the north fide of the church 
1s a large ſtone, on which, according to tradition, they were 
placed during the ceremony. Adjoining to the ſame fide, 
was formerly a chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, in which 
were the figures of ſome of the Saxon Kings that were 
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154 KINGSTON. 
crowned here,“ and alſo that of King John, who gave the 


inhabitants their firſt charter. In the inſcriptions over theſe 
figures, ſome of them were ſaid to have been crowned in the 
market-place, and others in the chapel; but no particular ſpot 
is mentioned in the old chronicles that record theſe coronati. 
ons. Theſe figures were deſtroyed by the fall of the chapel in 
1730; at which ume Abraham Hammerton, the ſexton of 
the pariſh, digging a grave, was buried under the ruins, with 
another perſon, and his daughter Ether Hammerton. The 
latter, notwithſtanding ſhe lay covered ſeven hours, ſurvived 
this misfortune ſeventeen years, and was her father's ſuc. 
ce ſſor. The memory of this event is preſerved by a curi. 
ous print of this ſingular woman, engraved by M*Ardell, 
Kingſton ſent members to parliament in the reign of the ſe. 
cond and third Edwards ; and cauſed it to be . en in 
conſequence of a petition from the corporation (recorded in 
the Town Clerks Office) praying to be relieved from the 
burthen of ſending Ae to parhament. Here is a 
wooden bridge over the Thames, and a free ſchool, founded 
by Queen Elizabeth, the ſchool- room of which is an anci- 
ent chapel, that belonged to the demoliſhed hoſpital of St, 
Mary Magdalen, and is ſuppoſed to have been built in the 
14th century, Here alſo is an almſhouſe, built in 1668 by Al- 
derman Cleave, for ſix men, and as many women. The lent aſ- 
ſizes are held here. In this place is Canbury-Houſe, the ſeat 
of the late Lord Dillon, near which is a ſpacious barn, in which 
twelve teams may unload at once. It has four entrances, four 
threſhing floors, and is N by twelve pillars. This 
houſe is the property of Colonel Edington. In the hamlet of 
Surbiton, oppoſite the twelve mile lone, and on the banks 
of the Thames, is the handſome villa of the late Mr. Bar- 
nard, row the property of Edward Fuhr, Eſq. and far- 
ther on, in the road to Ewel, is Surbiton Place, the ſeat 
of Thomas Fallett, Eſq. whoſe gardens (in which, and the 
houſe, he has made great improvements) extend to the 


* Mr. Lyſons gives the following liſt of them, on the authority ofour 
ancient hiſtorians, ' | Edward the elder, crowned A. D. goo; his 
Athelſtan, in 925; Edmund, in 940; Eldred, or Edred, in 946 ; Edwy, 
or Edwin, in 955: Edward the Martyr, in 975 ; and Ethelred in 978, 
Edgar, who ſucceeded to theathrone in 959, is ſaid to have been crowned 
either at Kiogſton or at Bath, Env. of Lond, Page 215. 
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Thames, on the road to Guilford. In 1769, an act of par- 
liament was obtained, for ſeparating the pariſh church of 
Kingſton, and its dependent chapels of Richmond, Monſley, 
Thames Ditton, Peterſham, and Kew, and fornung, 
whole pariſh into two vicarages and two perpetual cura- 
cies. See Comb Newil. | | 7 


KINGS WOOD LODGE, the elegant ſeat of William 


Smith, Eſq. on Cooper's Hill, in the pariſh of Egham. 
Near the houſe, Mr. Smith has placed a ſeat, which the 
lovers of poetry will deem ſacred ; it being on the very ſpot 
from which Sir John Denham took his view of, the rich 
and various ſcenery, which he has deſcribed in his cele- 
brated poem. From this houſe, which is 19 M. F. L. the 
hour and minute hands of St. Paul's clock have, by the aid 
of a teleſcope, been diſtinctly ſeen. Vents 
KIPPING TON, near Sevenoaks, the ſeat of Six Charles 
Farnaby Radcliffe, Bart. 43am 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, the firft village from London, jn 
t. 


the great weſtern road, is ſituated in the pariſhes of 
George Hanover-ſquare, and St. Margaret Weſtmiuſter, 
but has a chapel independent of thoſe pariſhes. . Here 1s 
St. George's Hoſpital, for the ſick and wounded, 3 
KNIGHT's HILL, the ſeat of Lord Thurlow, in tlie 
pariſh of Lambeth, between Dulwich and Norwogg. 
When his lordſhip purchaſed this eſtate of the Duke. of 
St. Alban's, a few years ago, there was only a neat farm- 
houſe upon it, which he-new-fronted ; building, at the 
ſame time, ſome additional apartments, But be has ſince 
taken the whole down, and erected the, preſent manſion, 
in a plain and ſimple ſtyle, under the direction of Mr. Hol- 
land. The houſe, - which is built of bricks brought from 


Suffolk (called Suffolk Stocks) is the firſt that was finiſhed. 
throughout with the new-invented cone flooring. From 


the upper ſtories are delightful views over Kent, Surry, and 
the Metropolis; and the Thames is diſcernible,, in various 
parts, from Chelſea to Graveſend. His lordſhip has not 
yet thought proper to live in this houſe, but refideg in a 
{ſmaller one in the neighbourhood. "x 
KNOLE, the venerable and magnificent ſeat of the 
Duke of Dorſet, near Sevenoaks, was, for ſome time, one 
of the palaces of the 1 of Canterbury. Craumer ex- 
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i changed it with the crown for other lands; and Queen 
EFElizabeth gave it to Thomas Lord Buckhurſt, afterward 
Flarfof Dorſet. The entrance is through a great tower 
portal, which leads into a large quadrangular court, with a 
| graſs plat on each ſide, in one of which is a gladiator, and 
n the other, Venus orta Mari. From this court is an en. 
trance through a large tower in the centre, into another court, 
with a portico in front, ſupported by eight Ionic columns; 
over which is an open gallery, with a baluſtrade, for walk - 
ing. In trove Þ 1 apartments, 4n the order in which they 
are ſhown, we firſt enter Bays 4) : 

Tie Hall, In this room are, the horns of an elk, ſeven feet 
| two inches from tip to tip, and weighing 56 pounds; the 
huoorn ofa rhinoceros; the horns of an antelope ; a Caribbean 
cane; Demoſthenes, a fine Grecian relique, in marble; 
'a marble ſtatue of Egeria ; and a grand muſic gallery, with 
A ſereen of curious old carving. The antique windows are 

of ſtained glaſs. | 
1. _ The Brown Gallery: the pictures are, a Miſer, Quintin 
1 Matſys; George Villers firſt Duke of Buckingham; Abp. 
Bancroft; Cromwell's Barber, afterward General Davis, 
Dobſon; a Silenus, Rubens; two Landſcapes, Claude Lor- 
rain; Sir Henry Nevill, Holbein ; his Lady, Daughter of 
the firſt Earl of Dorſet, Ditto; Lord Hunſdon and his Son, 
ditto; Sir Kerelm Digby, a copy, by Gouge; a Nun; 
Edward fourth Earl of Dorſet; a Lady; Charles I and his 
Queen, Vandyck ; Lionel firſt Earl of Middleſex, and his 
daughter Frances, wife of Richard fifth Earl of Dorſet; 
Charles II and General Monk; a Spaniſh Lady; Mr. 
Betterton, the Actor; two Dutch pieces; Ditto, by Heem- 

ſcerk ; James ſecond Earl of Middleſex, | | 

j The Horn Gallery the pictures are, Luther, Holbein; 
Mlelancthon, Ditto; Eraſmus, Ditto; Pomeranius, Ditto; 
5 Heads of various illuſtrious perſons in the time of Henry 
VIII, and the three ſucceeding reigns ; two Heads of 
Anne Baleyn; Edward VI; Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia; 
Wickliff. e 
io Lady Betty Germaine's Bed Chamber : In this room are 
| Vandyck, and his father-in-law, the unfortunate Earl of 
Gowry, in gold tapeſtry : the principal pictures are, Ju- 
dith with the Head of Holofernes ; the Lady of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; St. Francis; and a Holy Family. The 
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The Dreſſing Room : In this room are, Edward fourth 
Earl of Dorſet, Vandyck; the Duke's Arms, curiouſly - 
cut in paper, by Mrs. Robinſon ; Richard fifth Earl of 

Dorſet ; two of Charles fixth Earl of Dorſet, when a- 
Child; Drawings by Polidore,. Titian, Michael An- 

elo, &c. 1 : 
, The Spangled Bed Room © the pictures, James Duke of 
Monmouth; and Mrs. Sackville, Lely.- In this room is a 

ſate-bed, preſented by James I, to Lionel Earl of Mid- 
dleſex, when Lord Treaſurer; and a very curious large 

ebony cabinet. 

The Dre//ing Room the pictures are, the Hiſtory of the 
Maccabees, Vandyck ;. Medea and Jaſon, Titian; Abra- 
ham entertaining the Angels, Guercino ; a Sybil, a copy, 
by Old Stone, at Rome; Francis I of France, Holbein; 
his Queen, Ditto; Peaſants, 'Teniers ; Dryden; Charles v, 
Holbein; Angel and St. Peter; Anne Ducheſs of 
York, Mother of Queen Mary and Queen Anne, Lely; 
Counteſs of Shrewſbury, Ditto; Ducheſs of Richmond; 
a Satyr diſcovering. a ſleeping Venus, Correggio; Sir 
Theodore Mayerne, Phyfician to James I, Vandyck ; a 
Duich Piece, Heemſkerk ; Vandyck and Lord Gowry, 
Vandyck; a; Pandſcape, Salvator Roſa ; Frank Hals, 
by himſelf ; a Nativity, Baſſan; Hely Family, Tuan.  - 

The Billiard Room: the pictures, Oliver Cromwell, 
Walker; Democritus, Mignard ; | Heraclitus, ' | Ditto ; - 
the Story of Acteon, Titian; the Story of Caliſto, Ditto; 
James Cranfield and his Siſter, Vandyck ; Edward fourth 
Earl of Doriet, Ditto; the Salutation, Rembrandt; Prince 
Palatine of the. Rhine and his two Daughters, Lucas de 
Heere; George III., Ramſay ; Queen Charlotte, Ditto; 
Philip 11 of Spain, Sir A. More; his Queen, Ditto; Lady 
Martha Cravfield ; Sir Ralph Boſwell ; Holy Family; Li- 
onel Duke of Dorſet, and his Siſter, when Children; Counteſs. 
of Bedford, Lely; Arts aud Sciences, Vaſari z Anthony and 
Cl-opatra, Dance ; James Marquis of Hamilton, Vandyck; 
James I, Mytens ; Henry Prince of Wales, his Sou 3 Lord» 
Somers, Kneller ; Robert ſecond Earl of Dorſet ; Duke; 
d'Lſpernon; a Venetian Ambaſſador, C. Janſſen. On a 
window is painted a man in armour, with this inſeription: 
„ Hermannus de Sackvill, præpotens Normannus, intravit 
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Angliam eum Gulielmo Conqueſtore, A. D. 1066.“ In a 
paſſage from this room to the Brown Gallery, among other 
ictures, are Major Moor, the Prize Fighter; Thomas 
latman, the Poet; and Abp. Teniſon. 
The Vinstian Room : the pictures are, the God of Si- 
lence, copied from Schiavone, by Cartwright; Lady 
Hume; Counteſs of Dorſet; Lionel Duke of Dorſet; and 
his Ducheſs, In this room is a ſtate-bed intended for 
the reception of James II. | 
The Dreſſing Room the pictures are, Lionel Duke of 
Dorſet, Wootton ; Mrs, Abingdon, as the Comie Muſe, 
Reynolds; a Farm Yard, Hondekoeter ; the Wife of 
Titian going to poiſon his Miſtreſs, Titian; a Painter's 
Gallery, Old Frank; a Dutch Piece, Van Pool; a Candle- 
light Piece, Scalcken ; a Woman contemplating a Skull, 
Elſheimer; a Landſcape, Salvator Roſa; a Maſquerade, 
Paul Veroneſe; Banditti, Vandervelde ; another Candle. 
light Piece, Scalcken; a Battle Bourginone ; St. Paul, Rem- 
brandt ; Banditti, Salvator Roſa; a Poor Family, Ditto; 
St. Francis; Cleopatra; a Landſcape, Berghem ; Mr. 
Brett, Janſſen; Counteſs of Dorfet, Ditto; Sachariſſa; 
Landſcape, with Figures, Boſſam ; a Siſter of the. firſt Du- 
cheſs of - Dorſet; Sir Thomas More, Holbein; Earl of 
Shafteſbury, Rirey 5 four Spaniſh pieces. «9 
e Ball Rem! In this noble room the pictures are, the 
preſent Duke, Reynolds; George Viſcount Sackville, 
Gainiborough ; Dover Caſtle, with the Proceſſion of Lionel 
Duke of Dorſet, Lord Warden, on his return to the Caftle, 
Wootton ; Lionel Duke of Dorſet, Kneller ; his Ducheſs, 
Hudſon ; Charles Duke of Dorſet, Kneller; his Ducheſs, 
Ditto; Kichard Sackville, Mytens ; his Lady, Ditto; 
Lionel Karl of Middleſex, Ditto; his Counteſs, Ditto; 
Thomas firlt Earl of Dorſet, Janſſen. Theſe portraits are 
all fuil lengtis, 1 a 
The Chapel Room e In this room are the portraits of 
Me dame Baccelli, Gainſborough ; and of Sir Fleetwood 
Shepherd; and a beautiful ebony cabinet, with figures of 
tte Cruciixion, | ; ; 
The Chapel, in which is a picture of our Saviour; Chriſt 
ourged; Chriſt walking on the Sea. NT 
The Lower Chapel contains a picture of the Apoſtles com- 
poſing the Creed, done in Raphael's School. The 
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The Organ Room in this are the pictures of James I; 
James Duke of Ormond; Charles Earl of Middleſex, in- 
a conſular Dreſs ; and ther Family Portraits; Rape of the 
Wife of Hercules by a Centaur, Annibal Caracci ; a Mag- 
dalen, Albani; Ortelius, the Inventor of Maps, Holbein; 
and ſome others. . Fs : 
The Drawing. Room the pictures, a Sybil, Domenichino 
Sir Kenelm Ditz: Vandyck ; the Story of Count Ugolino 
and his Sons, ing in priſon, Reynolds, for which the- 
Dake gave 40ool. and has ſince refuſed 1000l. Henry VIII. 
Holbein; Counteſs of Dorſet, Vandyck; a Beggar Boy, 
Reynolds ; the Four Seaſons, Philip Laura ; Dutch Figures 
Teniers; Madame Sheldon, Reynolds; an Artiſt, Ditto; 
a Dutch Wedding, Teniers; two Cupids in Diſguiſe, Rey- 
nolds; Head of an old Man, Tintoret; two ſmall Land- 
ſcapes; Ducheſs of Cleveland, Lely ; Joſeph and the Angel, 
Mengs ; Fortune-teller, Reynolds; Holy Family, And, 
del Sarto; a Chineſe, Reynolds ; a Landſcape, Berghem ; 
a Girl and Bird, Reynolds: a French Poſt Houſe, - Wou- 
vermans ; | Madame Baccelli, Reynolds; a Dutch Family, 
Surght ; Angel aud St. Peter, Teniers; a ſmall Picture, 
Vandyck ; Marriage of St. Catharine, Parmegiano; Jus 
dith with the Head of Holofernes, Garobalo ; a' Fancy 
Piece, Wouvermans ; a Pieta, Annibal Caracei z Holy Fa- 
mily, Peter Perugino ; Head of Raphael, Himſelf ;' St. 
Peter, Rembrandt; Sacchini, Reynolds; Execution of 
Charles I; two ſmall Landſcapes, More. All the paint- 
ings in this room are very capital... + | - iti 
The Cartoon Gallery: Here are Copies of fix of the Cars 
toons of Raphael, by Mytens, the firſt; ever made; Robert 
Dudley Earl of Leiceſter ; Charles fixth Earl of Dorſetz- 
Kneller ; his Counteſs, Ditto; a capital picture, by Holbein 
ofthe Earl of Surry, See Page 42; James: Earl of North- 
ampton; the firſt Earl of Dorſet, Janſſen. In this room alſo 
are four ſine ſtatues, in 2 of Paris, from the Florentine 
Gallery; namely, a Dancing Faun, Venus de Medicis, 4 
Liſtening ſlave, and the Boxers. . A 
| The King's Bed Chamber: Here are a Portrait of Mr, 
Crewe; Lucretia, by Guido Rheni, worth 1400l.; and a 
{tate bed of gold and filver tiſſue, that cot 809 It is 
lined with pink nne RE KG. 
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The Dining Parlour : the pictures are, Pharoah's Daugh- 
ter taking Moſes from t''e Bull Ruſhes, Giordano; Charles 
ſixth Earl of Dorſet, Kneller; Mr. Garrick, Reynolds; Mr, 
Foote, Romney; Dr. Goldſmith, Reynolds; Dr. Johnſon, 
Ditto; Sir Joſhua Revnolds, Ditto; Mr. Humphreys, the 
Miniature Painter, Romney; James I; Henry Prince of 
Wales; Pope, Gay, Swift, Congreve, Milton, Betterton, 
Garth, Shak(peare, Ben Johnfon, Dryden, Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, William Cartwright, Villiers ſecond Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Cowley, Wycherlv, Locke, Hobbes, St. Evremont, 
Newton, Otway, and D'Urfey, the greater part by Kneller; 
Corelli; Earl of Rocheſter, Du Bois; Thomas firſt Earl of 
Dorſet; Richard I; Beaumont and Fletcher; Sir Charles 
Sedley ; Chaucer; Prior; Waller; Butler; Addiſon; a 
Converſation Piece, by Gooch and othors. In the chimney 
3s a curious pair of dogs, with the Arms of Henry VIII and 
Anne Poleyn. * | 
In The Colonnade is a Repreſentation, on curious painted 

ſs, of all the Marriages in the family, from Thomas, the 
rſt Earl, to the preſent time; marble” buſts (antiques, 
bought at Rome) of Anthony, Mithridates, Pompey; an 
Antient unknown, L. J. Brutus, Theſeus, J. Cæſar, Mar- 
cellus, M. Brutus, and a young Hercules; and two fide- 
boards made of the lava of Veſuvius. 250 
The Guard Room: the pictures, Charles Duke of Dorſet, 
Roſalba; Madame Moſokoveti, Ditto; Lady Milton, 
Ditto; a Lady, Ditto: Roſalba, Herſelf; an Angel con- 
veying a Child to Heaven, Cortona; two Landſcapes, 
Dean; four Drawings, Clareſſa; four Pieces of Game; 
a: Flemiſh Piece; two ng ah Pieces, Van Pool; 
Oyſters, &e. very fine; the Nativity, Old Palma; 
Lewis XV of France; Charles II; Mrs. Woffington, as 
Penelope; two curious Fan Pieces, Guido; View of Knole, 
Sandby ; Lady Betty Germaine, Philips; a Roman Am- 
Phitheatre, a fine Moſaic Picture, by Cæſar Aquatti. 
© The Blue Room : the pictures, a Head, Guido; a Head 
of Raphael, Himſelf ; the Virgin teaching Chriſt to read; 
a Boy and Lamb, Correggio: a Sea Piece, Vandervelde ; 
Coſmo Duke of Tuſcany, Tintoret; two Cupids, Pouſſin; 
three Cupids, Parmegiano; Mrs. Bates, ary no. 
the Wiſe Men's Offering; a Fancy Piece; a wing 
2 | a 5 0 
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of the prefent Pucheſs, by Dance, and another by Ci- 
iani; Lady Mary Sackville, a Miniature, by Lady 
Malden ; the Prophet Samuel, Reynolds; St. John and a 
Lamb, Vandyck; a Queen, Rembrandt; a Magdalen and 
Crofs, Guercino; a fine Head, Clermont; Flight into- 
Eyypt, Paul Brill; a Landſcape, Rottenhamer ; Mrs. 
Sheridan, and her Brother, Gainſborough 3 a Poeteſs, 
Pomenichino ; a fine Madonna, Raphael; a Ditto, Car- 
lo Dolci ; a Dog, Hackwood; Mr. Burke, Opie ; a Frencly 
Nobleman, Gainfborough : a Miniature of thr ee Kings 
of Fr ance. BRL 
The Drawing Room below Stairs: the pictures, Lady Betty 
Germaine; and St. Peter's at Rome. * | 
In general, 'it will ſuffice to obſerve, that many of the 
rooms are hung with curious old tapeſtry ; and that the 
furniture and decorations, which are ancient, and which 
exhibit a perfect idea of the ſtyle of decoratior in the 16th/ 
century, are in high preſervation. 955 
The park, which is finely diverfified by winding vales 
and riſing grounds, is ornamented by plantations of oak, 
cheſnut, r Here are — deer in abundance, wg 
ſome beautiful prof icularly at a place on the ſouth 
ſide of the l,, ealled Rover Hill, —— almoſt the whole 
county of Suſſex is ſeen, and, by the aid of the teleſcope, 
the Iſle of Wight. 


* 
L Gate 


LAINDON HILLS, ren bõ,,jẽ,ůꝗmks, or LANGDON 
wITH WEST LEA, a pariſh in Eſſex, contiguous to that of 
Langdon with Baſildon, and lying in the road from Chelmf-- 
ford to Tilbury Fort, 22 miles E. by N. of London. This 
egg. was once ſuppoſed to bę the 5 ground in Eſſex; 
ut, on a ſurvey, it has been found not to be ſo high as 
Danbury. The aſcent on the North fide is eaſy ; but, on 
the South, S. E. and S. W, the traveller is aſtoniſhed at the 
deſcent before him, which exhibits a very beautiful and 
extenſive valley, with a view of London to the right; the 5 
Thames winding through the valley; and the view extend- 


ing to the left beyond the Medway. Mr. Young, in his Six 


cek's Tour through the Southern Counties, thus deſcribes 
this proſpe& ;  * On the ſummit of a vaſt bill, one of the 
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moſt aſtoniſhing proſpects to be beheld, breaks out, almoſt 
at once, upon one of the dark lanes. Such a prodigious 


valley, every where painted with the fineſt verdure, 


and interſected with numberleſs hedges and woods, ap- 
pears beneath you, that it is paſt deſcription; the Thames 
winding through it, full of ſhips, and bounded by the 
hills of Kent. Nothing can exceed it, unleſs that which 


Hannibal exhibited to his diſconſolate troops, when he 


bade them. behold the glories of the Italian plains ! If ever a 
turnpike road ſhould 5 
will go and view this enchanting ſcene, though a journey 
of forty miles is neceſſary for it. I never beheld any 
thing equal to it in the Weſt of England, that region of 
landicape.” This turnpike road is not now wanting. 
LALEHAM, a village, in Middleſex, between Shep- 
perton and Staines, famed for the entertainment it affords 
to the lover of angling. The Thames narrows conſiderably 
here ; and, about the ſhallows or gulls, the water is beau- 
tifully tranſparent. ' The tranquillity of the ſcenery, the va- 
rious objects gliding on the ſtream, and groups of cattle. 
in the adjacent meadows, preſent a pleaſing ſubject to the 
contemplative mind. Here the Earl of dale has a 
handſome ſeat. | 
LAMBETH, a village in Surry, which the late increaſe 
of buildings, in every direction, from the three bridges, 
has now united to the metropolis. It extends a 
conſiderable way along the banks of the Thames, 
from Vauxball to Southwark and the pariſh, which 
extends to Norwood, Streatham, and Croydon, con- 
tains ſix precincts, or liberties; namely, the Arch- 
biſhop's, the Prince's, Vauxhall, the Marſh and Wall, 
Stockwell, and the Dean's. Near Weſtminſter Bridge, is 
a ſpot of ground, containing an acre and 19 poles, named 
Pedlar's Acre, which belongs to the pariſh, and is ſaid to 
have been given by a pedlar, on condition, that his pic- 
ture, with that of his dog, be perpetually preſerved in 
painted Fals in one of the windows of the church; which 
the pariſhioners carefully performed in the ſouth-eaſt win- 
dow of the middle aiſle.“ But whatever be the origin * 


— 


„It bas deen ſuggeſted, however, and with great probability, that this 
picture was intended rather as a rebus upon the name of the _— 


ead through this country, 1 beg you 
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this gift, the time of it was in 1504, when it was let at 
29. 80. r ann. but in 1752 it was leaſed at 100l. per ann. 
and a of Sol. It is now eſtimated at 250l. a year. 
The annual value of all the eſtates belonging to this pariſh 
is 9681. 16s. 8d. | 

The church is cloſe to the palace. Mary, Queen of 
James II, flying with her infant fon from the ruin im- 

nding over her family, after crofling the river from 
Whitehall, took ſhelter beneath the ancient walls of this 
church, a whole hour, from the rain of the inclement 
night of Dec. 6, 1688. Here ſhe waited, a melancholy 
ſpectacle of fallen majeſty, till a coach, procured from the 


next inn, arrived, and conveyed her to Graveſend, whence 
ſhe ſailed to France. 


In this church were interred the mild, and amiable, 


and poliſhed prelates, T\unſta] of Durham, and Thirle * 
of Ely, who being deprived of their ſees by Elizabeth, 
their conſcientious attachment to the Catholic religion, 
lived, for the remainder of their days, in Lambeth Palace, 
under the protection of the good Abp. Parker, who revered 
their virtues, and felt for their misfortunes. ' The body of 
Thirlebye was found, in digging the grave for Abp. Corn- 
wallis. His long and venerable beard, and every part, was 
entire, and of a beautiful whiteneſs : a flouched hat was 
under his left arm ; his dreſs that of a pilgrim, as he 
eſteemed himſelf to be upon earth. | | 

In the churchyard is the tomb of John Tradeſcant, fr- 
ther and fon, founders of the Afhmiolean Muſeum, at Ox- 
ford. It was ornamented, on the fides, by emblematic de- 
vices, denoting. the extent of their travels, and their at- 
tention to natural hiſtory. Theſe are nearly defaced, but 
in 1773, a new flab was placed upon the tomb, and the 
epitaph engraved upon it, which no naturaliſt ſhould neg- 
le to read. | | 

In 1769, an artificial ſtone manufactory was erected by 
Mrs. Coade, at King's Arms Stairs, Narrow Wall. It an- 


folk, is the portrait of Fobn pman, a great benefactor to that pariſh ; 
and che device of a 9 his pack occurs in ſeveral parts of the- 
church; which circumſtance has given rife to nearly the fame tradition as. 


at Lam 


than as deſcriptive of his trade 22 in the church at Swaffham in Nor- 
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ſwers every purpoſe of ſtone carving ; having the peculiar 
property of reſiſting froſt, and den Laer. of retainin 

that ſharpneſs in which it excels every kind of ſtone ſculp. 
ture, and even equals marble. Here are many fine ſtatues, 
from the maſterly models of Bacon. It extends alfo to 
every kind of architectural ornament, in which it comes 


_much below the price of ſtone. 


In.this pariſh is the Afylum for Orphan Girls, whoſe: 
ſettlement, after a reſidence of fix months in the bills of 
mortality, cannot be found: it was inſtituted in 1758. 
Here alſo, is the Weſtminſter New Lying-im-Hofpital, in- 
ſtituted in 1766. In this, particular wards are appropri- 
ated for the reception of unmarried women, who. are feed: 
from ſimilar inſtitutions. | 

At Lambeth, the Daniſh King Hardicanute, died ſud- 
dealy, in the year 1041, during an entertainment which he- 
gave, on account of the marriage of a noble Dane. His 

ath was imputed by ſome to poiſon ; by others, to intem- 
perance; and the ſcene of it was probably at Kennington ; 
where the veſtiges of an ancient royal palace are ſtill to be- 
ſeen. Harold, the ſon of Earl Godwin, who uſurped the 
crown after the death of Edward the Confeſſor, is ſaid to 
have placed it on his head, with his own hands, at Lambeth. 
In the beginning of the preſent century, Lambeth con- 
tained 1400 houſes. The preſent number, including; 
thoſe building, or newly built, and not yet inhabited, (which 
are about 500) is 4150. , 

LAMBETH PALACE, the venerable manſion of the 
Abps. of Canterbury, is ſituated on the Thames, oppoſite 
Weſtminſter Abbey. Abp. Baldwin, who had intended to 
build a college of Secular Canons, at Hackington, near 
Canterbury, met with ſuch oppoſition from the Monks of 
that place, that he was obliged to relinquiſh his deſign by 
Pope Urban, whom the meek fathers had engaged in their. 
favour. He was permitted, however, to begin the founda- 
tion of a collegiate church at Lambeth ; for the manr of 
which his ſucceſſor, Abp. Walter, in 1197, exchanged the 
manor of Darent in Kent, with the Biſhop of Rocheſter.  * 

Abp. Hubert Walter reſided here about the year 1198, 
in the ancient manor-houſe ; but the founder of the pre- 
ſent palace ſ:ems to have been Abp. Boniface, in the 13th, 


century 


— 
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_ century. The enlargements, by his ſucceſſors, are not to 
be traced, till the time of Abp. Chichele, who built the 
Lollards Tower, in 1435. Abps. Stafford, Morton, War- 
ham, Cranmer, Pole, Parker, and Bancroft, expended great 
ſums on this palace. But it ſuffered much, in the war 
between Charles L and his Parliament. After the decolla- 
tion of the King, Lambeth Palace fell to the ſhare of 
Col. Scott, who purchaſed it for 10731. and converted 
the chapel into a dancing-room, demoliſhed the great hall, 
and, in other reſpects, reduced the . venerable pile to a-ru- 
inous condition.“ It was principally reſtored by Abp. 
Juxon, who rebuilt the great , at the expence of 10, gool. 
and the Archbiſhops Sheldon, Sancroft, Tillotſon, Teniſon, 
Wake, Secker, and Cornwallis, ſpared no coſt to render 
this ancient ſtructure, not only convenient and comfortable, 
but worthy of being the reſidence of the Primates of all 
England. In 1776, it was determined to be extraparochial, 
by a deciſion in the court of common pleas. 7 
The gardens and park, which contain near 13 acres, are 
laid out with great taſte. 'They have been much improved 
by the preſent Archbiſhop, who has made a new acceſs to 
the houſe, for carriages, through the park. In the garden 
are two remarkable fig trees, of the white Marſeilles, which 
bear delicious fruit. Tradition ſays, they were 8 by 
Cardinal Pole. They cover a ſurface of co feet in height and 
40 in breadth. The circumference of the ſouthermoſt is 
28 inches, of the other 21. | | 
We are now to take a curſory view of the apartments : 
The Chapel: when this chapel was converted into a dan- 
cing-room, the body of -Abp. Parker was taken.out of his 
tomb here, and buried in a dunghill. After the reſtoration, 
vir William Dugdale acquainted Abp. Sancroft therewith, 
by whoſe care the body was Sifcoveres, and again depoſited 
in the ſpot whence it had been taken. Over it is a Latin 
inſcription, the Engliſh of which is: The body of Mat- 
thew the Archbiſhop here reſts at laſt.” Another monu- 


ment, recounting the demolition of his tomb, and the 


treatment of his body, was ſet up, by the ſame prelate, in 
the ſouth-weſt corner of this chapel. G's 


* It had ſuffered much in Wat Tyler's rebellion ia 13$1, when the 
commons of Eſſex there murdered Abp. Sudbury. * 8 ; 
ER | I The 
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The Gateway : The archieves of the ſee are kept in a room 
over the gateway, called the record-room. This gateway, 
and the adjoining tower, which are of brick, were built 
by Abp. Morton, about the year 1490. | 

The New Buildings : A houſe on the right hand of the 
_ Wege eg by Abps. Sancroft and I iſlotſon, is thus 
called. | 

The Hall, rebuilt by Abp. Juxon, as before obſerved. 
The dimenſions of this hall are 93 feet by 38. It bas a 
Gothic roof of wood. 

The Guard Chamber, anciently uſed as ſuch, is 56 feet by 
274, and is ſuppoſed to have been built before the year 
1424. It is rooted like the hall. Adjoining to this are a 
drawing-room and dreſſing- room, built by Abp. Corn- 
wallis. | 

The Preſence Chamber has e windows adorned with 

inted glaſs, repreſenting St. Jerome and St. Gregory, 
Lich old Engliſh verſes as. Fe them. The middle window 
has a painted ſun-dial, with a view of the theatre at Ox- 
ford, and the arms of the ſee, and of Abp. Sheldon, at whoſe 
expence it was done. | 

The Lobby : In this room is the portrait of Henry Prince 
of Wales, fon to James I. | 

The Long Gallery, built by the mild and amiable Cardi- 
nal Pole, is go feet by 16. The wainſcot remains in its 
original ſtate, being all of mantled carving. In the win- 
dows are coats of arms of different Prelates of this ſee. It is 
filled with portraits, chiefly prelates, amongwhich are Abps. 
Warbam and Parker, by Holbein; another of the laſt pre- 
late, by Lyne: and Bp. Hoadly, by his ſecond wife. 

The preſent Abp. has made a very handſome bay window, 
in the modern taſte, from the ceiling to the floor. This at- 
fords a fine view of the lawn and 43. . ; and, in the 
latter, openings have been made, through which Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, the Bridge, the Patent Shot Manufactory, 
St. Paul's, and the Monument, are ſeen to great advantage, 

and produce a fine effect. | 1 
Die Great Dining Room has all the Abps. from Laud to 
Cornwallis. That of Laud is by Vandyck ; Juxon, from 
a good original, at Longleate ; Teniſon, by Dubois; Her- 
ring, by Hogarth ; Hutton, by Hudſon ; Secker, . 
| 10 | NO1GS 3 
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nolds; and Cornwallis, by Dance. In theſe portraits may 
be obſerved the gradual change of the clerical dreſs, in the 
articles of bands and wigs. A large ruff anciently ſupplied 
the place of the former. Abp. Tillotſon was the firſt pre- 
late that wore a wig ; which was then not unlike the natural 
hair, and worn without powder. | | 
7 he Lollards Tower : At the top of this tower, is the room 
in which the Lollards were confined. It 1s only 12 feet long 
and nine broad. In the wainſcot, which is of oak, are 
faſtened eight iron Srings; and there are many half ſen- 
tences, with names and letters, cut with a knife, as is ſup- 
poſed, by the perſons confined here. It is here to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Archbiſhops, before the Reformation, had 
priſons for the puniſhment of ecclefiaftical offenders. 
Queen Elizabeth frequently made this palace a priſon s 
not only committing the two Popiſh Prelates Tunſtall and 
Thirleby to the cuſtody of the Archbiſhop, but other perſons 
of rank. The unfortunate Earl of Eſſex was confined here, 
before he was ſent to the Tower, and many others. It was 
uſual for them to be kept in ſeparate apartments, and to 
eat at the Archbiſhop's table. | 
The Library was founded by Abp. Bancroft, in 1610. 
His ſucceſſor, Abbot, took great pains to ſecure the books 
to the ſee, and, at his death, much increaſed them. During 
the civil war, they were depoſited at Cambridge, at the 
ſuggeſtion of the celebrated Selden, that Trinity College, 
in that univerſity, had a reverſionary right to them, on the 
abolition of the hierarchy. Here they remained till the re- 
ſtoration, when they were returned to Abp. Sheldon, who 
made a conſiderable addition to them. Abp. Tenniſon, alſo 
bequeathed part of his books to this library, as did Abp. 
Secker; many valuable books have been added by Abp. 
Cornwallis ; and the number of them amounts to 25,000 
volumes. On the north-eaſt window is painted in glaſs, . 
the portrait of St. Auguſtine, with old Engliſh verſes be- 
neath it; and near it is a figure-of Abp. Chichele, with the 
motto of Abp. Stafford, put here by the miſtake of a gla- 
zier. This library is adorned with a fine picture of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and prints of all the Archbiſhops from 
Warham to the preſent time. Here alſo Abp. Cornwallis 
placed ſome prints, framed, of the principal gy 5-44 . 
P _  trom 
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from popery, and of the moſt eminent nonconformiſt mini. 
ters of the laſt and preſent century. The ſhell of a tortoiſe 
is ſhown, to which a label is affixed, importing, that this 
tortoiſe was put in the garden, by Abp. Laud, in 1634, 
and killed in 1757, by the negligence of a gardener, This 
library ſtands over the cloyſters, and forms a narrow 
gallery, which occupies the four ſides of the quadrangle, 
Among the books, is a beautiful octavo edition of the 
Liturgy of the Church-of England, tranſlated into the Mo- 
hawk language, by the famous Indian Chief, Colonel Jo- 
ſeph Brandt. 

The Library of MSS. ſtangls over part of the laſt, and con- 
tains about 11,000 MSS. many of which are very curious. 
The preſent Abp. has given a conſiderable ſum for the 
fitting up of a proper repoſitory for this collection. 

LAMBETH, SOUTH, between Stockwell and Vaux- 
hall, was thought ſo agreeable a ſituation, by Sir Noel 
Caron, the Dutch Ambaſſador here for 33 years, that he 
erected a handſome palace with two wings. On the front 
was written Omne ſolum forti patria. hat remains of it 
is an academy, called Caron Houſe ; and on a ſpot, which 
was part of his park, is Caron Park, the handſome villa of 
Charles Blicke, Eſq. Oppoſite this is a new chapel of 
eaſe, built by a ſubſcription of the inhabitants. 

Here lived the Tradeſcants, father and fon, who made 
the celebrated collection of rarities, deſcribed in a bock, 
printed at London, in 1656, called Muſeum Tradeſcantia- 
num. By a deed of gift of the younger Tradeſcant and his 
wife, they became the property of Elias Aſhmole, Eſq. who 
preſented them to the univerſity of Oxford. Here was 
their celebrated phyſic garden, one of the firſt eſtabliſhed 
in the kingdom. The elder Tradeſcant, had been gardener 
to Villiers Duke of Buckingham, and other noble men, 
and was afterward promoted to the ſervice of Charles I. 
He travelled over great part of Europe and Africa, in 
ſearch of new plants ; many of thoſe introduced by him 
were long called by his name ; bur there are now no traces 
of this garden. See Lambe/h and Yauxhall. 

LANGLEY PARK, near Colnbrook, the ſeat of Sit 
Robert Bateſon Harvey, Bart. is a handſome ſtone. build- 
ing, erected by the late Duke of Marlborough. It * 
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the centre of a park, abounding with a variety of fine 
timber. A piece of water runs along the ſouth front of 
the houſe, at the foot of a ſloping lawn, on which are 
ſcattered ſome beautiful clumps of trees, and other wood- 
land ſcenery. A riſing ground, on the weſtern.extremity 
of the park, leads to an extenſive incloſure, called the 
Black Park, entirely covered by firs, except where ſome 
roads are cut. In the centre is a fine lake. There is ſome- 
thing of Alhine ſcenery in this ſequeſtered ſpot, the 
idea of which is the more forcibly impreſſed upon the 
mind by the ſurrounding ſombre woods of deep-tinted 
firs. \ 

LATTON PRIORY, three miles ſouth of the church 
of Latton, and half a mile weſt of the road from Epping 
to Harlow. The priory church, now uſed as a barn, con- 
fiſts of a nave and a croſs aiſle; and the inſide of the 
building is of the lighter ſtyle of Gothic, with the pointed 
arch. The materials of which it is compoſed are flint, 
ſtones, mortar, and the old flat bricks called Roman ; and 
what appears to have been the ſite of the priory is ſur- 
rounded by a moat, without which, ſouth of the preſent 
buildings, human bones are frequently found; which cir- 
cumſtance points out the ancient burial-place. Eaſt of the 
church, without the moat, appears a ſmall riſing, with a 
hollow without it, like the remains of an intrenchment. 
The interval between this riſe and the moat, the inhabi- 
tants, from its appearance, call the Monks Bowling Green. 
The Canons of this priory were Auguſtine. At the diſſo- 
lution, it was granted to Sir Henry Parker. It was pur- 
chaſed, in 1562, by ones Altham, Eſq. of Marks Hall, 
whoſe deſcendant, Sir William Altham, {14 it to William 
Luſhington, Eſq. with the fine manor and manſion of 
Marks Hall, in this pariſh. Mr. Luſhington rebuilt the 
houſe in the modern ſtyle, and fold it to Montague Bur- 
goyne, Eſq. | | 

LAVER, the name of three pariſhes weſt of Ongar, 
in Eſſex, diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of High, Mag- 
dalen, and Little. In the pariſh of High Laver is Otes, 

the ſeat of Sir Francis Maſham, M. F. for Eſſex, from 
1690 to 1708. That illuſtrious philoſopher, John Locke, 
ipent much of his _ in the laſt ten years of his ue, at 
2 * des 
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Otes, where he was treated with the utmoſt friendſhip by 
Sir Francis and his excellent Lady, Damaris, who confolet 
his laſt moments by her kind offices, and by reading to 
him the Pſalms, and other portions of Scripture. Here 
he died, in 1704, and was buried in the ſouth fide of the 
churchyard, under a black marble grave-ſtone, incloſed 
tron rails; and, on the wall of the church above, is his epi- 
taph, printed in his works. 'This tomb and monument 
were repaired about nine years ago. Otes continued in 
this family till the death of the laſt Lord Mafham, in 1756. 
It is now the ſeat of John Baker, Eſq. Wo 

LAYTONSTONE. See Low Layton, 

LEA, a river of Herts, which riſes out of Leagrave 
Marſh in the ſouth of Bedfordſhire, and flowing obliquey- 
to the eaſtern fide of the county, waſhes the towns of 
Hertford and Ware, from the laſt of which it is navi- 

able to the Thames. It collects, in its courſe, all the 
. of the northern and eaſtern parts of the county, 
divides part of it from Eſſex, and is the boundary be- 
tween that county and Middleſex. Pope thus mentions this 


river: | 
IT The gulfy Lea his fedgy treſſes rears. 


LEATHERHEAD, a village in Surry, four miles to the 
S. W. of Epſom, had formerly a market. Here is a bridge 
over the river Mole, which havirg ſunk into the earth 
near-Micklcham, at the foot of Box Hill, riſes again near 
this town, which is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing bank 
by the fide of the river, and has a fine, dry, champaign 
country almoſt all round it. In its vicinity are ſome hand- 
ſome villas; particularly, Thorncroft, the ſeat of Henry 
Boulton, Eſq. Lord of the Manor, who keeps a pack of 
hounds; Randall Houſe, the ſeat of Dalhouſie Weather- 
ſon Eſq. and Givon's Grove, the refidence of Sir William 
Altham, which is fituated on a pleafing eminence, and com- 
mands a pictureſque view of Norbury Park. ; 

LEE, a village in Kent, 6 M. y. I. on the ſouth fide 
Blackheath, and on the road to Maidſtone, contains Lee 
Place, the handſome ſeat of Lord Dacre, to whom it came 
in right of his Lady, the ſole daughter of Sir Thomas Flu- 
dyer. Here is likewiſe the ancient family ſeat of Charles 

Boone, Eſq. occupied by Benjamin Harriſon, Eſq. He — 
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fummit of the hill, next the heath, ſtands the ancient church 
of Lee, in a ſituation particularly rural and pictureſque. 


In the churchyard are two fine monuments; the one of 


the Boone, and the other of the Fludyer family. The 

eat aſtronomer-royal, Dr: Edmund Halley, is interred 
— under a plain tomb, with a Latin inſcription, which 
is printed with his life. 2 | 


Immortal Halley ! thy unwearied foul 

On wiſdom's pinion flew from pole to pole, 
'Th' uncertain compaſs to its taſk reſtor d, 
Each ocean fathom'd, and each wind explor'd, 
Commanded trade with every breeze to fly, 
And gave to Britain half the Zemblian ſky. 

And ſee, he comes, diſtinguiſh'd, loy'd, careſt, 
Mark'd by each eye, and hugg'd to ev'ry breaſt; 
His godlike labours, wit and ſcience fire, 

All factions court him, and all ſes admire z 
While Britain, with a gratitude unknown 
To ev'ry age but Nero's and our own, 
A gratitude that will for ever ſhame 
The Spartan glory and th* Athenian name; 
Tell it, ye winds ! that all the world may hear 
Bleſt his old age with——ninety pounds a year! 
| CAWTHOR NE, 


4 


But the illuſtrious Halley had not the ſcientific and muni- 
ficent Patron of a Herſchel. 


LETTH-HILL, near Box-Hill, in Surry, is admired 


for one of the nobleſt proſpects in Europe, of which 


Mr. Dennis has given a fine deſcription -in- his Familiar 


Letters. At the top of one 2 of the hill a ſquare tower 
has been erected, over the door of which is the following 
inſcription: EY | "wy 

Ut terram undique beatam videas, viator, hac turris, de longe ſpec- 


tabilis, ſumptibus Richardi Hull, ex agro Leith-Hill Place, Arm- 
regnante Georgio Tertio, Anno Domini, MDCCLXVI, extructs fuit 


oblectamento non ſui ſolum, ſed vicinorum, et omnium. , 


Another inſcription was afterward placed on this tower, 


importing, that Mr. Hull, after having ſerved in ſeveral 
parliaments, retired from public buſineſs e oragye, 


= 
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the private virtues, and having choſen this delightful ſpot 
for the depoſitory of his bones, is here interred. 
St. LEONARD's HILL, a fine eminence on Windſor 
Foreſt, beautifully clothed with venerable oaks and majeſtic 
beeches. On the eaſtern declivity, Mr. Ainſcombe has a 
handſome houſe ; and, on the fummit, is a noble ſeat, built 
by Maria Counteſs Dowager Waldegrave, and greatly im- 
roved by the Duke of Glouceſter, on his marriage with that 
fady. This elegant villa, together with the pleaſure-grounds, 
lawns, and meadows, conſiſting of about 75 acres, were ſold 
by auction, in 1781, to Mr. Macnamara, for 7 100 guineas. 
Of him it was purchaſed by General Harcourt for 10,000]. 
This enchanting ſpot is thus noticed by a truly poetical 


genius: 
Hence, Faney, wing thy rapid flight 
Ober oaks in deepeſt verdure dight, 
Whoſe writhed limbs of giant mould 
| Wave to the breeze their umbrage bold ; 
| Bear me, embowering ſhades between, 

| Through many a glade and viſta green, 

| Whence ſilver ſtreams are ſeen to glide 

oy And towering domes th* horizon hide, 

# ; To Leonard's foreſt-fringed mound ; 

5 Where laviſh Nature ſpreads around 
Whate'er can captivate the ſight, 
Elyftan lawns, and proſpects bright 

As viſions of expiring ſaints, 

Or ſcenes that Harcourt's pencil paints, 


SALMAGUNDT, 


LEWISHAM, a village in Kent, 54 N. v. L. in the road 
to Bromley. In this pariſh is a hill, with an oak upon it, 
called the Oak of Honour, becauſe Queen Elizabeth is faid 
to have dined under it. The original tree, which ſerved 
-for a canopy to this illuſtrious Princeſs, is long fince pe- 
iſhed ; but care has been taken to plant an oak on the 
Fpot, that this traditional anecdote might not be forgotten. 
The church is an elegart modern edifice, A branch of the 
river Ravenſburne runs through the ſtreet of this village, and 
is a great addition to its beauty. 

LIMEHOUSE, St. Anne's, at the caſtern extremity 
of the metropolis, is a pariſh taken from that of . 
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The church, a maſſy inelegant ſtructure, is one of the 50 


new churches built in the reign of Queen Anne. A new 
cut, from the river Lea, enters the Thames at this place, 
and ſaves the circuitous navigation, round the Iſle of Dogs. 
It was made about the year 1967. 

LIMEHOUSE HOLE, part of the hamlet of Poplar, has 
two conſiderable yards for ſhip-building 3; one belonging 
to Mr. Batſon, and the other to Meſſieurs Hill and Melliſh. 

LINGFIELD, in Surry, on the borders of Kent and 
Suſſex, has a fine ſpring on the common, paled in, and of 
the ſame virtue with that of Tunbridge. 

LITTLETON, a village, near Laleham. Here is the 
handſome ſeat of Thomas Wood, Eſq. 

LONG DITTON, a village in Surry, two miles from 
Kingſton, and contiguous to 'Thames Ditton. It has a neat 
and even elegant new church. 

LONGFORD, a hamlet of Harmondſworth, 15 M. F. L. 
in the road to Bath, is watered by the river Coln, which 
croſſes the road here in four branches. It is frequented by 
the lovers of angling. | 

LOUGHTON, a village, 11 M. v. L. in the road to 
Epping. Loughton Hall is the ſeat of Miſs Whitaker, and 
Golden Hill, in the ſame pariſh, of Mrs. Clay. Here alſo 
is an ancient building, called Queen Elizabeth's Lodge, ſaid 
to have been a hunting: ſeat of that Princeſs, It is the pro- 
perty of William Heathcote, Eſq. and is occupied by his 
gamekeeper. 

LOW LAYTON, a village in Eſſex (which, with that 
of Laytonſtone, forms but one pariſh) ſituated on the 
ſkirts of Epping Foreſt, 5 M. r. I. In this pariſh are 
ſome fine ſeats; particularly, the Foreſt Houſe, fronting 
the foreſt, the property of Samuel Boſanquet, Eſq; the 
beautiful manſion of Thomas Oliver, Eſq; the Manor 
Houſe, once the ſeat of that great lawyer, Sir John Strange, 
afterward of the late Colonel Bladen, and, now of Natha- 
niel Braſſey, Eſq; and the elegant villa and extenſive gar- 


dens and pleaſure-grounds of Gilbert Slater, Eſq. at Knott's N 


Green. Here was a Roman ſtation; ſeveral foundations, 
with Roman bricks, and coins, having been found near 
the Manor Houſe; and ſome urns, with aſhes in them, 
have been dug bp in the churchyard and other parts of the 
pariſh, * LULLINGSTON 
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LULLINGSTON PLACE, the fine ſeat and park of 
Sir John Dixon Dyke, Baronet, 18 M. F. L. on-the right 
of the road to Maidſtone. 

LUXBOROUGH, the elegant villa of Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes. in the pariſh of Chigwell, near Wood 
ford Bridge, was built by Lord Luxborough, about the 
year 1742. It afterward became the property of Sir Ed- 
ward Walpole, who having, it is ſaid, in vain endeavoured 
effectually to drain the ſurrounding land, which was occa- 
fionally flooded, diſpoſed of it to Mr. Samuel Peach, who 

urchaſed it on ſpeculation; and by him it was again ſold, 
in 1782, to Lady Hughes, who, during the abſence of the 
Admiral, in the Eaſt Indies, directed all the improvements 
in the houſe and gardens. In theſe ſhe has ſhewn a fine 
taſte, with indefatigable perſeverance. She contrived, 
. moreover, the moſt effectual preſervation againſt any future 
encroachments of the river Roding, which now adorns the 
fertile grounds it had been accuſtomed to disfigure, 


M. 


ALDEN, a village in Surry, about three miles from 
Kingſton, has a powder-mill, on a ſtream that runs 
from Ewel to that town. | 
MARBLE HILL, the villa of the Earl of Buckingham- 
ſhire, at Twickenham, is fituazgd on a fine green. lawn, 
open to the Thames, and adorned on each fide by a beau- 
tiful grove of horſe-cheſnut trees. The houſe is a ſmall 
white building, without wings, but of a moſt pleaſing: ap- 
pearance. The garden is very pleaſant, and has a OE 
tiful grotto, to which you are conducted by a winding alley 
of flowering ſhrubs. This houſe was built by George II, 
for the Counteſs of Suffolk, from a defign of the late Earl 
of Pembroke's. | 
MARDEN, near Godſtone, in Surry, the fine ſeat and 
park of Sir Robert Clayton, Bart. 
MARY BONNE, or St. Mary-la-Bonne, once a country 
village, to the N. W. of London, with a royal park, well- 
ſtocked with game. In Queen Elizabeth's Progreſſes, it 
is recorded, that, “ on the third of February 1600, the 


Ambaſſadors from the Emperor of Ruſſia, and other the 
| | # Muſcovites, 
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Muſcovites, rode through the city of London to Marybone 
Park, and there hunted at their pleaſure, and ſhortly after 
returned homeward,”” What a contraſt to the preſent ſtate 
of this pariſh, now entirely covered by magnificent ſtreets 
and ſquares, which form a part of the metropolis | | 

MERTON, a village in Surry, ſeven M. y. L. in the 
road to Epſom. It is Gated on the river Wandle, and was 
once celebrated for an abbey, founded in the reign of 
Henry I, by Gilbert Norman, Sheriff of Surry. In 1227, 
Hubert de Burgh, the able and virtuous miniſter of Henry 
III, being diſgraced, took ſhelter in the church of the 
abbey ; whence the King ordered him to be dragged, but 
recalled his orders, and, in the ſequel, reſtored him to fa- 
vour. At a parliament held in this abbey, in 1236, the 
famous © Proviſions of Merton“ (the moſt ancient body of 
laws after Magna Charta) were enacted, and the Barons 
gave that celebrated anſwer to the clergy, © Nolumus leges 
Angliæ mutare—We will not change the laws of England.“ 
It is not leſs memorable for the conſtitutions which the 
clergy of England made there in 1258 ; which were not only 
calculated to promote their own grandeur, at the expence 


of the crown, but were ſo inimical alſo to the authority of 
the Pope, that, at the King's requeſt, the Sovereign Pon- 


tiff himſelf thought proper to abrogate them; although 
ſome of the principal articles which they enacted, wefe in 
favour of points, for which the great champion of the pa- 
pal authority, the canonized Becket, had ſuffzred aſſaſſi- 
nation. At Merton Abbey alſo, in 1216, was concluded 
the peace between Henry III, and Prince Lewis, the eld- 
eſt ſon of Philip, King of France. During the. civil wars, 
between Charles the Firſt and the Parliament, this abbey 
appears to have been uſed as a garriſon, In 1680, it was 
advertiſed to be let, and was deſcribed as containing ſeve- 
ral large rooms, and a very fine chapel. This chapel, ſo 
late as about the year 1733, was entire. At preſent, there 
is no other veſtige of the abbey, but the eaſt window of a 


chapel, which appears, from the ſtyle of its architecture, 


to have been built in the 15th century. The walls which 
ſurround the premiſes, including about 60 acres, are nearly 
entire, being built of flints. On the ſite of the abbey 
(which, after the diſſolution, paſſed into various hands). 
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a manufactory for printing calicoes was eſtabliſhed in 1725: 
it is now occupied by Meil. Newton, Hodgſon, and Leach, 
Another calico manufactory, eſtabliſhed within theſe walls, 
in 1752, is now carried on by Mr. Halfhide ; and, at the 
north-weſt corner of the premiſes, is a copper- mill, in the 
occupation of Mr. Thoytts. Upon a moderate computa- 
tion, a thouſand perſons are now employed in the different 
manufactories within the walls; a pleaſing contraſt to the 
monaſtic indolence which reigned here in the gloomy ages 
of ſuperſtition. The pariſh church was built of 'flints, 
early in the 12th centary, by the founder of the abbey. 
From the ſtyle of architecture, there can be liitle doubt 
that the preſent church was the original ſtructure. It has 

een lately neatly plaſtered on the outſide, and beautified in 
other reſpects. The bridge over the river, built in 1633, is 
remarkable for its arch, which is turned with tiles, inſtead 
of brick or ſtone ; and it is the boundary of the three pariſhes 
of Mitcham, Wimbledon, and Merton, —In this pariſh are 
Cannon Hill, the ſeat of William Molleſon, Eſq; and the vil- 
la of Mr. Graves, lately purchaſed of Sir Richard Hotham, 
Farther on, in the road to Kingſton, Sir Richard has juſt 
erected another villa, in a whimſical ſtyle ; and farther ſtill 
in the. ſame road, are the houſes of Mrs. Metcalfe, Mr. 
Lackington the Bookſeller, and Mrs. Tyton. ; 
 MICKLEHAM, a village, at the foot of Box Hill, be- 
tween Leatherhead and Darking. It is 20, Mu. v. L. and 
is wa ered by the Mole. Here Sir Charles Talbot, Bart. 
has a ſeat; and, adjoining the Downs, is Juniper Fill, a 
handſome houſe, with curious plantations, late Sir Cecil 
Biſhop's, but now the property of Mr. Jenkinſon of Cha- 
ring Croſs. | 

MILL GREEN HOUSE, the feat of Alexander Allen, 

Eſq. in the pariſh of Fryerning, two miles from. Ingateſtone, 
may juſtly be ſtyled a palace in miniature, being fitted up 
with uncommon elegance. The windows of the drawing- 
room, which front the eaſt, command a beautiful proſpect. 
The extenſive pleaſure-grounds are planted with exquiſite 
taſte; and great judgment is viſible in the garden, which 
has a capital green-houſe, hot-houſe, grapery, &c. 

MILL-HILL, a village in Middleſex, in the pariſh of 
| K | Hendon, 
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Hendon, 91 M. v. L. has the handſome ſeat of Mr. Alder- 
man Anderion, which commands a beautiful proſpect. 
MIS. There are two villages of this name: North 
Mims, in Hertfordſhire, two miles from Hatfield. In its 
neighbourhood was the ſeat of Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Maſter of 
the Rolls, in right of his lady, heireſs to her brother the 
great Lord Somers. The body of that nobleman is inter- 
red in the chancel of the church, without any inſcription, 
Here is Mims Place, the fine ſeat of the Duke of Leeds. 
South Mims is two miles from the former, in the moſt 
northern corner of Middleſex, 'The tower of the church, 
which ſtands by the road- ſide, is ſo entirely mantled with 
ivy, as to form a very pictureſque object. See Gobtons. 
MITCHAM, a village in Surry, eight u. x. L. on the 
road to Ryegate. Mitcham Grove 1s the handſome ſeat of 
Henry Hoare, Eſq. . The river Wandle, which is an excel- 
lent trout ſtream, winds through the plantations, and adds 
greatly to their beauty. On this river is erected a ſmall 
wheel, by which the water 1s conveyed in pipes to the higheſt 
art of the houſe. In this pariſh alſo are Collier's Wood 
ouſe, the ſeat of Francis Barlow, Eſq; Ravenſbury, the ſeat 
of Admiral Arbuthnot; and the villas of Mr. Bond and 
Mr. Cranmer. On che river are ſome ſnuff-mills, and 
the calico manufactories of Mr. Rucker and Mr, Fen- 
ning. The latter has an engine in caſe of fire, the 
pumps of which are worked by the ſame wheel that is 
uſed in the buſineſs. In the chancel of the church is a mo- 
nument to the memory of Sir Ambroſe Crowley, an Alder- 
man of London, who died in 1713, and is celebrated in the 
Tatler, No. 73, under the name of Sir Humphrey Greenhat. 
MOLE, a river, which riſes near Oakley in Surry, and 
flowing eaſtward for ſeveral miles, along the ſkirts of Suſſex, 
tak es a N. W. direction, and, at the bottom of Box Hill, diſ- 
appears at a place called the Swallows, and forces a paſſage 
under ground, for more than two miles, to Leatherhead, 
where it riſes again, and continuing its courſe northward, 
falls into the Thames, between Eaſt and Weſt Moulley. 
Hence Pope calls it | 


The ſullen Mele that hides his diving head. 
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MONKEY-ISLAND, in the centre of the Thames, be. 
tween Maidenhead and Windſor, and in the pariſh of Bray, 
On this iſland, which contains three acres, - is a neat houſe, 
with convenient offices, built by the late Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. On the ceiling of the room called Monkey Hall, is 

ainted a variety of ſuch flowers as grow by the Water · ſide. 
Here are alſo repreſented ſeveral monkies, ſome fiſhing, 
ſome ſhooting, and one fitting in a boat ſmoking, while a 
female is rowing him over a river. In the temple, the in- 
fide of the ſaloon is enriched by ſtucco modelling, repre- 
ſenting mermaids, dolphins, ſea - lions, and a variety of fiſh 
and ſhells richly gilt. The eſtabliſhing of this delightful 
retreat, coſt-the Duke 10,000 guineas, The leaſe of it, for 
thirty years, at 25). a year, was fold by auction, in July 
1787, for 240 guineas, to Henry Townley Ward, Eſq. > 

MONTREAL. See Riverhead. 

MOOR PARK, near Rickmanſworth, in Herts, the ſeat 
of the late Lord Anſon, and now of Thomas Bates Rous, 
Eſq. The park is extenſive and beautiful. The houſe waz 
originally built by Cardinal ba and was afterward in 
the poſſeſſion of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. Then 
It came into the hands of Mr. Styles, who enlarged and 
beautified it, under the direction of Sir James Thornhill, 
From the ſouth, or principal front, he made a viſta through 
the hill, that once obſtructed its view toward Uxbridge. He 
erected alſo a north front, and cut through the hill toward 
Watford, for a viſta, This circumſtance did not eſcape the 
cenſure of Pope : N 


Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 
You'll wiſh your hill or ſhelter'd ſeat again. 


This he thus explains in a note: © This was done in Hert- 
fordſhire, by a wealthy citizen, at the expence of above 
oool. by which means (merely to overlook a dead plain) 
e let in the north wind upon his houſe and parterre, which 
were before adorned and defended by beautiful woods.” 
The houſe is built of ſtone, of the Corinthian order. The 
rincipal front has a portico and pediment of four columns. 
he offices are joined to the houſe by a beautiful circular 
colonvade of the Ionic order. Great improvements were 
made in the houſe and gardens by George Adams, Eſq to 
whom 
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whom the united fortunes of his uncles devolving, he aſ- 
ſumed the name of Anſon. The carriage of the ſtone from 
London alone coſt 10,0001. Mr. Anſon ſoon after fold it 
to the late Sir Lawrence Dundas, Bart. for 20,0001. who 
continued the improvements, which his ſon, Sir Thomas, 
completed. This noble ſeat, however, was ſold by auction 
to Mr. Rous, in 1787. | 
MORDEN COLLEGE, on the eaſt ſide of Blackheath, 
in the pariſh of Charlton, for the ſupport of decayed mer- 
chants, was erected by Sir John Morden, Baronet, a Turkey 
merchant, ſeveral years before his death, which happened 
in the year 1208. It conſiſts of a large brick building, with 
two wings. The principal entrance 1s decorated with Doric 
columns, feſtoons, and a pediment on the top, over which 
riſes a turret, with a dial; and from the dome rife a ball 
and vane. To this entrance there is an aſcent by a flight 
of circular ſteps; and having paſſed through this part of 
the building, we enter an inner ſquare, ſurrounded by pi- 
azzas, The chapel has a coſtly altar-piece. 
This ſtructure Sir John Morden erected at a ſmall diſtance 
from his own habitation, and endowed it, after his Lady's 
deceaſe, with his whole eſtate, to the value of about 1300l. 
— annum. He placed in this hoſpital twelve decayed 
urkey merchants in his lifetime; but Lady Morden, 
finding that the ſhare, allotted her by Sir Lohns will, 
was inſufficient for her decent ſupport, was obliged to re- 
duce the number to four. Upon her death, the number 
was increaſed, and there are now thirty-five poor gentlemen ; 
and the number being unlimited, is to be increafed as the 
eſtate will afford ;.for the building will.conveniently hold 


forty, ._. 

"The treaſurer has gol. a year; and the chaplain, who 
reads prayers twice a day, and preaches twice every Sunday, 
had at firſt a ſalary of zol. per annum, which Lady Morden 
doubled at her death. She was, in other reſpects, a bene- 
factreſs of the college, and, as ſhe had put up her huſband" ſta- 
tue in a niche over the gate, the truſtees put up hersin a 
niche adjoining. The penſioners have each 20l. a year, and, 
at firſt, wore a n with the founder's badge; but this has 
been long dialed. . a common table in the hall 
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to eat and drink together at meals; and each has two con · 
venient rooms, with a cellar. | "4 24.4 

The treaſurer, chaplain, and penfioners, are obliged to 
rcſile in the college; and, except in caſe of fickneſs, no 
other perſons are to reſide or lodge there; No perſon can 
be admitted as a penſioner under fixty years of age. 

Seven merchants have the direction of this hoſpital, and 
the nomination of the perſons to be admitted into it. To 
them the treaſurer 15 accountable ; and when any of theſe 
die, the ſurviving truſtees chooſe others in their room. 

MORDEN PARK, the elegant villa of Edward Polhill, 
Eſq. is ſituated at Morden, 10 M. r. L. in the road to Epſom, 
on an eminence, commanding proſpects of great extent, 
happily formed by nature, and embelliſhed by art. The ex- 
erfive pleaſure-grounds are agreeably diverſified by planta- 
tions, two fine ſheets of water, an elegant temple, tea- 
room, &, . | 

MORTLAKE, a village of Surry, on the Thames, about 
ſeven M. r. L. Great part of this pariſh is incloſed in Rich- 
mond Park. The ftone lodge, upon the hill, was built after 
a deſign of Henry Earl of Pembroke, and was intended by 
George 1, as a place of refreſhment after the fatigues of 
hunting; but it was not finiſhed till the late Princeſs Ame- 
lia became Ranger of the Park. Great quantities of aſpa- 
ragus are raiſed in this pariſh, not leſs than 60 acres being 


planted with that vegetable; and, at the extremity of the 


pariſh, toward Richmond, his Majeſty has a farm of about 
eighty acres, in his own occupation, which is in excellent 
cultivation. The barn and granaries were built, and the 
farm-yard made with all ſuitable conveniencies, about the 
year 1787. The manor, which is now included ig hat of 
Wimbledon, . belonged once to the ſee of Canterbury ;-and 
the manor-houſe at Mortlake was occaſionally the refidence 
of the archbiſhops, from Anſelm, who celebrated the feaſt 
of Whitſuntide here in 1099, to Warham, wio was the laſt, 
and whoſe ſucceſſor Cranmer alienated the manor to Henry 
VIII, in exchange for other lands. This monarch, at the 
diſſolution, gave the manor to his new-ereted Dean and 
Chapter of Worceſter, with the great tithes of the church 
at Wimbledon, on condition of their appointing: three per- 
petual curates, to ſerve the church there, and the two * 
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of Mortlake and Putney. At Mortlake are the handſome 
houſe and gardens of Mr. Franks ; and there is an ancient 
houſe, let to Miſs Aynſcomb, which is faid to have been the 
reſidence, of Oliver Cromwell; but whieh was certainly the 
reſidence, in the preſent century, of that excellent man, E1- 
ward Colſton, Eſq. the great benefactor of the city of Briſtol, 
who, in his lifetime, expended more than 70,000). in chart- 
table inſtitutions. He died therein 1721. 
MOULSEY, two towns, ſo denominated from the river 
Mole, which flows between them to the Thames. Eaſt 
Moulſey is ſituated oppoſite Hampton Court, and was 
granted by Charles II, to Sir James Clarke, grandfather to 
the late Lord of the Manor, who had the ferry thence to 
Hampton Court, in the room of which he erected a hand- 
ſome bridge, where a high toll is taken of all paſſengers, 
carriages, &c. It is now the property of Lord Brownlow. - 
Weſt Moulſey, a mile and a half weſt from Kingſton, has a 
ferry to Hampton Town, which belongs to the ſame no- 
bleman. | ; 
MUSWELL HILL, in Middleſex, lies N. N. E. of 
Highgate, 54 M. r. L. It derives its name from a famous 
well oa the hill, where formerly the fraternity of St. John 
of Jeruſalem in Cleikenwell had their dairy, with a large 
farm adjacent. Here they built a chapel for the benefit of 
ſome nuns, under a ſuperior, in which they fixed the image 
of our Lady of Muſwell. Theſe nuns had the ſole manage- 
ment of the dairy ; and it is ſingular, that the ſaid well and 
farm do, at this time, belong to the pariſh of Clerkenwell, 
The water of this ſpring, in thoſe days, was deemed a mira- 
culous Cure for all ſcrophulous and cutaneous diſorders. For 
that reaſon, it was much reſorted. to; and, as tradition ſays, 
a King of Scotland made a pilgrimage hither, and was per- 
fectly cured, * | 
There is not within one hundred miles of London a vil- 
lage, more rural and pleaſant, or that can boaſt of proſpects 
ſo various and be Baron Kutzleben has a pleaſant 
villa at the bottom of the hill; and an enchanting retreat 
near the top, with ſixteen acres of garden and pleaſure- 
rounds, laid out in the fineſt taſle by the late Mr. Topham 
cuclerk, belongs to Jobn Porker, Eſq. | 
7 Q 2 NASING 
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ASING, a village in Efſex,. between Waltham Abbey 
Ph — Roydon, is thus mentioned by the poet of 
Wel: 


Delightful habitations ! o'er the land 

Diſperſ'd around, from Waltham's ofier'd iſles 

To where bleak Naſing's lonely tow'r o' erlooks 

Her verdant fields. Scorr. 


NAVESTO CE, a village, 19 u. F. L. near Hare Street, 
in the road to Ongar. Here is Naveſtock Hall, the ſeat of 
Counteſs Dowager Waldegrave. 

NETTESWELL, a village near Harlow. In this pariſh 
a ſchool was built, purſuant to the will of William Marten, 
Eſq. for poor children of this and two adjoining pariſhes, 
In the chancel is a monument to the memory of this gen- 
tleman, with a Latin inſcription. There is another monu- 
ment erected by the widow of Mr. Marten to the memory 
of her brother and nephew : on a pyramid rifing from an 
elevated baſe are the medallions of both : ſhe is repreſented 

low, as large as life, in a mourning poſture, looking up 
earneſtly at both the medallions, 

NEW COLLEGE, at Hackney, fituated not far from 
the church, is the name of a new academical inſtitution 
among the Proteſtant Diſſenters. The original building, 
which now conſtitutes only the central part of the college, 
was erected by Stamp Brookſbank, Eſq. in the reign of 
George I. On Mr. Brookſbank's death, the premiſes 
(which included eighteen acres of land, ſurrounded by a 
wall) were fold, with ſome paſtures adjoining, to John Hop- 
kins, Eſq. of Brittons, in Eilex,* who, ſoon after, confign- 
ed it to his ſon-in-law, Benjamin Bond, Eſq. from whom it 
This gentleman was a diſtant relation of, and heir to, the famous 
Vulture Hopkins, whom Pope has thus recorded : | | 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend | 

The wretch that living ſay'd a candle's end. 
But this was an unfair repreſentation : for Vulture Hopkins (as he 


has commonly, and perhaps unjuſtly, been called) undoubtedly lived 
in ſplendour, at his Bas at Wimbledon, and kept no leſs than twelve 


1 ervancs, 
came 
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came to his ſon, Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Eſq.. This gen- 
tleman parted with the houſe and lands to Samuel Stratton, 
Eſq. who, reſerving the paſtures to himſelf, fold the houſe to 
Mr. Hubbard, of whom it was purchaſed by the Governors 
of the New Academical Inſtitution for 54001. They added 
two wings to the building, and gave it the name of the New 
College, Hackney. It now makes a majeſtic and collegiate 
appearance, and can admit ſeventy ſtudents, each having 
ſeparate apartments, and proper conyeniencies for the 
tutors. 

NEWINGTON BUTTS, a village in Surry, extend- 
ing from the end of Southwark to Kennington Common, is 
{aid to have received the name of Butts from the exerciſe of 
ſhooting at Butts, anciently much practiſed here, and in 
other towns of England, to fit men to ſerve as archers. In 
this village are the almshouſes of the Fiſhmongers compa- 
vy; the moſt antient of which is St. Peter's Hoſpital, which 
that company erected in 1618, for their poor members. It 
contains twenty-two alms-people. To the ſouth of this hoſ- 
pital is another, founded by Mr. Hulbert, a liveryman of - 
this company, in 1719, Whoſe ſtatue ſtands upon a pedeſtal. 
This is for 20 poor men and women. The church was re- 
built, on a larger ſcale, but on the ſame inconvenient ſpot, 
by the fide of a great road, in 1793. . 

NEWINGTON GREEN, a village between Iſlington 
and Stoke-Newington, conſiſting of a handſome ſquare, 
with a graſs plat in the middle, is partly in the pariſh of If- 
lington, and partly in that of Newington, On one fide of it 
is a meeting-houſe, of which the late celebrated Dr. Price 
was Miniſter for many. years. An old houſe, in the centre 
of the ſouth fide, is faid to have been the reſidence of Henry 
VIII, and a foot path in the neighbourhood retains the name 
of King Harry's Walk. On the ceiling of the principal 
room of this houſe are the arms and initials of James I. 
Over the fire place are the arms of Lord Compton. This 
houſe is now divided. | bs 

NEWINGTON, or STOKE-NEWINGTON, a vil- 
lage in Middleſex, 24 M. F. L. in the road to Edmonton 
Behind the church is a pleaſant grove of tall trees, | known 
by the name of Queen Elizabeth's Walk. In the mai or- 
houſe, then the ſeat of Sir Thomas Abney, the excellent Dr. 

| : ' Warts 
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Watts was treated, for 36 years, with all the kindneſs that 
friendſhip and reſpect could diftate. Mrs. Abney, the daugh- 
ter of Sir 'Thomas, whole piety and virtues 815 
worthy of ſuch a father and ſuch a friend, ordered, by her 
laſt will, that this eſtate ſhould be ſold, and the produce 
diſtributed in charitable donations. It was accordingly ſold 
to Jonathan Eade, Eſq. and the produce, amounting to 
many thouſand pounds, was diſtributed accordingly, Here 
is a pleaſant villa, near the New River, erected lately by 
Jonathan Hoare, Eſq. | 
NEW LODGE, the agreeable ſeat of General Hodg- 
ſon, on a delightful plain in Windſor Foreſt, four miles 
from Windſor, commands an extenſive proſpect. | 
NEW RIVER, a fine artificial ſtream, brought from 
Herts, for the ſupply of the metropolis with water. In the 
third year of James I, an a of Parliament was obtained, 
wh-reby the City was empowered to bring water from the 
ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell, in Herts: but the 
city not attempting it, the arduous undertaking was begun 
by Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen and goldſmith, who, 
in the courſe of the work, met with great difficulties and 
other obſtructions, and when he — ſurmounted theſe, 
and brought the water into the neighbourhood of Enfield, 
was ſo impoveriſhed by the expence, that he was obliged 
to apply to the city, to aſſiſt him in this great and uſeful 
ty On the refuſal of the city to embark in it, he applied 
with more ſucceſs to the King, who, in conſideration of 
one moiety of the undertaking, agreed to pay half the ex- 
nce of the whole work. Tr then went on with vigour, 
and on Michaelmas day, 1613, the water was brought into the 
baſon, called the New-River-Head, at Iſlington, in preſence 


of Mr. Middleton's brother, Sir Thomas Middleton, Lord | 


Mayor Elect, and Sir John Swinnerton, Lord Mayor, attend- 
ed by many of the Aldermen, &c. when about ſixty labourers 
with green caps, carrying ſpades,. &c. preceded by drums 
and trumpets, marched thrice round the baſon, and ſtop- 
ping before the Lord Mayor, &c. ſeated upon an eminence, 
one of them ſpoke , ſome verſes in praiſe of this great un- 
dertaking ; then, the ſluices being opened, the ſtream 
ruſhed into the baſon, under the ſound of drums and trum- 
pets, the diſcharge of cannon, and acelamations of wy 
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people. The property of this 'New River water was di- 
vided into 29 ſhares, and the proprietors were incorporated 
by the name of the New River Company, in 1619; 
but though King James was a proprietor of one half of 
the whole work, Mr. Middleton, to prevent the direction 
of the company's affairs from falling into the hands of 
courtiers, precluded him from having any ſhare in the ma- 
nagement ; and only allowed him a perſon to be preſent 
at the meetings of the company, to prevent any injuſtice 
to his royal principal. No dividend was made till 1633, 
when 111. 9g 1d. was divided upon each ſhare. But the ſe- 
cond dividend amounting only to zl. 4s. ad. and, inſtead 
of a third dividend, a call being expected, Charles I re- 
ſolved to get rid of ſuch an hazardous affair: and there- 
fore propoſed to Sir Hugh Middleton, now created a Ba- 
ronet, that if he would ſecure to him and his ſucceſſors, 
a clear annual rent of $00]. out of the profits, he would re- 
convey to him all his right in the New River : which pro- 
poſal being accepted, the royal moiety was reconveyed to 
Sir Hugh, who divided it into 36 ſhares, to equal the ſhares 
of the other moiety, called the Adventurers, now divided 
into 36 ſhares alſo ; and he not only burthened them with 
the ſaid rent of gook, but likewiſe ſubjected two of the 
Adventurers ſhares to the payment of it. From this time 
there were 7a ſhares, one half of which are called the Ad- 
ventureis; the other, the King's. The proprietors of 
the former, as Weed dem ae e being originally 29 in 
number, the government of the company was lodged in 
their hands; and, by this precluſion of the holders of the 
King's ſhares from the government, their ſhares, excluſive 
of their being ſubject to the ſaid annuity, are not quit ſo 
valuable as thoſe of the Adventurers. This corporation 
conſiſts of a Governor, Deputy Governor, 'Treafurer,” 
and 26 Directors; a Clerk and his Aſſiſtant; a Surveyor 
and his Deputy; 14 Collectors, who, after deducting five 
po cent. for collecting the rents, pay the money ev 
ueſday to the Treaſurer; 14 Walkſmen, who have their 


filth into the ſame; 16 Turncocks ; 12 Paviers ; 20 pe- 
borers, &c. By an exact meaſurement of this river, it ap- 
pears to be 3 { miles and 16 poles long, It has 43 _ 
f an 


ſeveral walks along the river, to prevent the throwing of | 
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and 215 bridges; and, over and under it, a great number 


of brooks and water-courſes have their paſſa e. And as, 


in ſome places, it is carried over vgles, in others it forces 


its way . ſubterraneous paſſages, and arriving at the 
baſon, near 


lington, it is ingulfed by 88 main pipes of a 
bore of ſeven es by which it 2 Into all 
pam of the metropolis, to the great convenience of the in- 
abitants, who, by leaden pipes, of a half inch bore, have 
the water brought into their houſes, to the amount of near 
40,000. The ſhares, in conſequence, are of conſiderable 
value. The Surveyor, Robert Mylne, Eſq. reſides at the 
New River Head; but the buſineſs of the company is tran. 
acted at a handſome houſe in Dorſet Street, Saliſbury Square. 
- NONSUCH, the name of a magnificent palace begun 
by Henry VIII, in a village called Codinton, or Cudington, 
which no longer exiſts, but which was then contiguous to 
| the pariſh of Cheam, near Epſom in Surry. It obtained 
tue name of Nonſuch from its unparalleled beauty. Hentz- 
4 ner ſays, that “ it was choſen for his pleaſure and retire- 
ment, and built with an exceſs of magnificence. One would 
imagine every thing that architecture can perform to have 
been employed in this one work: f aka are eve 
where ſo many ſtatues that ſeem to breathe, ſo many mi- 
racles of conſummate art, ſo many caſts that rival even the 
perfection of Roman 447 that it may well claim its 
name of Nonſuch. It is ſo encompaſſed with parks full of 
deer, delightful gardens, groves ornamented with trellis- 
work, cabinets of verdure, and walks ſo embrowned by 
44 trees, that it ſeems to be a place pitched upon by Pleaſure 
iy herſelf to dwell in along with Health. In the pleaſure and 
iy artificial gardens are many columns and pyramids of 
marble, two fountains that ſpout water one round the other, 
e a pyramid, upon which are perched ſmall birds that 
ſtream water out of their bills. In the grove of Diana is 
7 a very agreeable fountain, with Actæon turned into a 
Ie ſtag, as he was ſprinkled by the goddeſs and her nymphs, 
x with inſcriptions ; and there is another pyramid of marble 
| full of concealed pipes, which ſpirt upon all who come 
within their reach.” | 
Such were the palace and gardens when Hentzner wrote! 
and on this deſcription, Mr, Walpole has made the follow- 
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ing obſervations : „We are apt to think, that Sir Wil” 
liam Temple and King William were, in a manner, the 
introducers of gardening into Enyland ; but, by the de- 
ſcription of Lord Burleigh's gardens at Theobalds, and 
of thoſe at Nonſuch, we find that the magnificent, though 
falſe taſte, was known here as early as the reigns of 
Henry VIII and his daughter. There is ſcarce an unnatural 
and ſumptuous 1mpropriety at Verſailles, which we do not 
find in Hentzner's deſcription of theſe gardens.” Henry 
only begun the palace of Nonſuch; but Henry Earl of 
Arundel, “ for the love and honour he bare to his olde 
maiſter, ” purchaſed it of Queen Mary, and yompletely 
finiſhed it, according to the intentions of the royal founder. 
He left this houſe to his poſterity; but Lord Lumley, 
who had married his daughter, reconveyed it to the crown 
in 1591. - It afterward became a favourite reſidence of 
Queen Elizabeth, and it was here that the Earl of Efſex 
firſt experienced her diſpleaſure. It was ſettled upon Anne, 
Queen of James I, and, in the Pede, reign, upon Queen 
Henrietta Maria. Charles II granted it to the Ducheſs of 
Cleveland, who pulled down the liouſe, ſold th materials, 
and diſparked the land. Her grandſon, Charles the ſecond 
Duke of Grafton, ſold the eſtate, in 1730, to Joſeph Thomf + 
fon, Eſq. uncle to the preſent proprietor, the Rev. Joſeph 
Whately, who has a neat villa, at ſome diſtance from the tte 
of the old palace. See Durdans. 

NORBURY PARK, in the pariſh of Great Bookham, 
near Leatherhead, is the beautiful ſeat of William Lock, Efq. 
Swelling hills, a meandering river, a rich ſurrounding . 
country, and a great extent of proſpett, compoſe the 
charms of this delightful place. It may be added, th 
theſe beauties of nature are in the poſſeſſion of a gent, 
whoſe taſte and judgment, in what is moſt exquiſite nana.” 
ture and art isalmoſt unrivalled. Of this gentleman's tine 
taſte in rural ſcenery, Mr. Gilpin, in his Poem on Landſcape 
Painting, gives this merited eulogy : . 


—— If taſte, correct and pure, 
Grounded on practice; or, what more avails 
Than practice, obſervation juſtly form'd, 
Of Nature's beſt examples and effects, 


Approve 
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Approve thy landſcape; if judicious Lock _ 
See not an error he would wiſh remov'd, 


Then boldly deem thyſelf the heir of fame, 


NORTHALL, a village on the north fide of Enfield 
Chaſe, is ſaid to be corruptly ſo called from Northaw, or 
the North Grove, here being a wood that belonged to the 
monaſtery of St. Alban's. A noble houſe was built bere, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Henry Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick. It was fold, in the ſequel, to Mr. William 
Lemon, whoſe grandſon, Sir William Lemon, Baronet, gave 
the rent of the wells to the poor of the pariſh. Burt theſe 
wells, once much reſorted to, are torſaken. James I gave 
40l. a year to the town, in lieu of the ground he laid into 
his park at Theobalds, out of the common. 

NORTHFLEET, a village, in Kent, 21 M. Fr. 1. The 
church is uncommonly large, and contains fragments 
, of monuments as ancient as the fourteenth century. On 
the north wall is a beautiful alabaſter monument to the me- 
mory of Dr. Edward Browne, who reſided at Ingreſs. He 
was phyſician to Charles II, and eminent for his {kill in 
natural hiſtory, as appears from his Travels, publiſhed in 
1685. The ſteeple commands an extenſive and beautifully- 
diverſified proſpect. Vaſt quantities of lime are burnt here. 
The grounds having been cut away, in different directions, 
for this purpoſe, a ſcene is exhibited perfectly romantic. 
Extraneous foſſils have alſo been dug up. But the circum- 
ſtance moſt worthy of obſervation is, that in the flint ſtones, 
(of which there are frequent ftrata, and which are 
wrought up into flints for guns) complete cockle-ſhells filled 
with chalk are found, and ſometimes of ſo large a ſize, as to 
be eſteemed a great curiofity. _ . 
-- NORWOOD, a village, ſcattered round a large wild 

common, five M. F. L. in the pariſhes of Croydon, Streat- 
ham, Lambeth, and Camberwell. It bears no marks of 
its vicinity to the capital ; and thoſe who love an occaſional 
contemplation of unimproved nature, will find great ſatis- 
faction in a viſit to this place. It was, ſome years ago, 2 
a principal haunt of the gipſies. 


* 
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OA, the villa oſ the Earl of Derby, on Banſted Downs, 

was built by a ſociety of gentlemen, called the Hunters 
Club, to whom the land for that purpoſe was leaſed by Mr. 
Lambert, for àa ſmall conſideration. Mr. Marland Simmons 
was the firſt occupier of the houſe, which was intended as a 
place of feſtivity in the hunting ſeaſon. Sir Thomas Goſ- 
ling afterward occupied it for a ſhort time. General Bur- 
goyne then purchaſed he leaſe, and built a Gang room 42 
feet by 21, with an arched roof, elegantly finiſhed ; 28 ſmall 
caſed pillars of five workmanſhip, and a concave mirror at 
each end. The dining table is of plain deal boards, in con- 
formity to the ſtyle of a hunting ſeat. 'The red hall entrance 
is ſmall, but elegant: it contains two landſcapes and a few 
other pictures. The drawing-room, on the firſt floor, is an 
octagon, ornamented all round with a variety of ſmall pic- 
tures. It commands a proſpect of Norwood, Shooter's 
Hill, many churches in London and its environs, Hampſtead 
Highgate, &c. The Earl of Derby having acquired a fee 
ſimple in the eſtate, added, at the weſt end, a large brick 
building, with four towers at each corner; and there is to 
be a ſimilar erection at the eaſt end, which will render che 
ſtructure uniform, and give it an elegant Gothic appear- 
ance. In the pleaſure grounds are a number of ancient 
beeches. In one tree, in particular, it is ſaid, there is a 
ſpring ; becauſe it always contains water, although the well 
at the houſe is 300 feet deep. Lord Derby, who is remark- 
able for his hoſpitality to the gentlemen hunters, can accom- 
modate his gueſts with upward of fifty bed chambers. 

OATLANDS, adjoining to Weybndye, in Surry, is the 
ſeat of the Duke of York, who purchaſed it of the Duke's 
Newcaſtle, The park is four miles round. The houleas x 
fituated about the middle of the terrace, whoſe majeſtic 


1 and the beautiful landſcapes it commands, cannot 
edeſeribed by words. The ſerpentine river, when ſeen 
from the terrace, though artificial, appears as beautiful as 
if it were natural; =, a ſtranger, who did not know the 
place, would conclude it to be the Thames; in which opi- 
nion he would be confirmed by the view of Walton Bridge 
over that river, which, by a happy contrivance, is made to 
look like a bridge over the ſerpentine river, and gives a 
5 plealing 
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Approve thy landſcape; if judicious Lock 


See not an error he would with remov'd, 


Then boldly deem thyſelf the heir of fame, 


NORTHALL, a village on the north fide of Enfield 
Chaſe, is ſaid to be corruptly ſo called from Northaw, or 
the North Grove, here being a wood that belonged to the 
monaſtery of St. Alban's. A noble houſe was built bere, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Henry Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick. It was fold, in the ſequel, to Mr. William 
Lemon, whoſe grandſon, Sir William Lemon, Baronet, gave 
the rent of the wells to the poor of the pariſh. But theſe 
wells, once much reſorted to, are forſaken. James I gave 
40l. a year to the town, in lieu of the ground he laid into 
his park at Theobalds, out of the common. 

NORTHFLEET, a village, in Kent, 21 M.F.L. The 
church is uncommonly large, and contains fragments 
of monuments as ancient as the fourteenth century. On 
the north wall is a beautiful alabaſter monument to the me- 
mory of Dr. Edward Browne, who reſided at Ingre's. He 
was phyſician to Charles II, and eminent for his {kill in 
natural hiſtory, as appears from his Travels, publiſhed in 
1685. The ſteeple commands an extenſive and beautifully- 
diverſified proſpect. Vaſt quantities of lime are burnt here. 
The grounds having been cut away, in different directions, 
for this purpoſe, a ſcene is exhibited perfectly romantic. 
Extraneous foſſils have alſo been dug up. But the circum- 
ſtance moſt worthy of obſervation is, that in the flint ſtones, 
(of which there are- frequent ftrata, and which are 
wrought up into flints for guns) complete cockle-ſhells filled 
with chalk are found, and ſometimes of ſo large a fize, as to 
be eſteemed a great curiofity. 

NORWOOD, a village, ſcattered round a large wild 
common, five M. F. L. in the pariſhes of Croydon, Streat- 
ham, Lambeth, and Camberwell. It bears no marks of 
its vicinity to the capital ; and thoſe who love an occaſional 
contemplation of unimproved nature, will find great ſatis- 
faction in a viſit to this place. It was, ſome years ago, 2 
a principal haunt of the gipſies. 
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OA, the villa of the Earl of Derby, on Banſted Downs, 
was built by a ſociety of gentlemen, called the Hunters 
Club, to whom the land for that purpoſe was leaſed by Mr. 
Lambert, for a"ſmall conſideration. Mr. Marland Simmons 
was the firſt occupier of the houſe, which was intended as a 
place of feſtivity in the hunting ſeaſon. Sir Thomas Goſ- 
ling afterward occupied it for a ſhort time. General Bur- 
goyne then purchaſed xhe leaſe, and built a Ga room 42 
feet by 21, with an arched roof, elegantly finiſhed ; 28 ſmall 
caſed pillars of fine workmanſhip, and a concave mirror at 
each end. The dining table 1s of plain deal boards, in con- 
formity to the ſtyle of a hunting ſeat. The red hall entrance 
is ſmall, but elegant: it contains two landſcapes and a few 
other pictures. The drawing-room, on the firſt floor, is an 
octagon, ornamented all round with a variety of ſmall pic- 
tures. It commands a proſpect of Norwood, Shooter's 
Hill, many churches in London and its environs, Hampſtead 
Highgate, &c. The Earl of Derby having acquired a fee 
ſimple in the eſtate, added, at the weſt end, a large brick 
building, with four towers at each corner; and there is to 
be a ſimilar erection at the eaſt end, which will render the 
ſtructure uniform, and give it an elegant Gothic appear- 
ance. In the pleaſure grounds are a number of ancient 
beeches. In one tree, in particular, it is ſaid, there is a 
ſpring ; becauſe it always contains water, although the well 
at the houſe is 300 feet deep. Lord Derby, who is remark- 
able for his hoſpitality to the gentlemen hunters, can accom- 
modate his gueſts with upward of fifty bed chambers. 


ſeat of the Duke of York, who purchaſe 
Newcaſtle, The park is four miles round. The houſe's 


E and the beautiful landſcapes it commands, cannot 
e deſcribed by words. The ſerpentine river, when ſeen 
from the terrace, though artificial, appears as beautiful as 
if it were natural; and a ſtranger, who did not know the 
place, would conclude it to be the Thames; in which opi- 
mon he would be confirmed by the view of Walton Bridge 
over that river, which, by a happy contrivance, is made to- 
look like a bridge over the ſerpentine river, and gives a 

2 pleaſing 
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OATLANDS, adjoining to Weybrndye, in Surry, is he ' 
it of the Duke f 


fituated about the middle of the terrace, whoſe majeſtic 
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pleaſing finiſh to this delightful proſpect. The grotto, which 


is uncommonly beautiful and romantic, may bring to recol- 
lection the fanciful ſcenery of an Arabian Night's Enter. 
tainment. It was conſtructed and finiſhed by three perſons, 
a father and his two ſons, and is reported to have coſt near 
12,0001, There was formerly a noble palace in this park, 
a good view of which is in the back ground of a portrait of 
the Queen of James I, by Vanſomer, in the Queen's Gal- 
lery at Kenſington. Henry Duke of Glouceſter, fourth ſon 
of Charles I, was born in this palace, which was demoliſh. 
ed in the civil wars. In 1673, was remaining the gardener's 
lodge, in which Queen Anne of Denmark had a room, for 
the breeding of filk-worms. A gate, erected from a deſign 
of Inigo Jones, has been removed a ſmall diſtance from its 
original ſituation, and repaired, with the addition of an in- 
ſcription, by the Duke of Newcaſtle. 

OCKHAM, four miles from Woking, where Lord 
King has a ſeat and park. It was purchaſed by Sir Peter 
King, afterward Lord Chancellor. The church ſtands al- 
— oppoſite to the houſe ; and in the churchyard is a ſtone 
over the grave of John Spong, a carpenter, on which is 
this punning epitaph : | 

Who many a ſturdy oak had laid along. 

Fell'd by Death's ſurer hatchet, here lies Spong 3 
Poſts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get; 
And lived by railing, though he was no wit ; 
Old ſaws he had, although no antiquarian; 

And ſtyles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 


OLDFORD, near Bow, in the pariſh of Stepney, and 
on the river Lea, over which, in this place, paſſed a Roman 
military way. Here are two ancient gateways, ſtill entire, 
ſuppoſed to be the remains of a royal palace. 

ONGAR, the name of two adjoining pariſhes in Eſſex, 
called Chipping Ongar and High Ongar. Chipping Ongar 
is a market town, 21 M. F. L. ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman. ſtation, becauſe the church has many Roman 
bricks in the walls. It was the manor of Richard Lacy, 
who, being Protector of England, while Henry II was in 
Normandy, built the church. He alſo built a caſtle, which 
was ſituated on the top of an artificial mount, and fur- 
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rounded by a large moat ; but this caſtle growing ruinous, 
was taken down in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
handſome brick ſtructure erected on its fite. This was de- 
moliſhed in 1745, by Edward Alexander, Eſq. who erected, 
inſtead of it, a large handſome ſummer-houſe, embattled. 
It is ſurrounded by a deep moat, and aſcended by a ſteep 
winding walk, arched over, the greateſt part of the way, 
by trees and ſhrubs. From the embattled top is a beautiful 
proſpect of the ſurrounding country. Near Ongar is Myleſs, 
the ſeat of Mr. Fane; and Kelvedon Hatch, the ſeat of John 
Wright, Eſq. 

ORPINGTON, a village in Kent, on the river Cray, 
between Foots Cray and Farnborough. Henry VIII grant- 
cd the manor to Sir Percival Hart, who built a ſeat here, 
in which he magnificently entertained Queen Elizabeth, 
July 22, 15733 who, on her reception here, © received,” 
ſays Philpot (Hiſt. of Kent, p. 259) © the firſt careſſes of a 
nymph who perſonated the genius of the houſe : then the 
ſcene was ſhifted, and, from ſeveral chambers, which, as 
they were contrived, repreſented a ſhip, a ſea conflict was 
offered up to the ſpectators view, which ſo much obliged 
the eyes of this Princeſs with the charms of delight, that, 
upon her departure, ſhe left upon this houſe (to commemo- 
rate the memory both of the author and the artifice) the 
name and appellation of“ Bank Hart.“ By this it is ſtill 
called, and 1s part of the eſtate of Sir John Dixon 
Dyke, Bart. 

OSTERLEY PARE, the ſeat of the late Robert Child, 
Eſq. 9 u. F. L. to the north of the great weſtern road. 
This eſtate belonged to the convent at Sion. At the diſſo- 
lation it was granted to the Duke of Somerſ\t, on whoſe at- 
tainder itceverted to the Crown. Queen Elizabeth granted 
it to Sir Thomas Greſham, by whom a noble edifice was 
erected. Here this great merchant magnificently entertain- 
ed Queen Elizabeth.“ This manfion afterward po into 
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* Of this viſit the following anecdote is recorded, in Mr. Nichols“ 
Progreſſes of that Queen: Her Majeſty found fault with the court of 
this houſe, affirming it would appear more handſome, if divided wich a 
court in the middle. What doth Sir Thomas, but in the night-time 
ſends for workmen to London (money commands all things) who fo 
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ſeveral hands, and was the ſeat of Sir William Waller, the 

celebrated General of the army of the Parliament, In the 

88 of this century, it was purchaſed by Sir Francis 
11d. 

We enter the park by a gate, on each fide of which is a 
handſome lodge. The park, finely wooded, is fix miles 
in circumference. The houſe, (the ſhell of which was com- 
pletely rebuilt by the late Mr. Child) is a magnificent 
ſtructure, extending 140 feet from E. to W. and 117 from 
N. to 8. At each angle is a turret ; and to the eaſt front is 
a fine 13 of the Ionic order, which is aſcended by a 
grand flight of ſteps, and profuſely adorned by antiques, &c. 
The apartments are ſpacious, and are magnificently fitted 
up with the richeſt hangings of filk, velvet, and gobelin ta- 
peſtry, (ew fer »-ſcalptarsd marbles, highly-enriched enta- 
blatures of moſaic work, &c, The decorations of the apart- 
ments diſplay the great talents of the late Mr. Robert Adam, 
the architect, and of Signior Zucchi, the painter. 

On the ceiling of the ſtaircaſe is the apotheoſis of William 
I, Prince of Orange, aſſaſſinated at Delft, in 1584. The 
Picture Gallery is 136 feet by 27 : among the paintings, 
are Charles I, on horſeback, the Duke d'Epernon holding 
his helmet, Vandyck ; Villiers, the firſt Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Rubens; Gipſies drefling their Dinner, Salvator Roſa; 
Morning and Evening, Claude Lorrain; the Angel and 
Tobit, S. Roſa; Apollo and the Sybil, Ditto; two Land- 
ſcapes, G. Pouſſin; the Earl of Strafford, Vandyck ; Jonas 

and the Whale, S. Roſa; and Conſtantine's Arch, with fi- 
ures and cattle, by Viviano and Bombaccio. In the 
88 Room, are Jacob and Rachael, Titian; Samuel 
anointing David, Ditto ; the Head of Vandy ck, by himlelt; 
and others by. Rembrandt, &c, a 
From the Lodges at the entrance of the Park, we deſcend 


ſpeedily and ſilently apply their buſineſs, that the next morning diſcover- 
ed the court double, which the night had left fingle before. It is queſti- 
onable whether the Queen, next day, was more contented with the cen- 
. formity to her fancy, or more pleaſed with the ſurpriſe and ſudden — 
formance thereof. While her courtiers diſported themſelves with their 
ſeveral expreſſions; ſome avowing it was no wonder he could ſo foon 
change a building, who could build a change; others, reflecting on ſome 
known differences in the Knight's family, affirmed, that a houſe is eater 


divided than united.“ 2 
- 2 a ſpacious 
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a ſpacious road, between two five ſheets of water, which, 
being on different levels, may be termed the upper and 
lower. The firſt is oppoſite the eaft front, and in view of 
the houſe, Though not large, it gives beauty and variety 
to this part of the park. The lower water is of much greater 
extent, and partly incloſed by woods, through waich it 
makes a noble ſweep. On the north ſhore of this lake, is a 
menagerie, containing a fine collection of exotic birds. 
Here the lake bends to the N. W. and, at ſome diſtance, has 
a bridge of ſtone : beyond this it begins to contract, and is 
ſoon loſt to the eye.“ 


OTFORD, a village, three miles N. of -Sevenoaks, 
where Offa, King of Mercia, defeated Lothaire, King of 
Kent. Offs, the treacherous murderer of Ethelbert, (S.z 
Page 28) to atone for the blood he had ſhed in tl is battle, 
gave Orford to Chriſt Church, Canterbury, in paſcua pores 
rum (as the deed ſays) for paſture for the Archbijhop's hogs. 
Such were the acts of piety, ſo much eſteemed in that ſuper- 
ſtitious age, that Malmeſbury, one of the beit of the old 
Engliſh hiſtoriaus, declares himſelf at a leſs to determine, 
whether the merits or crimes of this prince preponderated. 


The widow of Mr. Child, afterward married to Lord Ducie, being 
lately deceaſed, the Counteſs of Weſtmorland, her only daughter, in ad- 
dition to the annuity of 20001. which ſhe already has, is to have another 
of gol. for life. The remainder of the real and perſonal property, with 
the protits of the copartnerſhip in the banking houſe, except the legacies 
hereafter mentioned, devolve to any ſon of the Counteſs of Weſtmorland 
(except ſuch as may enjoy, or be heir to, the title and eſtates of Weſt- 
morland ) who ſhall firſt attain the age of 21 and, if no ſon, then to any 
daughter who ſhall firſt attain that age, or ſhall be married, with the con- 
ſent of guardians : and theſe eſtates and property are to be theirs abſolutely 
and in fee. If no ſecond ſon, or no daughter, ſhall attain the age of 21, 
or become entitled to this property, then the eldeſt ſon of the Counteſs of 
Weſtmorland may inheritit, on attaining th- age of 21 ; and, till ſome 
perion is thus become entitled to it, all rents, profits, and intereſts, are 
to be depoſited in the public funds, to accumulate for the benefit of ſuch 
heir, who, previouſly to his occupation of the eſtates, is to take the ſur- 
name ot Child only, Every child of the Counteſs of Weſtmorland, not 
entitled to this inheritance, has a bequeſt of 1 &,000. The houſes at Oſter - 
ley and Upton are to be kept up, with ſufficient houſehelds in each, till 
the heir ſhall be entitled to them ; but the houſe in Berkeley Square may 
be leaſed out for 31 years by the executors. The aviaries at Ofterley,* and 
m any of the molt valuable parts of the furniture, as looking-glaſſes, &c. 
b oth there and at Upton, are heir-looms, pertaining to thoſe manſions. 
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Otſord continued in the ſee of Canterbury, till exchanged 
with Henry VIII, for other lands. | 


P 
PADDINGTON, a village to the N. W. of London, 


The church is a beautiful new ſtructure, erected in 
1790, rear the ſite of the old church. It is ſeated on an 
eminence, finely emboſomed in venerable elms. Its figure 
is compoſed of a ſquare of about 50 feet. The centres on 
each ſide of the ſquare are projecting parallelograms, which 
give receſſes for an altar, a veſtry, and two ſtaircaſes. The 
roof terminates with a cupola and vane. On each of the 
ſides is a door. That facing the ſouth is decorated with a 
portico, compoſed of the Tuſcan and Doric orders, having 
niches 01 the ſides. "The weſt has an arched window, un- 
der which is a circular portico of four columns, agreeable 
to the former compoſition. The whole does the higheſt 
credit to the taſte and {i}! of the architect, Mr. John Plaw. 
In this pariſh, 14 u. r. L. is Weſtburn Green, in which are 
the handſome ſ at and gardens of Jewkes Coulſon, Eſq. an- 
chorſmith, in Thames Strect: and, near Mr. Coulſon's, is 
a f:rm-houle, which is occupied, as one of his country reſi- 
dences, by the Moſt Noble the Marquis of Buckingham, 
Although Paddington is now contiguous to the metropolis, 
thore arc many rural ſpots in the pariſh, which appear as te- 
tired as if at a diſtance of many miles. 

PAINE'S HILL, near Cobham, 20 M. F. L. the elegant 
ſcat and celebrat:d gardens of Benjamin Bond Hopkins, 
Eſq. ore ſituated on the verge of a moor, which riſes above 
a fertile plain watered by the Mole. Large vallizs, defcend- 
ing in Ciferent directions toward the river, break the brow 
into ſeparate eminences ; and the gardens are extended along 
the edge, in a ſemicitcular form, between the winding nver 
which deſcribes their outwards boundary, and the park 
wich fills up the cavity of the creſcent. The moor lies 
behind the place, and ſometimes appears too conf; o9icuoully ; 
but the views on the other ſides, into the cultivated country, 
are azreeable, They are terminated by hills at a N 
diſtance: the plain is ſufficiently varied with objects, at 
the richeſt meadows overſpread the bottom juſt ber 
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roſpes are, however, only pretty, not fine; and the river 
is languid and dull. Paine's Hill, therefore, is little bene- 
fited by external circumſtances ; but the ſcenes, within 
itſelf, are grand and beautiful; and the diſpoſition of the 
gardens atfords frequent opportunities of ſeeing the ſeveral 
parts, the one from the other, acroſs the park, in a variety | 
of advantageous ſituations, 

The houſe ſtands in the centre of the creſcent, on a 
hill which has a fine proſpect of the park and country. 
The views are charming, and in the adjacent thicket is a 

arterre, and an orangery, where the exotic plants are 
intermixed, during the ſummer, with common ſhrubs, and 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of flowers. 

The hill is divided from another much larger by a 
ſmall valley ; and, on the top of 'the ſecond eminence, at 
a ſeat juſt above a large vineyard which overſpreads all 
the ſide, and hangs down to the lake below, a ſcene to- 
tally different appears. The general proſpect, though 
beautiful, is the leaſt engaging circumſtance ; the atten- 
tion is immediately attracted from the cultivated plain to 
the point of a hanging wood at a diſtance, but till within 
the place, and which is not only a noble object in itſelf, 
but affords the moſf pleaſing encouragement to all who 
delight in gardening ; for it has been raiſed by the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor, and, by its ſituation, its thickneſs, and ex- 
tent, while it retains the freſhneſs of 'a young plantation, 
has already in appearance all the maſly richneſs of an old 
one. Oppoſite to the hill thus covered is another in the 
country, of a ſimilar ſhape, but bare and barren ; and 
beyond the opening between them, the moor, falling back 
into a wide concave, cloſes the interval. Had all theſe 
heights belonged to the ſame proprietor, and been planted 
in the ſame manner, they would have compoſed as great, 
as romantic a ſcene, as any of thoſe which we rarely ſee, 
but always behold with admiration, the- work of nature 
alone, matured by the growth of ages. SF 

But Paine's Hill is all a new creation; and a boldneſs 
of deſign, and a happineſs of execution, attend the won- 
derful efforts which art has there made to rival nature. 
Another point of the ſame eminence exhibits a landſcape, 
diſtinguſhed from the laſt in every particular, except in 
the 
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the zera of its exiſtence : it is entirely within the place, 
and commanded from an open Gothic building, on the 
very edge of a high ſteep, which riſ:s immediately above a 
fine artificial lake in the bottom. The whole of this lake is 
never (een at once ; but by its form, by the diſpoſition of 
ſome iſlands, and by the trees in them and on the banks, it 
always ſeems to be larger than it is. On the left are con- 
tinued plantations, to exclude the country ; on the right, 
all the park opens ; and, in front, beyond the water, is the 
hanging wood, the point of which appeared before; but 
here it ſtretches quite acroſs the view, and diſplays all its 
extent and varieties. A broad river, iſſuing from the lake, 
paſſes under a bridge of five arches near the outlet, directs 
its courſe toward the wood, and flows underneath it. On 
the fide of the hill is couched a low hermitage, encompaſſ- 
ed with thickets, and overhung with ſhade ; and, far to the 
right, on the utmoſt ſummit, riſes a lofty tower, eminent 
above all the trees. About the hermitage, the cloſeſt covert 
and darkeſt greens ſpread their gloom : in other places 
the tints are mixed; and in one a little glimmering light 
marks an opening in the wood, and diverſifies its uniformity, 
without diminiſhing its greatneſs. Throughout the illuſtri- 
ous ſcene conſiſtency is preſerved in the midſt of variety; all 
the parts unite eaſily: the plantations in the bottom join to 
the wood which hangs on the hill; thoſe on the upper 
grounds of the park break into groves, which afterward 
divide into clumps, and in the end taper. into ſingle trees. 
The ground is very various; but it points from all ſides 
toward the lake, and, flackening its deſcent as it ap- 
proaches, ſlides, at laſt, gently into the water. The groves 
and lawns on the declivities are elegant and 1ich ; the tine 
expanſe of the lake, enlivened by plantations on the 
banks, and the reflection of the bridge on the ſurface, 
animates the landſcape ; and the extent and height of the 
hanging wood give an airof grandeur to the whole. 

An eaſy winding deſcent leads from the Gothic building 
to the lake, and a broad walk is afterward continued along 
the banks, and acroſs an ifland, cloſe to the water on one 
hund, ana {kirted by wood on the other. 1 he ſpot is 
perfectly retired, but the retirement is cheerful ; the Jake 
is calm, but it is full to the brim, and never ack 
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with ſhadow ; the walk is ſmooth. and almoſt level, and 
touches the very margin of the water ; the wood, which 
ſecludes all view into the country, is compoſed of the moſt 
elegant trees, full of the lighteſt greens, and bordered 
with ſhrubs and flowers; Fa; though the place is almoſt 
ſurrounded with plantations, yet within itſelf it is open 
and airy, It is embelliſhed with three bridges, a ruined 
arch, and a grotto ; and the Gothic building, flil] very 
near, and impending directly over the lake, belongs to 
the place; but theſe objects are never viſible all together ; 
they appear in ſucceſſion as the walk 8 - and their 
number does not crowd the ſcene, which is enriched by 
their ſrequency. | 

The tranſition is very ſudden, almoſt immediate, from 
this poliſhed ſpot, to another of the moſt uncultivated na- 
ture; not dreary, not romantic, but rude: it is a wood, 
which overſpreads a large tract of very uneven ground. 
The glades through it are ſometimes cloſed on both ſides 
with thickets ; at other times they are only cut through the 
fern in the openings; and even the larches and firs, which 
are mixed with beech on the fide of the principal glade, 
are leſt in ſuch a ſtate of apparent neglect, that they ſeem to 
be the product of the wild, not decorations of the walk. 
This is the hanging wood, which before was fo noble an 
object, and is now ſuch a diſtant retreat. Near the tower 
it is thin, but about the hermitage it is thickened with 
trees of the darkeſt greens. A narrow gloomy path, over- 
hung with Scotch and ſpruce firs, leads to the cell, com- 
| Poſed of logs and roots. The defign is as ſimple as the 
materials, and the furniture within ald and uncouth. All 
the circumſtances which belong to the character are re- 
tained in the utmoſt purity, both in the approach and en- 
trance ; 1n the ſecond rpom they are ſuddenly changed for 
a view of the gardens and the country, which is rich with 
every appearince of inhabitants and cultivation. From 
the tower, on the top of the hill, is another proſpect, 


m1” more extenſive, but not more beautiful: the objects 


a c fo well ſeleted, nor ſeen to ſo great advantage; 
ſom- of them are too diſtant ; ſome too much below the 
ev© : and a large portion of the heath intervenes, which 
caſts a cloud over the view. | 

Not 
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Not far from the tower is a ſcene poliſhed to the higheſt 


degree of improvement, in which ſt-nds a large Coric 
building, called the Temple of Bacchus, with a fine por- 
tico in the front, a rich alto-relievo in the pediment, and 
on each fide a range of pilaſters ; within, it is decorated 
with many antique buſts, and a moſt beg utiful antique co- 
loſſal ſtatue of the god in the centre: the room his nothing 
of that ſolemnity which is offen affectedly aſcribed to the 
character, but, without being gaudy, is full of light, orna- 
ment, and ſplendour. The fituation is on a brow, which 
commands an agreeable e we : but the top of the hill 
is almoſt a flat, diverſified, however, by ſeveral thickets, 
and broad walks winding between them. Theſe walks 
run into each other ſo frequently, their relation is fo ap- 
parent, that the idea of the whole is never loſt in the di- 
viſions; and the parts are, like the whole, large. They 
agree alſo in ſtyle; the interruptions, therefore, never de- 
ſtroy the appearance of extent; they only change the boun- 
daries, and multiply the figures. To the grandeur which 
the ſpot receives from ſuch dimenſions, is added all the 
richneſs of which plantations are capable ; the thickets are 
of flowering ſhrubs: and the openings embelliſhed with 
little airy groups of the moſt elegant trees, ſkirting or 
croſſing the glades; but nothing is minute or unworthy 
of the environs of the temple. 

The gardens end here; this is one of the extremities of 
the xn e and hence, to the houſe in the other extre- 
mity, is an open walk through the park. In the way, a 
tent is pitched, upon a- fine ſwell, juſt above the water, 
which is ſeen to greater advantage from this point than 
from any other. Its broadeſt expanſe is at the Foe of the 
hill: from that it ſpreads in ſeveral directions, ſometimes 
under the plantations, ſometimes into the midſt of them, 
and at other times winding behind them. The principal 
bridge of five arches is juſt below. At a diſtance, deep in 
the wood, is another, a ſingle arch, thrown over a ſtream 
which is lolt a little beyond it. The poſition of the latter 
is directly athwart that of the former; the eye paſſes along 
the one and under the other; and the greater is of ſtone, 
the ſmaller of wood. No two objects bearing the ſame 
name can be more different in figure and ſituation. Tp 
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banks alſo of the lake are infinitely diverſified ; they are 


open 1n one place, and in another covered with planta- 
tions, which ſometimes come down to the brink of the 
water, and ſometimes leave room for a walk. The glades 
are either conducted along the fides, or open into the 
thickeſt of the wood; and now and then they ſeem to 
turn round it toward the country, which appears in the 
oftskip, riſing above this pictureſque and various ſcene, 
through a wide opening between the hanging wood on one 
hand, and the eminence crowned with the Gothic tower 
on the other. . \ 

This place is to be ſeen only on Mondays, Wedneſdays, 
and Fridays. The houſe was built by Mr. Hopkins, but 
the enchanting ſcenes we have been deſcribing were created 
by Mr. Charles Hamilton, In the gardens is a grotto of 
uncommon beauty. 

PANCRAS, a village in Middleſex, on the road to 
Kentiſh Town. It has a church dedicated to St. Pancras. 
The churchyard is a burying-place for perſons of the 
Romiſh religion. At a public houſe on the ſouth ſide of 
the church is a medicinal fpring. Here is an Hoſpital for 
Inoculation, dependent on the Small Pox Hoſpital at 
Clerkenwell, See Feterinary Co lage. | 

PARK-FARM PLACE, a beautiful villa, the property 
of Lady James, and reſidence of Sir Benjamin Hammet, 
at E'tham, eight u. r. I. It is ornamented with pilaſters 
of the Ionic order ; and the grounds are Jaid out with 
great taſte. See Euham. | 

PARSONS-GREEN, a village near Fulham, where the 
Earl of Peterborongh had a ſeat and gardens, , Has lord- 
ſhip ſold them, for his own life, to Mr. Heavylides, "84 

PECKHAM, a hamlet of Camberwell. Here 1s a ſeat, 
built in the rejgn of James II, by Sir Thomas Bond, who, 
being engaged in the pernicious ſchemes of that Prince, was 
obliged to leave the kingdom, when the houſe was plun- 
dered hy the populace, and became forfeited to the Crown, 


It was afterward the ſeat of Lord Trevor. The front has a 


ſpacious garden before it, from which extend two rows of 
large elms. The kitchen garden, and the walls, were 
planted with the choiceſt fruit trees from France; and an 
experienced gardener was ſent for from Paris to have the 
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management of them; ſo that the collection of fruit - trees 
in this garden has been accounted one of the beſt in Eng- 
land. After the death of Lord Trevor, this ſeat was pur- 
chaſed by Mr. Hill, merchant of London, from whoſe fa- 
mily it deſcended to William Shard Eſq. who ſtill preſerves 
the exploded ſtyle in his gardens; and, indeed, with great 
propriety ; their vicinity to the houſes in Peckham not 
permitting them to be laid open according to the modern 
taſte, The experienced gardener from Faris, mentioned 
above, was, probably, one of the pupils of the celebrated 
Le Notre, the plan of the wilderneſs in theſe gardens being 
not unlike that of the Elyſian Fields in the gardens of the 
Thuilleries. 2 
'  PENTONVILLE, a village, on a fine eminence to the 
weſt of Iflington. Although it joins that town, it is in 
the pariſh of St. James Clerkenwell ; and when that pa- 
riſh church was rebuilt by. an act of parliament, an ele- 
gant chapel of eaſe in Pentonville was made parochial, 
PETERSHAM, a village of Surry, 93 M. r. L. ſituated 
on the Thames, in the midſt of the moſt beautiful ſcenery, 
The church was a chapel of eaſe to Kingſton,” till the year 
1769, when an act of parliament was obtained, by which 
this pariſh and Kew are now one vicarage. Here ſtcod a 
ſeat, built by Lawrence Earl of Rocheſter, Lord Treaſurer 
in the reign of James Il. It was burnt down in 17203 
and the noble furniture, curious paintings, and ineſtimable 
library and MSS. of the great Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Chancellor of England, were deſtroyed. On the ſite of 
this houſe, William firſt Earl of Harrington erected another, 
after one of the Earl of Burlington's def ns. On the death 
of the late Earl, it was ſold to Lord Camelford, who, in 
1784, purchaſed the fee ſimple of the crown, an act of par- 
hament having been obtained for that purpoſe. The 
Duke of Clarence bought it of Lord Camelford in 1790. 
'The front, next the court, is very plain ; but the other, 
next the garden, is boldand regular, and the ſtate apart- 
ments on that fide are extremely elegant. The pleaſure 
ounds are ſpacious and beautiful, extending to Richmond 
ark, a ſmall part of which has been added to them by a 
grant from his Majeſty, including the Mount ; where, 
according to tradition, Henry VIII ſtood to ſee W 
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for Anne Boleyn's execution. —His Royal Highneſs, we un- 
derſtand, intends to, diſpoſe of-this place. 
PISHIOBURY, near Harlow, the ſeat of Jonathan 
Milles, Eſq. is ſaid to have been built by Inigo Jones, for 
Sir Walter Mildmay. Mr. Milles has made great improve- 
ments in the grounds, which are watered by the Stort ; a a 
river, navigable from Stortford to the Lea. 
PLAIST OW, a village in the pariſh of Weſt Ham! 
It gives the name of Plaiſtow Levels to the tract of 
low land between the mouth of the river Lea and Ham 
Creek. 
PLAISTOW, a village near Bromley in Kent. Here 
is the fine ſeat of Peter 'Thelluſſon, Eſq. which is fitted up 
in a ſtyle of expenſive elegance, ſcarcely to be equalled in 
the kingdom. 2 
PLUMSTED, a village in Kent, between Woolwich 
and Erith, on an eminence riſing from the Thames, has 
a very neat church, and had formerly a market. 
POLESDEN, in the pariſh of Great Bookham, the 
noble ſeat of Admiral Sir Francis Geary, Bart. on an emi- 
nence, which commands a beautiful proſpect. Behind the 
houſe are the fineſt beech woods imaginable. 
POPLAR, a hamlet of Stepney, on the Thames, to 
the eaſt of Limehouſe, obtained its name from the great 
number of popes that anciently grew there. The chapel 
was erected in 17 54) by ſubſcription, the ground being 
given by the Eaſt India Company ; fince which time that 
Company have not only allowed the Miniſter a houſe, 
with a garden and field containing three aeres, but 2ol. 
a year during pleaſure. * Here is an hoſpital belonging to 
the Company, in which are 22 penſioners, (ſome men, 
but more widows) who have a quarterly allowance, accord- 
ing to the rank which they, or the widows huſbands, had 
on board; and a chaldron of coals annually. There 
are alſo many out- penſioners belonging to the Company. 
Poplar Marſh, called the Ifle of Dogs, is reckoned one 
of the richeſt ſpots in England; for it not only raiſes the 
largeſt cattle, but the graſs it bears is eſteemed a great 
reſtorative of all diſtempered cattle. See e of Dogs. _ 
PRIMROSE HILL, between Tottenham Court and 
Hampſtead, has been alſo called Green-Berry-Hill, from the 


name 
* 
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names of the three perſons who were executed for the ſuppoſ- 
ed aſſaſſination of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and who were 
ſaid to have brought him hither after he had been murdered 
near Somerſet Houſe. But Mr. Hume, while he confiders 
this tragical affair as not to be accounted for, chooſe, 
however, to ſuſpect, that that magiſtrate had murdered him. - 
ſelf. Hume, Vol. VIII. p. 77. | 

PROSPECT PLACE, the villa of James Meyrick, Efq. 
on an eminence, in the road from Wimbledon to Kingſton, 
The grounds are well-laid out, and command a rich view 
of the country. . — 

PURFLEET, in Eſſex, 19 M. r. I. on the Thames, has 
a public magazine for gunpowder, which is depoſited in 
detached buildings, that are all bomb- proof; 5 that, in 
caſe an accident ſhould happen to one, it would not affect 
the others. Each of thels buildings has a conductor. 
This place has alſo ſome extenſive lime- works. 

PURFORD, in Surry, the fine ſeat of the late Denzil 
Onflow, Eſq. two miles from Ripley, on the Wey, is ren- 
dered extremely pleaſant, by the beautiful intermixture of 
wood and water, in the park, gardens, aud grounds ad- 
Joining. By the park is a decoy, the firſt of the kind in 
this part of England. It is {till in the Onflow family, but 
gone very much to decay. | 

PURLEY, in the pariſh of Sanderſted, two miles be- 
yond Croydon, lately the delightful reſidence of ſohn Horne 
Tooke, Eſq. whence an ingenious philological work, by 
that gentleman, derived the ſingular title of * The Diver- 
ſions of Purley., It is now occupied by the Rev. Mr. John- 
ſon from Bengal. 

PUTNEY, a village in Surry, on the Thames, five 
M. F. L. the birth-place of the unfortunate Thomas Cronr 
well, Earl of Eſſex, whoſe father was a blackſmith here. 
It gave birth too, to Nicholas Weſt, Biſhop of Ely, an emi- 
nent ſtateſman of the ſame reign, whoſe father was a baker. 
In 1647, the head quarters of the army of the Parliament 
were at Putney. General Fairfax was then quartered at 
the ancient houſe, now the property of Mrs. D. Aranda, 
and which was built in 1596. 'The Commiſſary General 
Ireton was quartered ina houſe erected in 1533, and which 
is now a ſchool belonging to the Rev. Mr. Adams. - 
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hovſe in which Oliver Cromwell (then Lieutenant 8 
was quartered, cannot now be aſcertained. The ho 

belonging to Mrs. Pettiward was alſo occupied by one of 
the officers of this army.“ Putney Commoa commands a 
fine view of the Thames. An obeliſk was erected, in 1786, 
on this common, on the fide of which, toward the road, is 
an inſcription, importing, that it was erected 110 years 
after the tire of London, on the anniverſary of that dread- 
ſul event, in memory of an invention for ſecuring build- 
ings againſt fire ; an inſcription toward Putney records a 
reſolution of the Houſe of Commons, in 1774, granting 
25001. to David Hartley, Eſq. for this invention; on the 
ſide toward London, 1s a reſolution of a court of Common 
Council, granting the freedom of the city to Mr. Hartley, 
in conſideration of the advantages likely to accrue to 
the public, from this invention; and, on the fide toward 
Kingſton, is their reſolution, ordering this obeliſk to be 
erected. Near the obeliſk is a houſe three ſtories high, 
and two rooms on a floor, built by Mr. Hartley, with fire- 
plates between the ceilings and floors, in order to try his 
experiments, of which no leſs than fix were made in this 
houſe, in 1776; one, in particular, when their Majeſties, 
and ſome of the Royal Family, were in a room over the 
2 floor, while the room under them was furiouſſy 

urning. 

On Putney Common, in the road to Roehampton, are 
the agreeable villas of Lady Annabella Polwarth, Lady 
Grantham, the Right Hon. Thomas Steele, Mr. Abbot, 
Mr. Daniel, James Macpherſon, Eſq. and Beilby Thom- 
ſon, Eſq. On the fide of the Thames, is Copt Hall, the 
reſidence of the Counteſs Dowager of Lincoln, and a houſe 
the property of Simeon Warner, Eſq. Between the roads 
which lead to Wandſworth and Wimbledon, is the reſidence 
of Mrs. Wood, widow of the late Robert Wood, Eſq. ſo 
well known to the public as a ſcientific traveller and a claſ- 


* The houſe then belonged. to Henry White, Eſq. Sheriff of Surry, 
with whoſe daughter one of the Pettiwards intermarried ; and Mrs. Pet- 
tiward is in poſſeſſion of a portrait of him in his Sheriff's robes, of 
two excellent pictures of the celebrated Lord Falkland, by C. Janflen, 
and of Sir A m Dawes, a rich commoner of that time, by the 
lame maſter, Lyſors' Env. of 1 2 Page 408. Goat 
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ſical traveller. The farm and pleaſure- grounds, which ad. 


join the houſe, are very ſpacious, and command a beau- 
tiful N of London and the adjacent country. Mr. 
Wood purchaſed it of the executors of Edward Gibbon, 
Eſq. whoſe ſon, the celebrated hiſtorian, was born there. 
The pariſh church of Putney, which 1s a perpetual 
curacy, 15 ſituated by the water ide, and is very ſimilar to 
the oppoſite one at Fulham. It has a chapel at the eaſt end 
of the ſouth aiſle, built by Biſhop Weſt, the roof of which is 
adorned with xich Gothic tracery. In the road from Wandl. 
worth to Richmond, is a new cemetery, the ground for 
which was given to the pariſh, in 1763, by the Rev. Roger 
Pettiward, D. D. | 
| R x 
R AINHAM, a village in Eſſex, 15 M. F. L. and one from 
the Thames, where there is a ferry to Erith. The 
Toad hence to Purfleet commands an extenſive view of the 
Thames and the Marſhes, which are here uncommonly 
fine, and are covered with prodigious numbers of cattle. 
'- RANELAGH, fituated at Chelſea, two M. F. I. is 
in high eſteem, as well for its beauty and elegance, as 
for being the faſhionable place of reſort, in the ſpring and 
part of the ſummer evenings, for the moſt polite company. 
It is opened on Eaſter Monday, and continues open every 
Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday evening, till about the 
beginning of July, when it is opened on Friday only ; 
and the ſeaſon cloſes after the Prince of Wales' birthday. 
Parties that chooſe. to go by water, will find a conve- 
nient landing-place, at the bottom of the garden, There 
are two ways for carriages ; namely, from Hyde Park 
Corner, and Buckingham Gate. For thoſe who chooſeto 


* Mr. Wood, in +751, made the Tour of Greece, Egypt and Paleſ- 
tine, in company with Mr. Dawkins, and, at his return, publiſhed that 
v work, The Ruins of Palmyra, followed, ſoon after, * The 


arl of 


uias of Balbec. He was Under Secretary of State under the 
Chatham, and the two ſucceeding . and was the Author 
alſo of an Eſſay on the Genius of Homer. He died in 1771, and 13 
buried in the New Cemetery, where there is a handſome monument to 
his memory, ornamented with a ſarcophagus of white marble, and an 
taſcription by Mr. Horace Walpole, now Earl of Orford. lk 
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walk, the beſt way is through St. James's Park to Buck“ 
ingham Gate, from which Ranelagh is about three quar- 
ters ofa mile diſtant. Ihe road is lighted all the way: 
The admiſſion- money is 28. 6d. which is paid to a per- 
ſon attending at the front of Ranelagh Houſe. Then, 
proceeding forward, you paſs through the dwelling-houſe, 
and, deſcending a flight of ſteps, enter the garden : but, 
in bad weather, the company turn on the left hand, go 
through the houſe, and, deſcending a flight of ſteps, enter 
2 matied avenue, which leads to the rotundo. 
Ranelagh was the ſeat of an Earl of that title, in whoſe 
time the gardens were extenſive. On his death the 
eſtate was fold, and the principal part of the gardens 
was converted into fields; but the houſe remained unal- 
tered. Part of the gardens was likewiſe permitted to 
remain. Some gentlemen and builders having become 
urchaſers of thete, a reſolution was taken to convert them 
into a place of entertainment. Accordingly, Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones, architect to the Eaſt India Company, drew the 
plan of the preſent rotundo, which is an illuſtrious monu- 
ment of his genius and fancy. X 
It being conſidered that the building of ſuch a ſtructure 
with ſtone would amdunt to an immenſe expence, the pro- 
prietors reſolved to erect it with wood. This ſtructure 
was accordingly erected in 1740. | y 
It is a noble edifice, ſomewhat reſembling the Pantheon 
at Rome. The external diameter is 185 feet, the internal 
150. The entrances are by four Doric porticos oppoſite 
each other, and the firſt ſtory is ruſtic. Round the whole, 
on the outſide, is an arcade, and over it a gallery, the ſtairs 
to which are at the porticos; and over head is a ſlated co- 
vering, which projects from the body of the rotundo. 
Over the gallery ate the windows, ſixty in number; and 
over them the flated roof. | | 
The firſt object that ſtrikes the ſpectator, in the inſide, 
15 what was formerly the orcheſtra, but is now called the 
fireplace, erected in the middle of the rotundo, reaching 
to the ceiling, and ſupporting the roof; but it being found 
too high to give the company the full entertainment of 
the muſic, the performers were removed into another or- 
cheſtra, erected in the ſpace of one of the porticos. The 
8 2 | former, 
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former, however, ſtill remains. It is a beautiful ſtructure, 
formed by four triumphal arches of the Doric order, di- 
vided from each other by proper intervals, which, with the 
arches, form an octagon. The pillars are divided into 
two ſtories. The firſt are painted in imitation of marble : 
the ſecond are painted white, and fluted ; and the baſe of 
each is lined with looking-glaſs, againſt which are placed 
the patent lamps. The pillars are ſurmounted by termini 
of plaiſter of Paris. The inſide of the four arches is de- 
corated with maſks, muſical inſtruments, &c. painted in 
pannels, on a ſky- blue ground. Above theſe arches was ths 
orcheſtra, which is now cloſed up. 'The eight compart- 
ments which are made by the termini, and were formerly 
open are decorated with paintings of niches, with vaſes, 

wo of the compartments over the arches are ornamented 
with figures painted in ſtone-colour : in a third, 1s a clock; 
and, in the fourth, a wind-dial. * The pillars, which form 
the four triumphal arches, are the principal ſupport of the 
roof, which, for ſize and manner of conſtruction, is not to 
be equalled in Europe. The aſtoniſhing genius of the 
architect is here concealed from our view by the ceiling: 
but it may be eaſily conceived, that ſuch a roof could not 
be ſupported by any of the ordinary methods ; and if the 
timber-works above were laid open, they would ſtrike the 
ſpectator with amazement. - | | 

The ſpace on which this ſtructure ſtands, is incloſed by 
a baluſtrade ; and, in the centre of it, is one of the moſt 
curious contrivances that ever the judgment of man could 
form. It conſiſts of a fireplace that cannot ſmoke, or be- 
come offenſive. In cold weather it renders the rotundo 
warm and comfortable. - The chimney has four faces, and 
by tins over each of them, which are taken off at plea- 
ſure, the heat is increaſed or diminiſhed ; but the chief 
merit conſiſts in having ſurmounted the many difficulties, 
and almoſt impoſhbilities, in erecting and fixing this fire- 
place, which every architect, on the ſlighteſt examination, 
will inſtantly perceive. The faces are formed by four 
ſtone arches, and over each of them is a ſtone pediment. 
The corners of the four faces are ſupported by eight pieces 
of cannon, with iron ſpikes driven into them, and filled up 


wich lead. Theſe have the appearance of black _ 
pi 
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pillars. In the fixing of theſe, for the ſupport gf the 
whole chimney, ſeveral ineffectual attempts were made he- 
fore the preſent durable poſition was hit on. On the pe- 
diments, and in the ſpace between each of them, are eight 
flower-branches of ſmall glaſs lamps, which, when lighted, - 
look extremely brilliant, and have a pleaſing effect. Above 
the pediments are four niches in wood, in each of which is 
a painting; and over them is a dome, which terminates 


this inner ſtructure. The chimney, which proceeds to the 
top of the rotundo, is of brick. 


The band of muſic conſiſts of a ſelect number of per- 
formers, vocal and rb obey nnd ear ler by an organ, 
The concert begins about ſeven o'clock, and after ſinging 
ſeveral ſongs, and playing ſeveral pieces of muſic, at proper 
intervals, the entertainment cloſes about ten. | 

Round the rotundo are 47 boxes for the accommoda 
tion of the company, with a table and cloth ſpread in each. 
In theſe they are regaled, without any farther expence, 
with tea or coffee. - In each of theſe boxes is a painting of 
ſome droll figure ; and between each box hangs a large bell- 
lamp with one candle in it. The boxes are divided from 
each other by wainſcoting and ſquare pillars. The latter 
are in front, and being each of them main timbers, are 
part of the ſupport of the roof. Each pillar is caſed ; and 
the front of every other pillar is ornamented, from top to 
bottom, with an oblong ſquare looking-glals, in a gilt 
frame, high above which is an oval looking-glaſs in a gilt 
frame: the intervening pillars, being each ornamented 
with a painting of a vaſe with flowers, ſurmounted by an 
oval looking-glaſs in a gilt frame: and over each box is a 
painted imitation of a red curtain fringed with gold. 

Betore the droll paintings above-mentioned were put 
the backs of the boxes were all blinds that could be taken 
down at pleaſure. But it being apprehended, that many 
perſons might catch cold by others "indiſcreetly moving 
them at improper times, it was reſolved to put up paint- 
tings, and to fix them. Theſe paintings were made for 
blinds to the windows at the time of the famous maſque- 
rades: the figures, at that diſtance, looked very well, and 
ſeemed to be the ſize of real life; but now, being brought 
too near to view, they look prepoſterous. At the back of 
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each box was formerly a pair of folding-doors, which opened 
into the gardens, and were deſigned for the conveniency of 
going in and coming out of them, without being obliged to 
go to the grand entrances. Each of theſe boxes will com- 
modiouſly hold eight perſons. - | 

Over the boxes is a gallery, fronted with a baluſtrade, 
and pillars painted in the refemblance of marble, encircled 
with feftoons of flowers in a ſpiral form, and furmounted 
by termini of plaiſter of Paris. This gallery contains the 
like number of boxes, with a lamp in the front of each. 

At the diſtance of 12 boxes from the orcheſtra; on the 
right band, is the Prince's box, ſet apart for the recep- 
tion of any of the Royal Eamily. It is hung with paper, 
_ ornamented, in the front, with the Prince of Wales“? 
creſt, | 

Round the fireplace are a number of tables, awd benches 

covered with red 2 their backs painted with feſtoons 
of flowers on a ſky- blue ground. | 

The pediments of the porticos within are ornamented 


with paintings rr to the deſign of the place. 


The ſurface of the floor is plaiſter of Paris, over which 
is a mat, to prevent the company from catching cold by 
walking upon it. The mat anſwers another uſeful pur- 
poſe ; for, if the company were to walk on boards, the 
noiſe made by their heels would be ſo great, that it would 
be impoſſible to hear any thing elſe. PAY 

The ceiling is a ſtone- colour ground, on which, at pro- 
per intervals, are oval pannels, each of which has a paint 
ing of a beautiful celeſtial figure on a ſky-blue ground. 
Feſtoons of flowers, and other ornaments, conne& theſe 
oval pannels with each other, and with ſome ſmaller ſquare 
3 on which are Arabeſque ornaments in ſtone-co- 

our, on a dark-brown ground. From the ceiling defcend 
28 chandeliers, in two circles: each chandelier 1s orna- 
mented with a gilt coronet, and the candles are contained 
in 17 bell lamps. Twenty chandeliers are in the external 


- circle,-and eight in the internal. When all theſe lamps 
are lighted, it may be imagined that the fight muſt be very 
glorious ; no words can expreſs its grandeur ; and then do 


the maſterly diſpoſition of the architect, the proportion of 
the parts, and the harmonious diſtinction of the ſeveral 
| | | piece 


pieces, appear to the greateſt advantage; the moſt minute 
part, by this effulgence, lying open to inſpection. The 
propriety and artful arrangement of the ſeveral objects are 
expreſſive of the intention of this edifice ; and this, indeed, 
may be faid of Ranelagh, that it is one of thoſe public 
places of entertainment, that for beauty, elegance, and 
grandeur, are not to be equalled in Europe. 

Formerly this rotundo was a place for public break- 
faſting ; but that cuſtom being regarded as detrimental to 
ſociety, by introducing a new ſpecies of laxary, was 
ſuppreſſed by a& of parliament in all places of entercain- 


ment. Ranelagh was not a place of note, till it was ho- 


noured, in the late reign, with the famous maſquerades, 
which brought it into vogue, and it has ever ſince re- 
tained the favour of the public. But theſe maſquerades 
being thought to have a pernicious tendency, have been 
long diſcontinued ; although that entertainment has been 
ſometimes revived on very extraordinary occaſions. Fire- 
works, of late years, have been often exhibited in the gar- 
dens, in a magnificent ſtyle, accompanied by a repreſenta- 


tion of an eruption of Mount Etna, &c. During the ſea- 


ſon, the rotundo and gardens are open in the day time, when 
the price of admittance is one ſhilling each perſon. The 
gardens are ornamented with avenues of trees, a grove, 
canal, &c. No liquors are fold in the gardens, either in the 
day time, or'in the evening. 

To prevent the admittance of ſervants, the proprietors 
have erected a convenient amphitheatre, with good ſeats, 
for their reception only: it is ſituated in the coachway 
leading to Ranelagh Houſe, and at ſuch a ſmall diſtance, 
that the ſervants can anſwer, the inſtant they are called. 

RANMER COMMON, a very elevated and extenſive 


common, one mile from Darking, commanding ſome fine 


views, in which St. Paul's Cathedral, Weſtminſter Abbey, 
and Windfor Caſtle, are diſtinctly ſeen. | ; 
RICHING PARK, near Colnbrook, in Bucks, is a 


new ſeat, erected by John Sullivan, Eſq. It ſtands on the 


ſite of Percy Lodge, the refidence of Frances Counteſs of 
Hertford, afterward Ducheſs of Somerſet, the Cleora of 
Mrs. Rowe, and the Patroneſs, whom Thomſon invokes 
in his “ Spring.“ It was her practice, ſays Dr. Jos 
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| fon, © to invite, every ſummer, ſome poet into the country, 


to hear her verſes, and aſſiſt her ſtudies. This honour was 
one ſummer conferred on Thomſon, who took more de. 
light in carouſing with Lord Hertford and his friends, 
than aſſiſting her Ladyſhip's poetical operations, and there. 
fore never received another ſummons.” But whatever 
were the merits of this excellent lady's poetry, ſome of 
her letters, which have been publiſhed, evince, in the opi- 
nion of Shenſtone, ** a perfect rectitude of heart, delicacy 
of ſentiment, and a truly claſſic eaſe and elegance of ſtyle,” 

RICHMOND, in Surry, 83 M. F. L. the fineſt village 
in the Britiſh dominions, was anciently called Sheer, which, 
in the Saxon tongue, ſignifies ręſlendent. From the ſingular 
beauty of* its fituation, it has been termed the Freſcati of 
England. Here ſtood a royal palace, in which Edward I 
and II refided, and in which Edward III died of grief, for 
the loſs of his heroic ſon the Black Prince. Here alſo died 
Anne, Queen of Richard II, who firſt taught the Engliſh 
ladies the uſe of the ſide- ſaddle; for, before her time, they 
rode aſtride. Richard was ſo afflicted at her death, that he 
deſerted and defaced the fine palace ; but it was repaired 
by Henry V. who founded three religious houſes near it. 
In 1497, it was deſtroyed by fire ; but Henry VII rebuilt 
It, = commanded that the village ſhould be called Rich- 
mond ; he having borne the title of Earl of Richmond be- 


fore he obtained the crown; and here he died. Queen 


Elizabeth was a priſoner in this palace, for a ſhort time dur- 
ing the reign of her ſiſter. When ſhe became Queen, it 
was one of her favourite places of reſidence ; and here ſhe 
cloſed her illuſtrious career. It was afterward the reſi- 
dence of Henry Prince of Wales; and Bp. Duppa is ſaid 
to have educated King Charles II here. It is not now eaſy 
to aſcertain when this royal palace abſolutely ceaſed to 
be ſuch. Some parts of it appear to have been r paired 
by king James II, whoſe ſon, the Pretender, it is ſaid, was 
nurſed here.“ It is not totally demoliſhed. The houſes 
now let on leaſe to William Robertſon and Matthew Skin- 
ner, Eſquires, as well as that in the occupation of Mr. Dun- 
das, which adjoins the gateway, are a part of the old pa- 


Bp. Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Time 8. Vol. J. p. 753» 
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lace, and are deſcribed in the Survey taken by the Order 
of Parliament in 1649; * and, in Mr. Skinner's garden, 
fill exiſts the old yew-tree, mentioned in that ſurvey. On 
the ſite of this palace alſo is Cholmondeley Houſe, built by 
George third Earlof Cholmondeley, who adorned the noble 
gallery with his fine collection of pictures. It is now the 
property of the Duke of Queenſberry, who transferred hi- 
ther the pictures and furniture from his ſeat at Ambreſbury 
in Wiltſhire. The tapeſtry, which hung behind the Earl 
of Clarendon, in the Court of Chancery, now decorates 
the hall of this houſe. A large houſe, the property of 
Mrs. Sarah Way, and the reſidence of herſelf and her 
ſiſter, the Counteſs Dowager of Northampton, is alſo on 
the ſite of this palace, as is the elegant villa of Whit- 
ſhed Keene, Eſq. built by the late Sir Charles Aſgill, from 
a deſign of Sir Robert 'Taylor's. 

There was formerly a park adjoining Richmond Green, 
called the Old, or Little Park, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
extenſive one, made by Charles I, and called the New 
Park. In this Old Park was a lodge, the leaſe of which 
was granted, in 1707, for gg years, to James Duke of Or- 
mond, who rebuilt the houſe, and reſided there till his im- 
peachment in 1715, when he retired to Paris, Soon after, 
George II, then Prince of Wales, purchaſed the remainder 
of the leaſe, which, after the Duke's impeachment, was 
veſted in the earl of Arran, and made the lodge his reſi- 
dence, It was pulled down about the year 1772, at which 
time his preſent Majeſty, who had ſome times reſided in it, 
had an intention of building a new palace on the fite, The- 
foundations were actually laid; and, in the public Dining 
Room at Hampton Court, is the model of the intended pa- 
lace, Not far from the fite of the lodge, ſtands the obſer- 
vatory, built by Sir William Chambers, in 1769. AGE 
a very fine ſet of inſtruments, are particularly to be notice 

a mural arch of 140 degrees, and eight feet radius; a ze- 
nit ſector of 12 feet; a tranſit inſtrument of 8 feet; and 
a ten- feet reflector by Herſchel. On the top of the building 
is a moveable dome, which contains an equatorial inſtru- 


: + See this Survey, and ſeveral other curious particulars of the palace, 
ia Ly/ſons' Env. of Lond. p. 44: 
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ment. 'The obſervatory contains alſo a colle&ion of ſab. 
jeQs in natural hiſtory, well preſerved ; an excellent appa - 
ratus for philoſophical experiments, ſome models, and a 
collection of ores from his majeſty's mines in the foreſt of 
Hartz, in Germany. A part of the Old Park is now adairy 
and grazing farm in his Majeſty's own hands. The re. 
mainder conſtitutes the royal gardens, which were laid out 
by Bridgman in avenues,“ and afterward improved and 
altered to their preſent form by Lancelot Brown, the illuf. 
trious diſciple of Kent, to whoſe exquiſite taſte in the em- 
belliſhment of rural ſcenery, the didactic poet paid this me- 
rited eulogy, while he was living to enjoy it: 


Him too, the living leader of thy powers, 

Great Nature ! him the Muſe ſhall hail in notes, 

Which antedate the praiſe true Genius claims 

From juſt poſterity. Bards yet unborn - 

Shall pay to Brown that tribute, fitlieſt paid 

In ftrains, the beauty of his ſcenes inſpire. Mag0x+ 


Inſtead of the trim formality of the ancient ſtyle, we now 
ſee irregular groups of trees adorning beautiful ſwelling 
lawns, interſperſed with ſhrubberies, broken clumps, 
and ſolemn woods: through the receſſes of which are 
walks, that lead to various parts of theſe delightful gar- 
dens. The banks, along the margin of the Thames, 
are judiciouſly varied, forming a noble terrace, which ex- 
tends the whole length of the gardens ; in the 8. E. 
quarter of which, a road leads to a ſequeſtered ſpot, in 
which is a cottage, that exhibits the moſt elegant ſimpli- 
city. Here is a collection of curious foreign and domeſtic 
beaſts, as well as of many rare and exotic birds. Being a 
favourite retreat of her Majeſty's, this cottage is kept in 
great order and neatneſs. Theſe gardens are open to the 
Public, every Sunday, from Midiummer till toward the 
end of Autumn, 


At the foot of Richmond Hill, ov the Thames is the 4 


* Queen Caroline, who was very partial to this ſpot, had here adairy 
and menagarie, Some ornamental and groteſque buildings were diſperſed 
about the gardens ; one of which, called Merlin's Cave, contained ſeve - 
ral figures in wax; another, called the Hermitage, was adorned with the 


buſts of Newton, Locke, Clarke, and other literary characters. villa 
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villa of the Duke of Buccleugh. From the lawn there is 
a ſubterraneous cammunication with the pleaſure-grounds 
on the oppoſite fide of the road, which extends almoſt to 
the ſummit of the hill, Near this is the charming reſidence 
ot Lady Diana Beauclerk, who has herſelf decorated one of 
the rooms with lilachs and other flowers, in the ſame man- 
ner as 2t her late reſidence at Twickenham. 

On Richmond Green is a houſe belonging to Viſcount 
Fitzwilliam, whoſe maternal grandfather, Sir Matthew 
Dicker, Bart. an eminent Dutch merchant, built a room 
here for the reception of George I. In this houſe is an an- 
cient painting of Richmond Palace by Vinkeboom ; and 
there 1s another, ſaid to be the work of one of Rubens? 
ſcholars, and ſuppoſed to repreſent the Lodge in the Old 
Park, before it was pulled down by the Duke of Ormond. 
The Green is {ſurrounded by lofty elms, and, at one corner 
of it, is a theatre, in which, during the ſummer-ſeaſon, 
dramatic entertainments are performed. 

The town runs up the hill, above a mile, from Eaſt 
Sheen to the New Park, with the Royal Gardens ſloping 
all the way to the Thames. Here are four alms-houſes ; 
one of them built by Biſhop Duppa, in the reign of Charles 
II, for ten poor widows, purſuant to a vow he made durin 
that Prince's exile. - An elegant ſtone bridge, of five ſemi- 
circular arches, from a deſign by Paine, was erected here 
in 1777.* 'The pariſh church was repaired and enlarged 
in 1750. See Kingſton. 

The ſummit of Richmond Hill commands a luxuriant 
proſpe&, which Thomſon, who reſided iti this beautiful 
place, has thus celebrated in his Seaſons ; ; 


Say, ſhall we aſcend 
Thy hill, delightful Sheen? Here let us ſweep 
The boundleſs landſcape : now the raptured eye, 
Exulting ſwift, to huge Auguſta ſend 
Now to the filter-hills + that ſkirt her plain, 


* This pious prelate lived here in a very retired manner, during the 
exile oi Charles II, whom he had educated at this place. After he was 
made Biſhop of Wincheſter, he ſtill occafional:y refided at Richmond, 
and, on his death-bed, in 1662, the King viſited him, and begged his 


bletling, 
F + Highgate and Hampſtead. 3 
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To lofty Harrow now, and now to where. 
Majeſtic Windſor lifts his princely brow. 
In lovely contraſt to this glorious view, 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the filver Thames firft rural grows. 
There let the feaſted eye unwearied ſtray : 
Luxurious, there, rove thro” the pendent woods, 
That nodding hang o'er Harrington's retreat?“ 
And ſloping thence to Ham's embowering walks, 
Here let us trace the matchleſs vale of Thames; 
Fair-winding up to where the muſes haunt 
In Twit' nam bow'rs; to royal Hampton's pile, 
To Claremont's terraſs'd height, and Eſher's groves, 
By the ſoft windings of the filent Mole. 
Enchanting vale ! beyond whate'er the muſe 
Has of Achaia, or Heſperia ſung ! 
O vale of bliſs! O ſoftly-ſwelling hills! 
On which the Power of Cultivation lies, 
And joys to ſee the wonder of his toil. 
Heav'ns ! what a goodly proſpect ſpreads around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and ſpires, 
And glitt'ring towns, and gilded ſtreams, till all 
The ſtretching landſcape into ſmoke decays, 


Thomſon's reſidence was at Roſsdale Houſe, now in the 
ſſeſſion of the Hon. Mrs. Boſcawen, in Kew-foot Lane, 
t was purchaſed, after his death, by George Roſs, Eſq. who, 
out of veneration to his memory, forebore to pull it down, 
but enlarged and improved it at the expence of goool. 
Mrs. Boſcawen has repaired the poet's favourite ſeat in the 
garden, and placed in it the table on which he wrote his 
verſes. f Over the entrance is inſcribed ; 


© Here Thomſon ſung the Seaſons and their Change. 


* Peterſham Lodge. 


+ The infide is adorned with ſuitable quotations from authors who hate 
= due compliments to his talents ; and in the centre appears the fol- - 
owing inſcription ; within this pleaſing retirement, allured by the muſic 
of the nightingale, which warbled in ſoft uniſon to the melody of his 
ſoul, in unaffected cheerfulneſs, and genial though fimple elegance, lived 
James Thomſon. Senſibly alive to all the beauties of Nature, he painted 
their images as they roſe in review, and poured the whole profuſion of 
them into his inimitable Seaſons, Warmed with intenſe 3 to che 

vovereigo ; 
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RICHMOND PARK, formerly called the Great or the 
New Park, to jr cp it from that which was near the 
Green, was made by Charles I. Sir Robert Walpole 
(afterward Ear] of Orford) was fond of hunting in this 
Park, and his ſon, Robert Lord Walpole, being the Ranger, 
he built the Great Lodge for him, and thus paid nobly for 
his amuſement. This is an elegant ſtone edifice, with 
wings on each fide of brick. It ſtands on a rifing ground, 
and commands a very good proſpect of the park, eſpeci- 
ally of the fine piece of water.“ Here alſo is another Lodge 
called the Stone Lodge. See Mortlake, This park is eight 
miles in circumference, and contains 2253 acres, of which 
not quite 100 are in Richmond pariſh : there are 650 
acres in Mortlake, 265 in Peterſham, 230 in Putney, and 
about 1000 in Kingiton. His Majeſty, who, fince the 
death of the laſt Ranger, the Earl of Bute, has taken the 
Park into his own hands, is now making ſeveral improve- 


Sovereign of the Univerſe, its flame glowing through all his compoſi- 
tions; animated with unbounded benevolence, with the tendereſt ſocial 
ſenſibility, he never gave one moment's on to any of his fellow-creatures, 
ſave only by his death, which happened at this place, on the 22d of Au. 

| 1748. Thomſon was buried at the weſt end of the north aiſle of 
Richmond church. There was nothing to point out the ſpot of his in- 
terment till a braſs tablet, with the following inſcription, was lately put 
up by the Earl of Buchan : In the earth below this tablet are the re- 
mains of James Thomſon, author of the beautiful poems entitled, The 
Seaſons, The Caſtle of Indolence, &c. who died at Richmond on the 
27th of Auguſt, and was buried there on the 2gth O. S. 1748. The Earl 
ef Buchan, unwilling that ſo good a man and ſweet a poet ſhould be 
without a memorial, has denoted the place of his interment for the ſatis. 
action of his admirers, in the year of our Lord 1792.* Underneath, 
is this quotation from his Winter: 


Father of Light and Life, Thou Good Supreme! 
O, teach me what is good ! teach me Thyſelt ! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low purſuit ! and feed my ſoul 

With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue pure 
Sacred, ſubſtantial, never-fading bliſs. 


* When Lord Walpole, afterward ſecond Earl of Orford, died, the 


Princeſs Amelia was appointed Ranger. While it was in her hands, 


the public right to a foot-way through the Park, was eſtabliſhed by the 
iſſue of a trial at law, in 1758, at Kingſton Aſfizes, in conſequence of 


which deciſion, ladder-gates were put up at ſome of the entrances. 
T. ments, 
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ments, which promiſe to make it one or ae moſt beautify] 
parks in the kingdom. | : f 
RICKMANSWORTH, a market town in Herts, 183 
M. F. I. ſituated on the river Coln. In the neighbourhood 
is a warren-hill, where the ſound of the trumpet is * 
twelve times by the echo. In this place is Bury Park, the 
ſeat of William Field, Eſq. FP 
RIPLEY, 23+ M. f. I. in the road to Portſmouth, has 
a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of Send. It 1s one of the 
prettieſt villages in the county, and was formerly famous 
for cricket-players. A handſome houſe on the beautiful 
green, belongs to the Onflow family. | 
RIVERHEAD, a village near Sevenoaks, ſo called from 
the Darent riſing in its neighbourhood. Adjoining to this 
place is Montreal, the ſeat of Lord Amherſt, Baron Hol- 
meſdale, which is the name of the valley wherein it is ſitu- 
ated. In the park is a column, erected to perpetuate the 
happy meeting of this noble Lord and his brother, who, 
after having been engaged on different ſervices, in diſtant 
rts of the globe, during the laſt war but one, and gained 
wehe both to themſelves and their country, were permit- 
ted, by the favour of Heaven, to embrace each other on 
their native ſpot. Here is alſo an hermitage whoſe beau- 
tiful ſolitude 1s enriched with the following lines, faid tobe 
compoſed by a female poet: 


While neighbouring heights aſſume the name 
Of conquer*d-lands well known. to fame, 
Here mark the valley's winding way, 

And liſt to what old records ſay, 

« This winding vale of Holmeſdale 

Was never won nor ever ſhall.” 

The prophecy ne'er yet has failed.; 

No human power has prevail'd 

'To rob this valley of its rights, 

Supported by its val'rous wights. 

When foreign conqueſt claim'd our land, 
Then roſe our ſturdy Holmſ'dale band, | — 
Wich each a brother oak in hand; 

An armed grove the Conqueror meet, 

And for their ancient charter treat, 

Reſoly'd to die, ere they reſign'd 

Their liberties in gavel-kind 
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Hence Freedom's ſons inhabit here, 

And hence the world their deeds revere. 

In war and every virtuous way, 

A Man of Kent till bears the day. © 
Thus may our queen of vallies reign, 
While Darent glides into the main; 
Darent, whoſe infant reed is ſeen, 
Uprearing on yon boſom'd green. 
Along his wid'ning banks may peace 
And joyful plenty never ceaſe ! 
Where'er his waters roll their tide, 
May heav'n-born Liberty reſide ! 


RODING, the name of eight pariſhes in the weſtern part 
of Eſſex, diſtinguiſhed by the appellatiors of Abbots, Ber- 
ners, Beauchamp, Eythorp, High, Leaden, Margaret, and 
White. They take their name from the river Roding, 
which flowing through them, from Canfield, falls into the 
Thames below Barking. They are celebrated for excel- 
lent arable land and execrable roads. Roding Berners is 
ſuppoſed to be the birthplace of Juliana Berners, daughter 
of Sir James Berners, of that pariſh, who was beheaded in 
tie reign of Richard II. This lady, who was Prioreſs of 
Sopewell, Nunnery, was one of the earlieſt female wri- 
ters in England. She was beautiful, of great ſpirit, and 
fond of hawking, hunting, &c. In als ſports ſhe was 
ſo thoroughly ſkilled, that ſhe wrote treatiſes of hunting, 
hawking, and heraldry. “ From an abbeſs diſpoſed to 
turn author,” ſays Mr. Warton, “we might reaſonably 
have expected a manual of meditations for the cloſet, or 
ſclect rules for making ſalves, or diſtilling ſtrong waters. 
But the diverſions of the field were not thought inconſiſtent 
with the character of a religious lady of this eminent rank, 
who reſembled an abbot in reſpe& of exerciſing an ex- 
teuſive manerial juriſdiction, ds who hawked and hunted 
with other ladies of diſtinction.“ 


* Her book on Armory begins with the following curious piece of ſa- 
cred heraldry : Of the offspring of the Genti/man Jafeth, come Ha- 
braham, Moyles, Aron, and the profettys; and alſo- the Kyng of the 
* Tight lyne of Mary, of whom that Gentilman I heſus was borne very 

God and Man: after his manhode Kynge of the land of Jude and of 
Jues, Gentilman by his mo Mary, Prince of Cote Armure, &c.” 
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ROEHAMPTON, a hamlet in the pariſh of Putney, 
ſituated at the weſtern extremity of Putney Heath. Here 
are . ; among which are Roehampton 
Grove, Mr. Fitzherbert's; Roehampton Houſe, Mr, 
Drake's ; Mount Clare, Sir John Dicks ; and the houſes be- 
longing to the Earl of Beſborough, Lady Robert Bertie, 
Robert Thiſtlethwaite, Eſq. Charles Hoke Eſq. Mr. 
Thompſon, and Mr. Bowman; beſide a handſome villa, 
built by the Duke of Clarence, and lately fold by his Royal 
Highneſs, to a perſon, who purchaſed it upon ſpeculation, 
Mount Clare was built, in the Italian ſtyle, by the late 
George Clive, Eſq. Sir William Chambers was the archi. 
tet of the Earl of Beſborough's. In this houſe, are ſome 
valuable antiques ; particularly, the celebrated trunk of a 
Venus, from the collection of Baron Stoſeh; and there is a 
buſt of Demoſthenes, by Benvenuto Cellini ; with ſome 

ictures, among which are, the Interment of a Cardinal, by 
Ton ab Eyck, the firſt painter in oil colours ; Sir Theodore 
ayerne, Phyſicſan to James I, by Rubens; and Bp. Gar- 
diner, by Holbein. In this hamlet is a neat chapel, over 
the altar of which is the Laſt Supper, by Zucchero. See 
Roehampton Grove and Roebampten Houſe. 

ROEHAMPTON GROVE, the ſeat of Thomas Fitz. 
herbert, Eſq. at Rochampton, is ſituated on part of the an- 
cient royal park of Putney, which no longer exiſts. The 
fee ſimple of this park was granted, by Charles I, to Sir 
Richard Weſton, afterward Earl of Portland, whoſe ſon 
alienated both the houſe and park. They were afterward 
the property and reſidence of Chriſtian Counteſs of De- 
nN whoſe family ſold this eſtate, about the year 


* She was a woman of great celebrity, and of a very fingular cha- 
rater. She was much extolled for her devotions; and yet ſhe retained 
Hobbes, the freethinker, in her houſe,-as tutor to her ſon, She kept up 


the dignity of ker rank, and was celebrated for her hoſpitality : yet ſo judi- 


cious was her economy, that her jointure of goool. a year ſhe nearly 
doubled; and ſhe extricated her ſon's eſtate from a vaſt debt and thirty 


lawſuits j ſo that King Charles once jeſtingly ſaid to her, Madam, you 


have all my Judges at your * She was the patroneſs of the wits 
of that age, who frequently aiſembled at her houſe, and there Waller 
often read his verſes. She was active in the reſtoration of Charles II, 
who had ſuch a ſenſe of her ſervices, that he frequently viſited her at 
Roehampton, in company with the Queen Dowager, and the royal family, 
with whom ſhe enjoyed a great intimacy till her death ia 1675. 
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1689; after which it came into the hands of different pro - 
prietors, till it was purchaſed by Sir Joſhua Vanneck, who 
pulled down the old manſion ; built the preſent elegant 
villa, after a deſign of Mr, Wyatt's ; and expended great 
ſums in improvements, particularly in forming a fine piece 
of water, which is ſupplied by pipes from a conduit on Put- 
ney Common, at the diſtance of a mile. Sir Joſhua, on 
the acquiſition of his brother's eſtate, ſold Roehampton 
Grove to Mr. Fitzherbert, the late proprietor of Pit 
Place, who is likewiſe expending great ſums in the im- 
provements of this delightful ſpot ; particularly, in con» 
ſtructing new lodges, ſtables, and a noble conſervatory, 
ſixty feet in length, which is to open from the drawing- 
room, one of the fineſt rooms in Surry. In the library, 
are ſome good pictures, painted by La Fargue, for the late 
Lord Dover, when Ambaſſador at the Hague, the figures 
in one of which are almoſt innumerable. The principal 
front of the houſe commands a view of Epſom Downs in the 
diſtance ; but Richmond Park approaches ſo near, that it 
ſeems to belong to the grounds, and gives an air of ſylvan 
wildneſs to the whole. "The proſpe& to the North charms 
the eye with chearfylneſs and variety. At the termination 
of the lawn, is the beautiful piece of water before-mentioned. 
Beyond this, the Thames is ſeen, at high water, winding 
through a well-wooded valley, from which a rich diſplay of 
cultivated country, adorned with villages and ſeats, riſes 
to Harrow and the adjacent elevated parts of Middleſex. 
ROEHAMPTON HOUSE, the ſeat of William Drake, 
Eſq. at Roehampton, was built in the year 1710. The 
ceiling of the ſaloon, which was painted by 'Tho:nhill, re- 
preſents the Feaſts of the Gods. 
RUMFORD, a town in Efſex, 114 M. r. L. in the road 
to Harwich, 1s governed by a bailiff and wardens, who, by 
patent, were once empowered to hold a weekly court for the 
trial of treaſons, felonies, debts, &c. and to execute offend- 
ers. It has a market on Monday and Tueſday for hogs . 
and calves, and on Wedneſday for eoru. It has a chapel of 
eaſe to Hornchurch. | 2 855 
RUNNY MEAD, near Egham, in Surry, is celebrafed 
as the ſpot where King John, in 1215, was compelled to fign 
| Magna 
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Magna Charta and Charta de Foreſta. It is true, that here 
his conſent was extorted; but the charta was ſigned, it is 
ſaid, in an iſland between Runny Mead and Ankerwyke 
Houſe. This iſland, ſtill called Charter Iſland, is in the pa- 
riſh of Wrayſbury in Bucks. 


The land a while, 

Aff righted, droop'd beneath deſpotic rage. 

Inſtead of Edward's equal gentle laws, 

The furious victor's partial will prevail'd. 

All proftrate lay ; and, inthe ſecret ſhade, 
Deep- ſtung, but fearful, Indignation gnaſh'd 

His teeth, Of freedom, property, deſpoil'd, . 

And of their bulwark, arms; with caſtles cruih'd, 

With ruffians quarter'd o'er the bridled land ; 

The ſhivering wretches, atthe curfew ſound, 

Dejected ſhrunk into their ſordid beds, 

And, through the mournful gloom of ancient times 

Mus'd ſad, or dreamt of better. Ev'n to feed 

A tyrant's idle ſport the peaſant ſtary'd : 

To the wild herd, the paſture of the tame, 

The cheerful hamlet, ſpiry town, was given, 

And the brown foreſt roughen'd wide around, 

But this;ſo dead, ſo vile ſubmiſſion, long 

Endur'd not. 

Unus'd to bend, impatient of control, X 

Tyrants themſelves the common tyrant check'd, 

The church, by kings intractable and fierce, 

Deny'd her portion of the plunder'd ſtate, 

Or tempted, by the timorous and weak, 

To gain new ground, firſt taught their rapine law. 

The barons next a nobler league began, 

Both thoſe of Engliſh and of Norman'race, 

In one fraternal nation blended now, 

The nation of the free ! Preſs'd by a band 

Of patriots, ardent as the ſummer's noon 

That looks delighted on, the tyrant ſee ! 
Mark! how with feign'd alacrity he bears 

His ſtrong re luctance down, his dark revenge, 

And gives the Charter, by which life indeed | 

Becomes of price, a glory to be man,® . THOMSON: 


In King John's time, and that of his ſon Henry III, the rigours of 
the feudal tenüres and foreſt Jaws were ſo warmly kept up, that _ 
| c 
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On Runny Mead are annual horſe-races, which are 
generally attended by their ,majeſties and the royal family. 
RUSSELL FARM, the handſome ſeat of the Counteſs 
Dowager of Eſſex, in a beautiful ſituation near Watford. 
RYEGATE, a borough in Surry, in the valley of Hol- 
meſdale, 21 M. F. . It had a caſtle, built by the Saxons, 


caſioned many inſurrections of the barons or principal feudatories : which 
at laſt had this effect, that firſt king John, and afterward his ſon, con- 
ſented to the two famous charters of Engliſh liberties, magna carta and 
carta de forcſta. Of theſe the latter was well-calculated to redreſs many 
grievances, and encroachments of the crown, in the exertion of fore 
law : and the former confirmed many liberties of the church, and re- 
dreſſed many grievances incident to feudal tenures, of no ſmall moment 
at the time; though now, unleſs conſidered attentively, and with this 
retroſpect, they ſeem but of trifling concern. But, beſide theſe feudal 
— care was taken to protect the ſubject againſt other oppreſſions, 
then frequently ariſing from unreaſonable amercements, from illegal diſ- 
treſſes or other proceſs for debts or ſervices due to the crown, and from 
the tyrannical abuſe of the prerogative of purveyance and pre-emption. 
It fixed the forfeiture of lands for felony in the ſame manner as it ſtill re. 
mains; prohibited for the future the grants of excluſive fiſheries ; and the 
erection of new bridges ſo as to oppreſs the neighbourhood. With reſpect 
to private rights : it eſtabliſhed the teſtamentary 2 of the ſubject 
over part of his perſonal eſtate, the reſt being diſtributed among his wife 
and children : it laid down the law of dower, as it hath continued ever 
ſince; and prohibited the appeals of women, unleſs for the death of their 
huſbands, In matters of public police and national concern: it injoined 
an uniformity of weights and meaſures; gave new encouragements to 
commerce, by the protection of merchant ſtrangers ; and forbad the alie- 
nation of lands in mortmain. With regard to the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice : beſide prohibiting all denials or delays of it, it fixed the court of 
common pleas at Weſtminſter, that the ſuitors might no longer be ha- 
raſled with following the king's perſon in all his progreſſes, and at the 
ſame time brought the trial of iſſues home to the very doors of the free- 
holders, by directing aflizes to be taken in the proper counties, and eſta- 
bliſhing annual circuits; it alſo corrected ſome abuſes then incident to the 
trials by wager of law and of battle; directed the regular awarding of in- 
queſts tor life or member; prohibited the king's inferior miniſters from 
holding pleas of the crown, or trying any criminal charge, whereby many 
forfeitures might otherwiſe have unjuſtly accrued to the exchequer ; and 
regulated the time and place of holding the inferior tribunals of juſtice, 
the county court, ſheriff's tourn, and court-leet. It confirmed and eſta- 
bliſhed the liberties of the city of London, and all other cities, boroughs, 
towns, and ports of the kingdom. And, laſtly, (which alone would have 
merited the title it bears, of the great charter) it protected every individual 
of the nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his liberty, and his pro- 
pertys unleſs declared to be forfeited by the judgment of his peers or the 
aw of the land. Blackffone's Comment, 
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on the eaſt fide of the town, ſome ruins of which are ill 
to be ſeen; particularly a long vault, with a room at the 
end, large enough to hold zoo perſons ; where the Barons, 
who took up arms againſt King John, are ſaid to have had 
their private meetings. Its market-houſe was once a chapel 
dedicated to Thomas a Becket. The neighbourhood abound 
with fullers earth and medicinal plants. On the ſouth fide 
of the town is a large houſe, formerly a priory. It belongs 
to Mrs. Jones, and 1s beautified with plantations, and a 
large piece of water. It is de by hills, ſo as to 
render this pioſpect very romantic. 5 

In this town the Earl of Shafteſbury, author of The Cha. 
racteriſtics, had a houſe, to which he retired to ſeclude 
himſelf from company. It came afterward into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a gentleman, who planted a ſmall ſpot of ground in 
ſo many parts, as to compriſe whatever can be ſuppoſed in 
the moſt noble ſeats. It may properly be deemed a model, 
and is called, by the inhabitants of Ryegate, © The world 
in one acre.” It is now the ſeat of Richard Barnes, Eſq. 
'  RYE-HOUSE, an ancient houſe, in the pariſh of Stan- 
ſted Abbot, in the road from Hoddeſdon to Ware, is ce- 
lebrated in the hiſtory of England. It was built by An- 
drew Ogard, in the reign of Henry VI; that monarch hav- 
ing granted him a licence to impark his manor of Rye, 

and built a caſtle thereon. It came afterward, into the 
family of the late Paul Field, Eſq. Part of the building 
(which now ſerves as a workhoule to the pariſh) has both 
battlements and loopholes, and was probably the gate of 
the caſtle, which Andrew Ogard had liberty to erect : and 
if ſo, it is among the earlieſt of thoſe brick buildings, 
raiſed after the form of the bricks was changed, from the an- 
cient flat and broad, to the modern ſhape. 

But what has rendered this place particularly intereſting, 
is its being the ſpot ſaid to have been intended for the 
aſſaſſination of Charles II, in 1683. The houſe was then 
tenanted by Rumbold, who had ſerved in the army of Crom- 
well. Hume, after mentioning, that a regular project of 
an inſurrection was formed, and that a council of fix conſpi- 
rators was erected, conſiſting of the Duke of Monmouth, 

Lord Ruſlel, the Earl of Eilex, Lord Howard, Algernon 
; I | Sydney, 
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Sidney, and John Hampden, grandſon of the rot parlia- 
mentary leader, thus proceeds: While theſe ſchemes were 
concerting among the leaders, there was an inferior order 
of conſpirators, who had frequent meetings, and, together 
with the inſurrection, carried on projects quite unknown 
to Monmouth and the cabal of fix. When theſe men were 
together, they indulged themſelves in the moſt deſperate and 
criminal diſcourſe : they frequently mentioned the aſſaſſi- 
nation of the king and the duke, to which they had given 
the familiar appellation of /pping; they even went fo far 
as to have thought of a ſcheme 4 that purpoſe. Rumbold, 
who was a maltſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called the Rye Houſe, 
which lay on the road to Newmarket, whither the king com- 
monly went once a year, for the diverſion of the races. A 
plan of this farm had been laid before ſome of the conſpi- 
rators by Rumbold, who ſhowed them how eaſy it would be, 
by overturning a cart, to ſtop at that place the king's coach; 
while they might fire upon him from the hedges, and be 
enabled afterward, through bye lanes and croſs the fields, 
to make their eſcape. But though the plauſibility of this 
ſcheme gave great pleaſure to the conſpirators, no concerted 
deſign was as yet laid, nor any men, horſes, or arms pro- 
vided. The whole was little more than looſe diſcourſe, 
the overflowings of zeal and rancour.” Hume, Vol. viii. 
chap, 69. When this affair, however, became afterward 
the ſubje& of a judicial enquiry, 1t received the name of 
The Rye Houſe Plot ; and Colonel Walcot and others, were 
condemned and executed as parties in it, 


LOS | 
ALTHILL, in Bucks, 214 M. r. L. on the Bath road, is re- 


markable for its fine fituation and elegant inns. . 
SANDERSTED, in Surry, near Croydon, has a de- 
lightful proſpect on the N. to Croydon, and on the N. W. 
to Harrow on the Hill, ſome part of Bucks, Berks, Hamp- 
ſhire, and over all Banſted Downs. See Purley. : 

SEVENOAKS, a market town in Kent, near the river 
Darent, 234 u. v. 1. in the road to Tunbridge, obtained 
ite name from ſeven large oaks which grew near it, when 
it was firſt built, Here is an hoſpital and ſchool, for the 

| | maintenance - 
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maintenance of aged people, and the inſtruction of youth, 
firſt erected by Sir William Sevenoaks, Lord Mayor of 
London, in 1418, who is ſaid to have been a foundling, 
educated at the expence of a perſon of this town, whence 
he took his name. Queen Elizabeth having greatly aug. 
mented the revenue of this ſchool, it was called Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Free-School. It was rebuilt in 1727. Near this 
town, in 1450, the royal army, commanded by Sir Hum. - ! 
hrey Stafford, was defeated by the rebel forces headed by 
Johr Cade. See Kippington and Knole. | 
SHEEN, EAST, a hamlet of the pariſh of Mortlake, on 
a riſing ground on the Thames. Here are ſeveral hand. 
fome villas; particularly, that of Lord Palmerſton, a de. 
ſcendant from Sir John Temple, brother of the celebrated 
Sir William Temple; the noble ſeat of Charles Bowles, 
Eſq. built after a deſign of Meſſrs. Carr and Morris, and 
very elegantly farniſhed : and the houſes of Philip Francis, 
 Efq. and Mr. Alderman Watſon. MG” 
SHEEN, WEST, the name of a hamlet of the pariſh of 
Richmond, which once ſtood a quarter of a mile to the N. 
W. of the old Palace of Richmond. Here Henry V, in 
1414, founded a convent of Carthuſians, in the walls of 
which Perkin Warbeck fought an aſylum. An ancient 
gateway, the laſt remains of this priory, was taken down 
about the year 1770. 'The whole hamlet of Weſt Sheen, 
conſiſting of 18 houſes, was, at the ſame time, totally an- 
mhilated, .and the fite, which was made into a lawn, added 
to the King's incloſures. Sir William Temple had a leate 
of the ſite and premiſes of the priory ; and Weſt Sheen was 
his favourite reſidence till his removal to Moor Park, near 
Farnham. King William frequently viſited him at this 
place. When his patron was lame with the gout, Swift 
uſually attended his Majeſty in his walk round the gardens; 
and here he became acquainted with the beautiful and 
accompliſhed Stella, who was. born at this * and 
whoſe father was Sir William Temple's Steward. 
SHENFIELD. See Fitzwalters. 

SHEPPERTON, a village in Middleſex,.on the Thames, 
between Walton and Chertſey, much r:ſorted to by the 
lovers of angling. At a ſmall diſtance, part of a Roman 
camp is {till viſible; SHOOTER 
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SHOOTER's HILL, eight M. r. L. in the road to 


Dover, from the ſummit of which is a fine view of London, 
and into Eſſex, Surry, and even part of Suſſex. The 
Thames alſo exhibits a magnificent appearance. There is 
a handſome inn and gardens, for the entertainment of thoſe 
who viſit this delightful ſpot. See Eltham. 

SHORNE, a village, three miles and a half S. E. of 
Graveſend, contains a romantic variety of landſcape. The 
hills are wide, ſteep, and almoſt covered with wood; riſing 
into bold variations, between the breaks of which vaſt 
proſpects of the valley beneath, and the Thames winding 
through it, are ſeen, and from the tops of ſome of them 
very extenſive proſpects of the country at large. 

SION HILL, in the pariſh of Iſleworth, the elegant 
villa of the Duke of Marlborough. The grounds, which 
were planted by Brown, fall with a gentle deſcent from the 
houſe to the great road to Hownſlow. 

SION HILL, near the laſt mentioned, the ſeat of John 
Robinſon, Eſq. a neat building, with extenſive offices, 
pleaſantly ſituated in a ſmall paddock. The land here, 
though of ſmall extent, gives the ſuperiority of a manor 
to the proprietor. 

SION HOUSE, in the pariſh of Iſleworth, a ſeat of 
the Duke of Northumberland's, on the Thames, oppoſite 
Richmond Gardens, is called Sion, from a monaſtery of 
the ſame name, founded by Henry V, in 1414, for nuns of 
the order of St. Bridget. 

Edward VI granted it to his uncle the Duke of Somerſet, 
who, in 1547, began to build this magnificent ſtructure, 
and finiſhed the ſhell of it nearly as it now remains. The 
houſe is a majeſtic edifice, of white tone ; the roof is flat, 
and embattled. Upon each of the four outward angles, is 
a ſquare turret, flat-roofed and embattled. The gardens 
were incloſed by high walls before the eaſt and weſt fronts, 
and were laid out in a very grand manner ; but being made 
at a time when extenſive views were deemed inconſiſtent 
with the-ſtately privacy affected by the great, they were ſo 
ſicuated as to deprive-the houſe of all proſpet. To remedy 
that inconvenience, the Protector built a high triangular 
terrace in the angle between the walls of the two gardens ; 
and this it was that his enemies afterward did not ſcruple 


to 
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to call a fortification, and to infinuate that it was ons 
proof, among others, of his having formed a deſign dan. 
-gerous to the liberties of the King and people. Aſter hi 
execution, in 1552, Sion was forfeited ; and the houſe, 
which was given to John Dudley Duke of Northumberland, 
then became the reſidence of his ſon, Lord Guilford 
Dudley, and of his daughter-in-law, the unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey, who was at this place, when the Dukes of Nor. 
thumberland and Suffolk, and her huſband, came to pre. 
vail upon her to accept the fatal preſent of the crown; and 
hence ſhe was conducted, as then uſual on the acceſſion of 
the ſovereign, to reſide for ſome time in the Tower. 
The Duke being beheaded in 1553, Sion Houle revert. 
ed to the Crown. Queen Mary reltored it to the Bridge. 
tines, who poſſeſſed it till they were expelled by Elizabeth, 
Some years after, Sion Houſe was granted to Henry Percy 
ninth earl of Northumberland, in conſideration of his emi- 
'nent ſervices. His ſon Algernon employed Inigo Jones to 
new face the inner court, and to finiſh the great hall in the 
manner in which it now appears. | 
The Dukes of York and Glouceſter, and the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, were ſent here by an order of the Parliament, 
in 1646, and were treated by the Earl and Counteſs of 
Northumberland in all reſpects ſuitable to their birth. The 
King frequently viſited them at Sion in 1647, The Duke 
of Glouceſter and the Princeſs Elizabeth, continued at 


Sion till 1649, at which time the Earl reſigned them to 


the care of his ſiſter the Counteſs of Leiceſter. 
In 1682, Charles Duke of Somerſet, having married the 
only child of Joſceline Earl of Northumberland, Sion Houſe 
e his property. He lent this houſe to the Princeſs 
Anne, who reſided here during the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween her and Queen Mary. Upon the Duke's death, in 
1748, his ſon Algernon, gave Sion Houſe to Sir Hugh and 
Lady Smithſon, his ſon-in-law and daughter, afterward 
Duke and Ducheſs of Northumberland, who made the 
fine improvements. , | 
The moſt beautiful ſcenery imaginable is formed before 
two of the principal fronts; for even the Thames itſelf 
ſeems to belong to the gardens, which are ſeparated into 


two parts by a new ſerpentine river, which commune 
wit 
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with the Thames. Two bridges form a communication 
between the two gardens, and there is a ſtately Doric co- 
lumn, on the top of which is a finely-proportioned ſtatue of 
Flora, The greenhouſe has a Gothic front, in ſo light a 
ſtyle, as to be greatly admired. The back and end walls 
of it are the only remains of the old monaſtery. 

The entrance to the manſion, from the great road, is 
through a beautiful gateway, adorned on each fide with an 
open colonnade, The viſitor aſcends the houſe, by a flight 
of ſteps which leads into The Great Hall, a noble oblong 
room, ornamented with antique marble coloſſal ſtatues, and 
particularly with a perfect caſt of the dying gladiator in 
bronze. The Veſtibule is in a very uncommon ſtyle ; the 
floor of ſcagliola, and the walls in fine relief, with gilt tro- 
phies, &c. It is adorned with 12 large columns and 16 pi- 
laſters of verde antique, containing a greater quantity of 
this ſcarce marble, than is now perhaps to be found in any 
one building in the world: on the columns are 12 gilt fla- 
tues, This leads to The Dining Room, which is ornamented 
with marble ſtatues, and paintings in chiaro oſcuro, after 
the antique. At each end is a circular receſs ſeparated by 
columns, and the ceiling is in ſtucco gilt. 

The Drawing Room has a coved ceiling, divided into 
imall compartments richly gilt, and exhibiting deſigns of 
all the antique paintings that have been found in Europe, 
executed by the beſt Italian artiſts. The ſides are hung with 
a rich three-· coloured filk damaſk, the firſt of the kind ever 
executed in England. The tables are two noble pieces of 
antique moſaic, found in the Baths of Titus, and purchaſed 
from Abbate Furietti's collection at Rome. The glaſſes 
are 108 inches by 65, being two of the largeſt ever ſeen in 
England. The chimney-piece 1s of the fineſt ſtatuary mar- 
ble, inlaid and orramented with or moulü. CBT 

The Great Gallery, which alſo ſerves for the library and 
muſeum, is 133 feet long. The bookcaſes are formed in re- 
ceſſes in the wall, and receive the books ſo as to make them 
part of the general finiſhing of the room. The chimney- 
pieces are adorned with medallions, &c. The whole ie 
after the moſt beautiful ſtyle of the antique, and gave the 
firſt inſtance of ſtucco-work finiſhed in England, after the 
fineſt remains of antiquity. Below the eg which is 

U richly, $ 


nals apprehended there, though the fact had been committ- 
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richly adorned with paintings and ornaments, runs a ſeries 
of ge medallion paintings, exhibiting the portraits of all 


the Earls of Northumberland in ſucceſſion, and other 
principal perſonages of the houſes of Percy and Seymour; 
all of which are taken from originals. At the end of this 
room is a pair of folding doors into the garden, which uni- 
formity required ſhould repreſent a - bookcaſe, to anſwer 
the other end of the library. Here, by a happy thought, 
are exhibited the titles of the loſt Greek and Roman authors, 
ſo as to form a pleaſing deception, and to give, at the ſame 
time, a curious catalogue of the authores deperditi. At 
each end, is a little pavilion, finiſhed in the moſt exquiſite 
taſte ; as is alſo a beautiful cloſet in one of the ſquare tur- 
rets riſing above the roof, which commands an enchanting 
proſpect. | | 

From the eaſt end of the gallery are a ſuite of private 
apartments, that are very convenient and elegant, and 
lead us back to the great hall by which we entered. All 
theſe improvements were begun in 1762, by the late Duke, 
under the direction of Robert Adam, Eſq. 

- SLOUGH, a village 204 M. F. L. and two from Wind- 
ſor ; part of it in the pariſh of Stoke, the other in that of 
Upton. Here the celebrated Dr. Herſchel, purſues his aſtro- 
nomical reſearches, aſſiſted by a royal penſion. 
 . SOPEWELL, near St. Alban's, was a nunnery, founded 
in 1142. In this houſe, Henry VIII was privately married 
to Anne Boleyn, by Dr. Rowland Lee, afterward Biſhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry. | | 

SOUTHFLEET, a village in Kent, contiguous to 
Northfleet. The Biſhops of Rocheſter were poſſeſſed of 
the manor before the Conqueſt, and, as not unuſual in an- 
cient times, the court of Southfleet had a power of trying 
and executing felons. This juriſdiction extended not only 
to acts of felony done within the vill, but alſo over crimi- 


ed in another county.“ | 
r SOUTHGATE, 


An inſtance of the exerciſe of this claim, in 1200, is mentioned 
by Blunt, in his ancient tenures. It was of two women who had ſtolen 
ſome clothes in Croindene (Croydon) and being purſued to II 


point, that commands an extenſive pro 
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SOUTHGATE, a village, on the ſkirts of Enfield Chaſe, 
eight M. T. 1. Among many handſome houſes here, are 
Minchendon Houſe, the ſeat of the Ducheſs of Chandos ; 
Cannon Grove, of Mr. Alderman Curtis; and Arnold's 
Grove, of Iſaac Walker, Eſq, 

SOUTH LODGE, the elegant villa of Mr. Alderman 
Skinner, on Enfield Chaſe, was a ſeat of the late Earl cf 
Chatham, to whom it was left by will, with 10,0001. On 
this bequeſt, his Lordſhip obſerved, that he ſhould ſpend 
that ſum in improvements, and then grow tired of the place 
in three or four years: nor was he miſtaken. When he 
parted with South Lodge, the ſucceeding proprietor greatly 
neglected it; but Mr. Skinner, who afterward purchaſed it, 
has reſtored this delightful ſpot to its former beauty. 'The 
plantations, which are well wooded, are laid out with great 
taſte, and. are adorned with two fine. pieces of water; the 
views acroſs which, from differents parts of the grounds, into 
Epping Foreſt, are rich and e 

SOUTHWEALD, a village near Brentwood, where 
are the handſome houſe and fine park of Chriſtopher 
Tower, Eſq. in which 1s a lofty N upon an elevated 

ect. 

SPRING GROVE, at Smallberry Cooder near Houn- 
flow, the neat villa of Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. 


they were there impriſoned, and tried by Lord Cobham, and other diſ- 
creet men of the country, who adjudged them to undergo the fire ordeal, 
or examination of the hot iron. By this fooliſh teſt, one of them was 
exculpated, and the other condemned, The two chief ſpecies of trial by 
ordeal were thoſe of fire and water. Both theſe modes might be per- 
formed by deputy ; but the principal was to anſwer for- the ſuccets of 
the trial; the deputy only venturing ſome corporal pain for hire, or per- 
haps for friendſhip. This,“ obſerves Blackſtone, ** is ſtill expreſſed 
in that comman torm of ſpeech, of going through fire and water to ſerve 
another.” Fire ordeal was performed, either by taking up in the 
hand, unhurt, a piece of red-hot iron, or, by walking barefooted, and 
blindfold, over nine red-hot ploughſhares laid lengthwiſe, at unequal - 
diſtances : and if the party eſcaped unhurt, he was adjudged innocent ; 
if not, he was condemned as guilty. No doubt, there was generally a 
colluſion in every ſuch mode of trial. Water ordeal was performed, by 
thruſting the bare arm into boiling water, and if the perſon were not 
ſcalded, he was pronounced innocent: or he was thrown,- with ar 
about the waiſt, into a river : if. he ſunk, he was acquitted, but if he 
floated, it was a ſufficient proof of erimigality, becauſe they judiciou/ly 
concluded, thatthe pure water old not admit a guilty wretch into it! 


2 | STAINES, 
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STAINES, a market town in Middleſex, 164 M. x. 2, 
It has a church, the tower of which is ſaid to have been de- 
ſigned by Inigo Jones, who reſided ſome time in this 
town. An elegant ſtone bridge is intended to be built 
here, from a deſign of Thomas Sandby, Eſq. R. A. It 
is to conſiſt of three elliptic arches ; that in the centre 60 
feet wide; the others 52 ſeet each. The expence of it, 
according to contract, will be 8,400l. At ſome diſtance, 
above the preſent bridge, at Coln Ditch, ſtands what is 
called London Mark Stone, which is the ancient boundary 
to the juriſdiftion of the city of London on the Thames, 
On a moulding round the upper part, is inſcribed © God 
preſerve the city of London. A. D. 1280.” . 

STANMORE, GREAT, a village in Middleſex, ten 
M. F. I. in the road to Watford. Here is the ſeat of James 
Forbes, Eſq. built by the firſt Duke of Chandos, for the re- 
ſidence of his Ducheſs, in caſe ſhe had ſurvived him. 
Mr., Forbes enlarged it, and has greatly improved the 
gardens, in which he has erected a ſmall oftagon. temple, 
containing various _ of figures, in oriental ſculpture, 
preſented to him by the Brahmins of Hindooſtan, as a 
gratefu] acknowledgment of his benevolent attention to 
their happineſs, during a long reſidence an them. 
They are very ancient, and the only ſpecimens of the Hin- 
doo ſculpture in this ifland. In the gardens is alſo an ele- 
gant ſtructure, cantaining a cenotaph, inſer ibed to the me- 
mory of a deceaſed friend; and here is a ruſtic bridge, part 
of which is compoſed of a few fragments of a large Roman 
watch- tower, which once ſtood upon the hill. 

The villa of George Heming Eſq. in this place, was 
originally a pavilion, confiſting anly of a noble banquet- 
ing-room, with proper culinary offices, and was built by the 
firit Duke of Chandos, for the reception of ſuch of his 
friends as were fond of bowling ; a ſpacious green haying 
been likewiſe formed for that amuſement. Fe Bell Maunt 
and Bentley Priory. 

The church, rebuilt on the preſent more convenient ſpot, 
in 1632, is a brick ſtructure ; and the tower is covered with 
a remarkably large and beautiful tem of ivy. The fitua- 
tion of the old church is marked by a flat tomb-ſtone, which 

has been lately planted round with firs. The * 


* 
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have been long accuſtomed to fetch all their water from a 
large reſervoir on the top of the hill; but a well was dug 
in the village, in 1791, and water was found at the depth of 


150 feet. Upon this hill is Stanmore Common, which' is 
ſo very elevated, that the ground floor of one of the houſes 


upon it is ſaid to be on a level with the battlements of the 


tower of Harrow church; and ſome high trees on the Com- 
mon are a land-mark from the German Ocean, | 

STANMORE, LITTLE, See Whitchurch.” 

STANWELL, a village in Middleſex, two miles from 
Staines. In this pariſh 1s Stanwell Place, the ſeat of Sir 
William Gibbons, Bart. It is a flat ſituation, but commands 
plenty of wood and water, 

STEPNEY, a village near London, whoſe pariſh was 
of ſuch extent, and ſo increaſed in buildings, as to produce 
the pariſhes of St. Mary Stratford at Bow, St. Mary White- 
chapel, St. Anne Limehouſe, St. John Wapping, St. Paul 
Shadwell, St. George Ratcliff Highway, Chriſt Church 
Spitalfields, and St. Matthew Bethnal Green ; and yet it 


remains one of the largeſt pariſhes in the bills of mortality, 


and contains the hamlets of Mile-End Old Town, Mile-End 
New Town, Ratcliff, and Poplar. . 

On the eaſt fide of the portico of the church, leading 
up to the gallery, is a ſtone, with this inſcription : 


Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 
O mortals, read with pity ! 

Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 

Men, mountains, towns, nor city: 

Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 

You whereunto you muſt, 

Since no ſuch ſtately buildings 

Lie buried in the duſt, | f 

STOCKWELL, à village in Surry, in the pariſh of 

Lambeth. Here is a neat chapel of eaſe, to which Abp. 
Secker contributed cool. On the ſite of the ancient manor- 
houſe, a handſome villa has been erected by Bryant Barrett, 
Eſq. one of the proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens,* | 


Part of the ancient offices are ftill ſtanding ; but Mr, Lyſons ſays, that 
the tradition of its having been the property of Thomas Cromwell, Earl 


e Eſſex, is without foundation, as in his time, it belonged to Sir John 


Leigh, the younger, Env. of Lond, p. 328. 
U3 | STOKE, 
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STOKE, a village in Bucks, 21 M. r. L. called al 


Stoke Poges, from its ancient lords, named Poges. Edward 


Lord Loughborough founded here an hoſpital, with a chapel 
in which he himſelf was interred, as were many of the noble 
family of Haſtings in the pariſh church. Henry third Earl 
of Huntingdon, is ſuppoſed to have erected the manſion in 
Stoke Pack, afterward the ſeat of Lord Chancellor Hatton. 
Sir Edward Coke next reſided here, and was viſited, in 
1601, by Queen Elizabeth, whom he ſumptuouſly entertain- 
ed; preſenting her with jewels, &c. to the value of 10001; 
and here, in 1634, he died. It became afterward the ſeat 
of Anne Vicounteſs Cobham, on whoſe death it was pur- 
chaſed by Mr. Penn, one of the late proprietors of Penſyl- 
vania. John Penn, Eſq. his repreſentative, took down the 
ancient manſion, and has erected a noble ſeat, in a more 
elevated ſituation. He has likewiſe rebuilt Lord Lough- 
borough's hoſpital, on a more convenient ſpot, In Lady 
Cobham's time, Mr. Gray, whoſe aunt reſided in the village, 
often viſited Stoke Park, and, in 1747, it was the ſcene of 
his poem called A Long Story ; in which the ſtyle of build- 
ing in Queen Elizabeth's reign is admirably deſcribed, and 
the fantaſtic manners of her time are likewiſe delineated 
with equal truth and humour : 


In Britain's ifle, no matter where, - 
An ancient pile of building ſtands : 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ'd the pow'r of fairy hands, 


To raiſe the ceiling's fretted height, 
Each Pannel in atchievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And paſſages that lead to nathing. 


Full oft within the ſpacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o'er him, 
My grave lord Keeper * led the brawls ;+ 


The ſeal and maces danc'd before him. 125 


» Sir Chriftopher Hatton, promoted by Queen Elizabeth, for his 
ceful perſon and fine dancing.—** Hatton's dancing was certainly his 
ſ qualification, and was the means of promoting him to be Lord Chan- 
gcllor, Being in that high Ration, he became arrogant. 77 * 
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His buſhy beard, and ſhoe-ſtrings green, 

His high-crown'd hat, and fatin doublet, 
Mov'd the ſtout heart of England's Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


The churchyard muſt ever be intereſting, as the ſcene 
of our poet's celebrated elegy ; and, at the eaſt end of it, 
he is interred; but without even a ſtone to record his exit, 


« And teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


In BY pariſh is the handſome ſeat of Sir George How- 
ard, K. B. 

STRATFORD, 34 u. v. L. the firſt village in Eſſex, on 
croſſing the Lea, at Bow Bridge, is in the pariſh of Weſt 
Ham. At Maryland Point, in this hamlet, is Stratford 
Houſe, where Sir .John Henniker, Bart. has extenfive gar- 
dens, though the houſe itſelf makes no figure. | 

STRAWBERRY HILL, near Twickenham, the villa 
of the Earl of Orford (better known in the literary world, 
and often quoted in this work, as Mr. Horace Walpole) 
is ſituated on an eminence near the Thames, commanding 
views of Twickenham, Richmond Hill and Park, Ham, 
Kingſton, &c. This beautiful ſtructure, formed from ſelect 
parts of Gothic architecture in cathedrals, chapel-tombs, 
&c. was wholly built, at different times, by his Lordſhip, 
whoſe fine taſte is difplayed in the elegant embelliſhments 
of the edifice, and in the choice collection of pictures, ſculp- 
tures, antiquities, and curiofities that adorn it ; many of 
which have been purchaſed from ſome of the firſt cabinets 
in Europe. The approach to the houſe, through a grove 
of lofty trees; the embattled wall, overgrown with ivy; 
the ſpiry pinnacles, and gloomy caſt of the buildings; give 
it the air of an ancient abbey, and fill the beholder with awe, 


thereupon told him, “ that he was too much exalted by the indulgence of 
his fortune, which had placed him in a ftation for which he was unfit, 
« he being ignorant of the chancery law, and needing the aſſiſtance of 
« others to enable him to do his duty. This reproach ſtruck him to 
the heart, and he reſolved to admit no conſolation. When he was almoſt - 
half dead, the Queen repented of her ſeverity, and went herſelf to com- 
fort the dying Chancellor; but it was all to no purpoſe, for he was ob- 
ſtinately ved to die. Bohun's Cbaracr. of ix. | 


+ Brawls were a ſort of figure-dance, then in vogue. / 
os ok. eſpecially 
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eſpecially on entering the gate, where à ſmall oratory, in- 
_ cloſed with iron rails, and a cloiſter behind it, appear in the 
fore court. 

On entering the houſe, we are led through a hall and paſ. 
ſage, with painted glaſs windows, into a parlour, in which 
are the portraits of Sir Robert Walpole, his two wives and 
children, and other family pictures; one of which, by Rey. 
nolds, contains the portraits of the three Ladies Walde- 
28 daughters of the Ducheſs of Glouceſter. The win- 

ow has many pieces of painted glaſs, as have all the win- 
Cows in every room; and the chimney- piece, chairs, table, 
&c. are Gothic; as are, alſo, moſt of the chimney-pieces 
and furniture, throughout the houſe. | 

The Breakfaſt Room contains two frames, and ſome little 

ebony cabinets, containing ſeveral exquiſite miniatures of 
the Digby family, by Iſaac and Peter Oliver, and others by 
Petitot, &c. Two other pictures here deſerve attention: 
one repreſents Charles II in a garden, and his gardener on his 
knee, preſenting the firſt pine-apple raifed in England: 
the other, a charming portrait of Cowley, when young, as 
a ſhepherd, by Lely. In this room is a cloſet, in which, 
among other pictures, are a portrait by Hogarth, of Sarah 
Malcolm in Newgate; and a good view by Scott, of the 
Thames at Twickenham, 
In a niche, on the ſtairs, is the curious armour, emboſſed 
with gold, of Francis I, of France. Near it is other armour, 
of lifferent countries ; and an ancient picture, on board, of 
Henry V and his family. 

The Library contains a ſele& collection of books, and 

books of prints, among which are many volumes of Eng- 
liſh portraits, from the earlieſt to the preſent times. 
The Helbein Chamber is adorned with pictures, chiefly by 
and after Holbein ; particularly, the Triumph of Riches 
and Poverty, by Zucchero. Part of this room is. ſeparated 
by a Gothic ſcreen, behind which ſtands a handſome bed, 
the canopy of which is crowned with a plume of red and 
white oftrich feathers. By the fide of the bed hangs the red 
hat of Cardinal Wolley. ne 


- 


The Gallery, to the 2 and elegance of which no 
deſcription can do juſtice, contains many good pictures, 
chiefly portraits; among which are, the Marriage of 

. ; enr 
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Henry VII and Elizabeth of York, Mabeuſe ; Sir Fran- 
cis Walſingham, Zucchero; Admiral Montague Earl of 
Sandwich, Lely ; Sir George Villiers, Janſſen; - George 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, Rubens ; Sophia Counteſs 
of Granville, Roſalba ; Men at Cards, Miel; A Landſcape, 
Pouſſin; Anne Ducheſs of York, by Mrs. Beale ; the Wife 
of Alderman Leneve, Lely; Henry Jermyn Earl of 
St. Alban's ; James ſecond Earl Waldegrave, Reynolds; 
the Baſhaw Bonneval, Liotard ; Henry Lord Holland, 
Ditto; Alderman Leneve, fine, Lely; John Lord Sheffield, 
More; Virgin and Child, by John Davis, Eſq. Mr. Leneve, 
Janſſen; Margaret of Valois Ducheſs of Savoy, More ; 
Maria Counteſs Waldegrave, Reynolds; Mr. Law, Ro- 
{alba ; Earl of Hertford, Ditto; Frances Counteſs of Exe- 
ter, Vandyck ; Sir Godfrey Kneller, by himſelf; Catharine. 
Sedley Counteſs of Dorcheſter, Dahl ; Madame de Sevigne ; 
Girl ſcoweriny Pots, Watteau ; Sevonyans, the Painter, by 
himſelf 3 Mary Queen of France and Charles Brandon Duke 
of Suffolk; Tobit burying the Dead, fine, - Caſtiglione 3 
Catherine de Medicis and her Children, Janet; Griffere, 
the Painter, Zouſt z a Portrait, Giorgione ; a Flgwer-piece, 
Old Baptiſt ; Anne Counteſs of Dorſet and Pembroke; Tho- 
mas Duke of Norfolk, More; Henry Carey Lord Falk- 
land, whole length, Vanſomer ; Frances Ducheſs of Rich- 
mond, ditto, Mark Garrard ; Ludowic Stuart Duke of 
Richmond, whole length ; Thomas Lord Howard of Bin- 
don, ditto ; ſeveral Landſcapes and Sea-pieczs, by Scott. 
In one of the receſſes, on an antique pedeſtal, is a noble 
buſt of Veſpaſian, in black marble. In the other receſs, 
on an antique pedeſtal, adorned with ſatyrs heads, and 
foliage, in relief, ſtands the famous Eagle, of Greek work- 
manſhip, one of the figeſt pieces of ſculpture known: it 
was found in the Baths of Caracalla, at Rome. On, and 
under the tables, are other pieces of ancient ſculpture, in 
buſts and urns. On the japan cabinets are choice ſpeci- 
mens of Roman earthen ware, finely painted and well 
preſerved. In the windows, and other parts of the room, 
are ſome good bronzes. | | | 

Toe Round Room, lighted by a bow window of fine 
painted glaſs, is richly ornamented, and has a beautiful 
chimney-piece of marble, gilt, and inlaid with * 
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The few pictures in this room are by great maſters; viz, 
Mrs. Lemon, the miſtreſs of Vandyck, by himſelf; the 
Education of Jupiter, N. Pouſſin; Bianca Capella, Vaſari ; 
Jacob leaving Laban, Sal. Roſa ; a Landſcape with Rocks, 
Gobbo Caracci ; Dorothy and Lucy Percy, Counteſſes of 
Leiceſter and Carlifle, Vandyck; a charming Landſcape, 
Paul Brill. 

In The Great Bedchamber are a ſtate bed of French tapeſ- 
try, rich in ſeſtoons of the moſt beautiful flowers, the cur. 
tains lined with crimſon filk, and the teſter adorned with 
plumes of oſtrich feathers ; and a handſome Gothic ſtone 
chimney-plece, enriched with gilt ornaments. Here is, 
alſo, A Glaſs Cliſet, furniſhed with many curiofities and 
antiquities, and a beautiful ebony cabinet, inlaid with 
liſhed ſtones and medallions, and embelliſhed with charm- 
ing drawings by Lady Diana Beauclerk. The chief pic- 
tures in this room are, Philip Earl of Pembroke, whole 
length; Henry VIIL, and his Children, on hozrd ; Marga- 
ret Smith, whole length, Vandyck ; Catharine Queen of 

Charles II, in a 1 Dreſs; Henry VII, a fine por- 

trait, on board; Rehearſal of an Opera, Marco Ricci; 
Ogleby, the Poet, in his Shirt; Sketch of the Beggar's 
Opera, Hogarth ; Preſentation in the Temple, Rembrandt; 
Counteſs of Grammont, after Lely ; Duchefs de Mazarine; 
Ninon VEnclos, original; Richard I, Priſoner tothe Arch- 
duke of Auſtria, Mieris; Ducheſs. de la Valiere; Madame 
de Maintenon ; Frances Ducheſs of Fyrconnel ; à Land- 
ſcape and Cattle, G. Pouſhn ; two Views of Venice, Ma- 
rieſki. 

The Cabinet. This little room is beyond conception 
ſplendid and enchanting. Entire windows of painted glaſs, 
in which are heads of Cbritt and two Apoſtles, ſurrounded 
with beautiful moſaics; a ſtar of yellow ſtained glaſs in the 

centre of the dome; the carpet, imitating the moſaic of the 
windows and the ſtar in the ceiling; and the gilt mouldings 
and ornaments 3 all conſpire to throw ſuch a golden gloom 
over the whole room, as to give it the ſolemn air of a Ro- 
miſh Chapel ; eſpecially when firſt viewed through the 
grated door. The pictures, bronzes, antiquities, gems, and 
curioſities, are too numerous to be detailed. But one thing 
we mult notice; a ſmall ſilver bell, of the moſt * 
L. 14 | work- 
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workmanſhip, covered over with lizards, graſshoppers, 
and other inſects, in the higheſt relief, by Benvenuto 
Cellini. | 

In ſeveral parts of the houſe are pieces of ſculpture, and 
modellings in terra-cotta, by Mrs. Damer ; and drawings 
and modellings in wax, by Lady Diana Beauclerk. 

The garden is laid out in the modern ſtyle; and, in the 
encircling wood, is a neat Gothic Chapel, erected on pur- 
poſe to contain a curious moſaic monument (ſent from 
Rome) the work of Peter Cavalini, who made the tomb of 
Edward the Confeſſor in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

Adjoining the wood, is the delightful retreat of the late 
Mrs. Clive, now the reſidence of Miſs Mary and Miſs Agnes 
Berry. Mr. Walpole gave this to Mrs. Clive for her lite ; 
and in the garden he has placed an urn, on a pedeſtal, and 
the following lines: 


Le Smiles and Jeſts, ſtill hover round; 
This is Mirth's conſecrated ground: 
Here liv'd the laughter-loving Dame, 
A matchleſs Actreſs, Clive her name. 
The Comic Muſe with Her retir'd, : | 
And ſhed a tear when She expir'd. H. W. 


STREATHAM, a village, in the road to Croydon, five 
M. F. L. The Duke of Bedford is Lord of the Manor, and his 
ſeat here is the reſidence of Lord William Ruſſell. Here alſo 
is the villa of Gabriel Piozzi, Eſq. who married the widow 
of the late Henry Thrale, "= a lady celebrated for her lite- 
rary accompliſhments. In the Jibrary, are the portraits of 
Lord Sandys, Lord Weſtcote, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnſon, Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Goldſmith, Dr. 
Burney, Sir Robert Chambers, and Mr. Baretti, who all 
ipent many ſocial hours in the room where their portraits 
now hang, and which were painted for Mr. Thrale by Sir 
Toſhua Reynolds himſelf. During the life-time of Mr. Thrale 
Dr. Johnſon frequently reſided here, and experienced that 
ſincere reſpect to which his virtues and talents were enti- 
tled, and thoſe ſoothing attentions which is ill- health and 
melancholy demanded. - On the Common, are the hand- 
ſome villas of Mr. Alderman Newnham and Mr. Wilkin- 
ſon, A mineral water, of a cathartic quality, was _ | 


- 
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vered in this pariſh, in 1660, which is ſtill held in conſider- 


able eſteem ; and the water is ſent in quantities to ſome of 
the hoſpitals in London. 

 SUDBROOK, the ſeat and fine park of Lady Greenwich, 
between Richmond and Kingſton. The park extends to 
the Thames. - 

SUNDRIDGE, a village in Kent, between Weſterham 
and Sevenoaks. See Coombank. 

SUNDRIDGE HOUSE, late the elegant .ſeat, beauti- 
ful park, and extenſive pleaſure-grounds. of William Wil- 
fon, Eſq. at Bromley, in Kent. This eſtate, including the 
manor, and a pretty villa in the occupation of Mr. Pinch- 
beck, are now the property of George Lynd, Eſq. 

SUNBURY, a village, in Middleſex, on the Thames, 
163 M. F. L. contains the fine ſeat of the late Earl of Pom- 
fret, now of John Richardſon, Eſq. This ſeems to be an 
epitome of part of the facade to pton- Court, and has 
often borne the appellation of that palace in miniature, 
Here alſo are the villas of Lord Hawke, Mr. Boehm, 
Mr. Parker, and Mr. Crofier, late Lord Montford's. 

SUNNING HILL, a village in Windfor Foreſt, in the 
road to Reading, is noted for its fine fituation, and its me- 
dicinal wells, which are efficatious in paralytic caſes. _ 
__ SUTTON PLACE, at Woking, in Surry, a manor- 
| houſe, built by Sir Richard Weſton in 1530. It had a 
ſtately gatehouſe, and high tower, with a turret at each 
angle. 'The window mouldings within the houſe, and 
quoins of the walls, are all of baked white clay, as perfect 
now as. when the houſe was built. Here Queen Elizabeth 
was entertained, in 1591. Marianna Weſton, heireſs of the 
family, lived to a great age, and, at her death, left the eſtate 
to Mr. Webb, of Sam's Court, in Herefordſhire, who has 
taken down the gate ſide, and half the two other ſides, and 
made the remainder his reſidence. Be | 

SWANSCOMBE, two miles from Graveſend, has the 
remains of camps and forts, ſuppoſed to be Daniſh. This 
is ſaid to be the place where the Kentiſh men, with boughs 
in their hands, like a moving wood, ſurpriſed William 
the Conqueror, and, throwing down their boughs, threaten- 
ed battle, if they had not their ancient cuſtoms and franchiſes 
granted to them ; to which he immediately 8. 

— c u 


« But the fact,“ ſays Dr. Aikin, “ is doubted ; though it is 


certain, that many peculiar cuſtoms ſtill remain in Kent, 
one of the moſt remarkable ot which is that of gavellind, or 
the equal diſtribution of landed property among all the ſons 
of a family. See Dngreſs. . F 

SYDENHAM, a village in Kent, on the declivity of 
2 fine hill, eight M. v. L. famous for its medicinal wells. 


'T 


"Ty ADWORTH COURT, the ſeat of Richard Ladbroke 
Eſq. on Walton Heath, near Gatton. | 
TAPLOE, a village in Bucks, 25 M. F. L. finely clevated 
above the Thames, is diſtinguiſhed by its noble woodlands. 
and p ctureſque appearance, and is adorned with mary 
handſome houſes. Laploe Houſe, the ancient tat of the 
Earl of inchiquin, emboſomed with wood, ſtands on the 
ſummit of the hill. On a fine eminence in the park, is-an 
aged oak, ſaid to have been planted by Queen ilizabeth, 
when in confinement here. gut 1 ſuſpect,“ favs Mr. 
Ireland“ that it muſt, at that period, have 3. ol ſuſficient 
growth to afford ample ſhade to her majeſty, which could 
not have been the caſe had ſhe planted it herſelf. It is the 

noble remains of a very aged tre, 


" ' * 
„ Whoſe antique root peeps out 
« Upon the brook that brawls along the wood.“ 


TEDDINGTON, a village, in Middleſex, between 
Hampton Court and | wi-keubam, 12 M. F. L., Fbe ling 
is a perpetual curacy, which was enjoyed by the Kev. Dr. 
Stephen ttales, from the year 1710, to his death in 1761, 
This good man and great philo « pher is interred in the 
church, under the tower, which he had erefted, at his own 
expence, a ſhort time before his decenſe. Here are a few. 
good houſes on the + hames,'; particularly an ancient feat - 
of the late Lord Dudley, now Mr. Yaylor's ; a large one, 
built by the late Moſcs Franks, Eſq. who diſplayed gr at. 
taſte in the houte.and extenſive gardens ; aud the neat villa 
of Mr. Udney, who has a fine collection of pictures. Mr. 
Franks houſe is in chauceiy. | þ 
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THAMES, the fineſt river in Great Britain, which takes 
its riſe from a copions ſpring, called Thames Head, two 
miles 8. W. of Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire. It has been 
erroneouſly ſaid, that its name is Vis, till it arrives at Dor- 
cheſter, 15 miles belpw Oxford, when, being joined by the 
Dame, it aſſumes the name of the Thames, which, it has 
been obſerved, is formed from a combination of the words 
Thame and 1/is. What was the origin of this vulgar error, 
cannot now be traced, Poetical fiction, however, has 
tuated this error, and inveſted it with a kind of claſica 
ſanctity. It plainly appears,” ſays Camden, * that the 
river was always called T hames or T ems, before it came near 
the Thame ; and in ſeveral ancient charters granted to the 
abbey of Malmſbury, as well as that of Eneſham, and, in 
the old deeds relating to Cricklade, it is never conſidered 
under any other name than that of Thames.“ He likewiſe 
ſays, that it occurs no where under the name of Iſis. All 
the hiſtorians, who mention the incurſions of Ethelwold into 
* Wiltſhire, in the 27 905, or of Canute, in 1016, con- 
cur likewiſe in the ſame opinion, by declaring, © that 
they paſſed over the Thames at Cricklade in Wiltſhire, 
It is not probable, moreover, that Thames Head,” 
an appellation by which the ſource has uſually been diſtin- 
guiſhed, ſhould give riſe to a river of the name of Iſis; 
which river, after having run half its courſe, ſhould re- 
aſſume the name of Thames, the appellation of its parent 
ſpring.* About a mile below the ſource of the river, isthe 
fen corn-mill, which is called Kemble Mill. Here the 
river may properly be ſaid to form a conſtant current; 
which, though not more than nine feet wide in the ſummer, 
yet, in the winter, becomes ſuch a torrent, as to overflow 
the meadows for many miles around. But, in the ſummer, 
the Thames Head is fo dry, as to appear nothing but a large 


* Under the name of Thames, “ fays Dr. Aikin,”” is included. its 
principal branch, the Iſis ; for, in fact, the beſt writers aſſert, that Ifis 
3s a mere paetical name, not known by the inhabitants of its banks, who 
uniformly call the principal river the Thames, quite up to its head, Ifs 
is the ancient name Ouſe, common to ſo many rivers, latinized. I 
Tame, commonly ſuppoſed to give name to the Thames, is an in- 
conſiderable rivulet, which, flowing by the town of Tame, dend 
round to meet the imaginary Iſis above Wallingford,” © gell, 
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dell, interſperſed with ſtones and weeds. From Somerford the 
ſtream winds to Cricklade, where it unites with many other 
rivulets. Approaching Kemsford, it again enters its native 
county, dividing it from Berkſhire at Ingleſnam. It widens 
conſiderably in its way to Lechlade; and, being there 
joined by the Lech and Coln, at the diſtance of 138 M. r. L. 
it becomes navigable for veſſels of go tons. At Enſnam, in 
its courſe N. E. to Oxford, is the firſt bridge of ſtone; a 
handſome one, of three arches, built by the Earl of Abing- 
don. Paſling by the s of Godſtow Nunnery, where 
the celebrated Fair Roſamoud was interred, the river 


reaches Oxford, in whoſe academic groves, its poetical name 


of Iſis has been ſo often invoked, Being there joined by 
the Charwell, it proceeds S. E. to Abingdon, and thence to 
Porcheſter, where it receives the Thame. Continuing its 
courſe S. E. by Wallingford to Reading, and forming a 
boundary to the counties of Berks, Bucks, Surry, Middleſex; 
Eſſex, and Kent, it waſhes the towns of Henley, Marlow, 
Maidenhead, Windſor, Eton, Egham, Staines, Laleham, 
Chertſey, Weybridge, Shepperton, Walton, Sunbury, Eaſt 
and Weſt Moulſey, Hampton, Thames Ditton, Kingſton, 
Teddington, Twickenham, Richmond, Ifleworth, Brent- 
ford, Kew, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, Hammerſmith, 
Putney, Fulham, Wandſworth, Batterſea, Chelſta, and 


Lambeth. Then, on the north bank of the river, are Weſt.  - 


minſter and London, and, on the oppoſite fide, Southwark; 
forming together one continued city, extending to Lime- 
houſe and Deptford ; and hence the river proceeds to 
Greenwich, Erith, Greenhithe, Gray's Thurrock, Graveſ- 
end, and Leigh, into the ocean. It receives in its courſe 
from Dorcheſter, the rivers Kennet, Loddon, Coln, Wey, 
Mole, Wandle, Lea, Roding, and Darent. - 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the beauties which the banks 
of this noble river diſplay from Windſor to London ; the 
numerous villages, on each ſide, being adorned with magnifi- 
cent ſeats, elegant villas, extenſive pleaſure grounds, and 
beautiful gardens, Nor can any thing be more pleaſing! 
pictureſque than the great number of barges and boats, bo 
for pleaſure and burden, which are continually paſſing and 
repaſſing, above Weſtminſter Bridge, Ky 

„And where the filyer ſtreams firſt rural grows. 
* | X 2 And, 


* 
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And, below London Bridge, what an idea muſt a fos 
reigner conceive of the commerce and opulence of the Me- 
tropolis, when he beholds the innumerable maſts, which ex- 
tend, like a foreſt, to Limehouſe and Deptford! No won- 
der then, that this fine river ſhould be a favourite theme with 
ſome of our moſt diſtinguiſhed poets.* | ; 

| _ The Lord Mayor's juriſdiction over the Thames extends 
from Coln Ditch, a little to the weſt of Staines, to“ Vendal or 
Yenleet, to the eaſt, including of the rivers Medwa 
and Lea ; and he has a deputy, named the Water Bailiff, 

- who is to ſearch for, and puniſh, all offenders againſt the 
Jaws for the preſervation of the river and its fiſh. + Eight 
times a year the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, hold courts of 
donſervancy for the four counties of Surry, "Middleſex, 
Eſſex, and Kent. R 1 


* Ocould 1 flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme 
Tho“ deep, yet clear; tho? gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. Dazxxan 


Beneath her chalky cliffs ſea-nymphs reſort, "WP 

And awful Neptune keeps his reedy court. | 

His darling Thames, rich preſents in his hand. 

Of bounteous Ceres, traverſes the land;  _ 

And ſeems a mighty ſnake, whoſe ſhining pride 

Does through the meads in ſinuous volumes glide. ' Hue 28, 


Thou, too, great Father of the Britiſh Floody, 

With joyful pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 

Where towering oaks their growing honaurs rear, 

And future navies on thy ſhores appear. 

Not Neptune's ſelf from all the ſtreams receives 

A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives, 

No ſeas fo rich, ſo gay no banks appear, 

No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring ſo clears. . Pe- 


See the ſilver maze 

Of ſtately Thamis, ever chequer'd o'er 

With deeply-laden barges, gliding ſmooth 
And conſtaat as his ſtream : in growing pomp, 

By Ne ptune ſtill attended, ſlow he rolls 

To great Auguſta's mart, where lofty Trade, 
Amid a thouſand golden ſpires-enthron'd, 

Gives audience to the world, %  Dr8 
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Though the Thames is ſaid to be R 138 miles 
above bridge, yet there are ſo many flats, that, in ſummer, 
the navigation weſtward would be entirely ſtopped, when 
the ſprings are low, were it not for a number of locks. 
But theſe ave attended with conſiderable expence 3 for a 
barge from Lechlade to London pays for paſſing through 
them, 131. 15s. 6d. and from Oxford to London 121. 12 
This charge, however, is in ſummer only, when the water 
is low ; and there is no lock from London * to Bol - 
ter's Lock; that is, for 514 miles above bridge. The plan 
of new cuts has been adopted, in ſome places to ſhorten and 
facilitate the navigation. There is one near Lechlade, 
which runs nearly parallel to the old river, and contiguous 
to St. John's Btidge; and there is another, a mile from 
Abingdon, which has rendered the old ſtream, toward 
Culham Bridge, uſeleſs. % 
Some of our poets have been found to imagine (what 
rhaps they conſidered as merely imaginary) a junction 
tween the Thames and the Severn. Pope ſuggeſted the 
idea in a letter to Mr. Digby, dated in 1722. And thus the 
Poet of the Fleece: was | , 
Trent and Severn's wave 
By plains alone diſparted, woo to join 
Majeſtie Thamis. With their filver urns 
The nimblesfooted Naiads of the ſprings 
Await, upon the dewy lawn, to ſpeed ; 
And celebrate the unian. Dy zx. 


This poetical, viſion. has been realized. A canal hag 
been made, by. virtue of an act of parliament, in 1730, 
from the Severn to Wall Bridge, near Stroud. A new 
canal aſcends by Stroud, through the vale of Chalford, to 
the height of 343 feet, by means of 28 locks, and thence 
to the entrance of a tunnel near Sapperton, a diſtance of 
near eight miles. This canal is 42 feet in width at top, 
and 30 at the bottom. 'The tunnel (which is extended 
under Sapperton Hill, and under that part of Earl Ba- 
thurſt's grounds, called Haley Wood, making a diſtance of 
two miles and three furlongs) is near 15 feet in width, and 
can navigate barges of 70 tons. The canal, deſcending 
hence 134 feet, by 14 locks, joins the Thames at Lechlade, a 
diſtance of 204 miles. 
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In the courſe of this vaſt undertaking, the canal, from 
the Severn at Froomlade, to Ingleſham, where it joins the 
Thames, is a diſtance of more than 30 miles. The ex- 

nce of it exceeded the ſum of 200,000]. of which 2000]. 
is ſaid to have been expended in gunpowder alone, uſed for 
the blowing up of the rock. This work was completed in 
1789, in leſs than ſeven years from its commencement. 
A communication, not only with the Trent, but with the 
Merſey, has likewiſe been effected, by a canal from Oxford 
to Coventry; and an Act of Parliament lately paſſed, to 
extend another canal from this, at Braunſton, to the Thames 
at Brentſord. This is to be called The Grand Junction Ca- 
nal. On the extenſive advantages reſulting from theſe na- 
vigable communications from the Metropolis with the ports 
of Briſtol, Liverpool, Hull, &c. and the principal manufac- 
turing towns in the inland parts of che kingdom, it is need- 
leſs to expatiate. 5 | | 

The tide flows up the Thames as high as Richmond, 
which, following the winding of the river, is 70 miles from 
the ocean; a greater diſtance than the tide is carried by any 
other river in Europe. The water is eſteemed extremely 
wholeſome, and fit for uſe in very long voyazes, during 
which it will work itſelf perfectly fine. N. 

THAMES DII TON, a village in Surry, between 
Kingſton and Eſher. Here are Boyle Farm, the villa of 
Lord Henry Fitzgerald, and the ſeats of Richard Joſeph 
Sullivan, Eſq. and Sir Francis Ford, Bart. To the laſt gentle- 
man, as proprietor of Ember Court, belongs an almshouſe here 
for fix poor people. See Ember Court. | | 

THEOBALDS, a village on the New River, in the pa- 
riſh of Cheſhunt, Here the great Lord Burleigh-built a 
noble ſeat, and adorned it with magnificent gardens, in 
which he ſeems to have anticipated all the abſurdities that 
are commonly aſcribed to a taſte, ſuppoſed to have been 
long after imported from Holland. The garden,” ſays 
Hentzner, “ is encompaſſed by a ditch filled with water, 
and large enough to have the pleaſure of rowing in a boat 
between the ſhrubs: it was adorned with a great variety 
of trees and plants, labyrinths made with much labour, a 
jet d'eau with its baſon of white marble, and with columns 
and pyramids,” Wie F me? 
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O how unlike the ſcene my fancy forme, 

Did folly, heretofore, with wealth conſpire, 

To plan that formal, dull, disjointed ſcene, 
Which once was call'd a garden. Britain till - 
Bears on her breaſt full many a hideous wound 
Given by the cruel pair, when, borrowing aid 
From geometric ſkill, they vainly ſtrove 

By line, by plummet, and unfeeling ſheers, 

To form with verdure what the builder form'd 
With ſtone, Egregious madneſs ; yet purſu'd 
With pains unwearied, with expence unſumm'd, 
And ſcience doating. Hence the fidelong walks 
Of ſhaven yew ; the holly's prickly arms 
Trimm'd into high arcades; the tonſile box 
Wove, in moſaic mode of many a curl, 

Around the figur'd carpet of the lawn. 

Hence too deformities of harder cure : 

The terrace mound uplifted ; the long line 
Deep-delv'd of flat canal; and all that Toil, - 
Miſled by taſtelefs Faſhion, could atchieve 
To mar fair Nature's lineaments divine Mison. 


But let it be remembered, to the honour of Lord Bur- 
leigh, that tags, © then in an infant ſtate, was much in- 
debted to him. He patronized that celebrated botaniſt 
John Gerard: and his garden contained the beſt collection 
of plants of any nobleman in the kingdom. 3 

Queen Elizabeth was entertained in this houſe no leſs than 
twelve times; and each time it coſt Burleigh 2000], or 
zoool. her majeſty being there ſometimes three weeks, a 
month, or even fix weeks together. He gave this ſeat to 
his younger-ſon Sir Robert Cecil, (afterward Earl of Saliſ- 
bury) in whoſe time James I ſtay ing there for one night, in 
his way to take poſſeſſion of the crown, was fo delighted 
with the place, that he gave him the manor of Hatfield in 
exchange for Theobalds, and afterward enlarged the park, 
and encompaſſed it with a wall ten miles round. This pa- 
lace he often viſited, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of hunt- 
ing in Enfield Chaſe and Epping Foreſt; and here he died 
In the civil war, it was plundered and defaced ; it being the 
place whence Charles I ſet out to erect his ſtandard at Not- 
tingham. Charles II granted the manor to George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle ; but it reverting to the Crown, for 

N. | want 
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want of heirs male, King William gave it to William Earl 
of Portland, from whom it deſcended to the preſent Duke, 
who fold it to George Preſcott, Eſq. The park has been 
converted into farms. The ſmall remains of Theobald: 
(ſuch as the room where King James died) were demoliſh- 
ed, in 1765, by Mr. Preſcott, who leaſed out the ſite of it 
to a builder, and erected a handſome houſe for himſelf, 
about a mile to the ſouth of it, g | 

THEYDON BOIS, a village 14 M. v. L. to the left of 
the road to Ongar. 

THEYDON GERNON, between Theydon Bois and 
Theydon Mount, is frequently called Cooperſale, from 
a capital ſeat of that name, two miles N. of the church, 
This, and ſome of the neighbouring pariſhes, may be called 
„The Garden of Efſex,,* from the pleaſing variety of hills 
aud vales, the fertility of the ſoil, the number of villas in- 
terſperſed, and the variety of beautiful proſpects. 

THEYDON MOUNT, near 16 u. f. L. on the left of 
the road to Chipping Ongar. The church, which had 
been burnt by lightning, was rebuilt by Sir William Smyth 
Bart. In it are ſome monuments, the moſt ancient of which 
is that of Sir Thomas Smyth, an able ſtateſman, one of the 
moſt learned men of his age, and a great promoter of the 
fludy of the Greek language. Se Hill Hall. 

'THOBY PRIORY, fo called from Tobias, the firſt Ab- 
bor, is fituated in the pariſh of Mountneſſing, 22 M. F. l. 
on the road to Chelmsford. It was founded in the'reign of 
Stephen, and was granted, by Henry VIII to Cardinal 
Wolſey. It is now the property of Henry Preſcott Blen- 
cowe, Eſq. a minor, and in the occupation of John Prinſep, 
Eſq. The houſe, though ſtill a ſpacious ſtrong edifice, has 
been conſiderably reduced in fize, within a century paſt 
Some arches are ſtill landing, as monuments of its antiquity 
and original deſtination, 

t THORNDON, or HORNDON, Eaſt and Weſt, two 
ariſhes between Brentwood and Horndon-on-the-Hill. 
he Churches of Weſt Thorndon and Ingrave being both 
ruinous, the two pariſhes were united by a& of parliament, 
and a new church built, in 1734, by the father of the pre- 


ſent Lord Petre. 
_ THORN DON 
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THORNDON HALL, the magnificent ſeat of Lord 
Petre, in the pariſh of Weſt Thorndon, Efſex, The houſe, 
which was built by Paine, is ſituat d on a fine eminence, 
at the termination of an avenue from Brentwood, two miles 
long. It is built of white brick, and conſiſts of a centre 
and two wing:, connected by circular corridors. The ap- 
proach from Brent 00d is to this weſt front, which is not 
adorned with any portico or columns; but the eait front has 
a noble portico, with fix fluted piilars of the Corinthian or- 
der. The lawn falls hence in a gentle ſlope, and the pro- 
ſpect over the 'Thames into Kent 1s very fine. Tae Hall is 
a noble room, about 40 feet ſquare; richly ftuccotd, orna- 
mented with fine marble, and containing a great number 
of portraits. The drawing room, 38 feet by 26, is hung 
with green damaſk. Adjoining to this, is the library o'er 
one of the corridors ; and this is te minated by the gallery 
in which the family fit, when attending divine ſervice in the 
elegant chapel which occupies the right wing. The nobleſt 
apartment, whenever it is finiſhed, will be the grand ſaloon 
which is in the «eſt front, and is 60 fłet by 30. Among 
the paintings in this noble ſeat, are Lewis Corraro and his 
family, and Sir Thomas More and his family ; the firſt ſaid 
to be by Titian, and the ſecond by Holbein; but the ori- 
ginality of the latter is diſputed. See Walpole's Anecd. of 
Painting Vol. 1. p. 143. | 
The park is extenſive, finely-timbered, and very beau- 
tiful. The woods are large, and, for variety as well as 


of trees, are ſuppoſed to be unequalled. The meha- 
gerie Na charming ſpor. | 5 ho 
THORPE, a village in Surry, between Chertſey and 


Egham,y” Here is the ſeat of Sir Edward Blackett, Bart. 
and in his pariſh refides a living antique Mr. Wapſhot, 
a farme), whoſe anceſtors have lived on the ſame ſpot ever 
ſince the time of Alfred, by whom the farm was granted to 
Reginald Wapſhot, the anceſtor of the preſent family. 
Notwithſtanding the antiquity of this family (and can the 
Howards or Pereyyakcend higher?) their ſituation in life 
= never been elevated or depreſſed by any viciſſitude of 
ortune. | 
TILBURY, EAST, on the Thames, below Tilbury 
Fort, „ Tn this pariſh,” ſays Morant, was > 
. ö erry 
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ferry over the Thames. The famous Higham Cauſeway 
from Rocheſter by Higham, yet viſible, points out the 
place of the old ferry; and this is ſuppoſed to be the place 
where the Emperor Claudius croſſed the Thames, in pur- 
ſuit of the Britons, as related by Dion Caſſius, i. 60.“ In 
this pariſh, is a field, called Cave Field, in which 1s an ho- 
rizontal paſſage to one of the ſpacious caverns in the neigh- 
bouring pariſh of Chadwell. Of theſe Camden has given a 
| etch in his Britannia; and he deſcribes them as in a 
chalky cliff, built very artificially of ſtone, to the height of 
ten fathoms. Dr. Derham meaſured three of the moſt con- 
fiderable of them, and found the depth of one of them to 
be 50 feet, of another 70 feet, and of the third Bo feet, 
Their origin is too remote for inveſtigation, . = _ 
TILBURY, WEST, an ancient town in Eſſex, near the 
mouth of the Thames. Here the four Roman proconſular 
ways croſſed each other, and, in the year 630, this was the 
ſee of Biſhop Ceadda, or St. Chad, who converted the Eaſt 
Saxons, It is ſituated by the marſhes, which are rented by 
the farmers and grazing butchers of London, who generally 
ſtack them with Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire weathers, 
which are ſent hither from Smithfield in September and 
October, and fed here till Chriſtmas or Candlemas ; and 
this is what the butchers call right marſh mutton, In 
this pariſh is a celebrated ſpring of alterative water, 
diſcovered in 1717. When the Spaniſh armada was in 
the Channel, in 1588, Queen Elizabeth had a camp 
here, which was where the windmill now ſtands ; and 
ſome traces of it are viſible. * 
TILBURY FORT in the pariſh of Weſt Tilhary, op- 
poſite Graveſend, is a regular fortification, and may be 
termed the key to London. The plan was laid by gir Mar- 
tin Beckman, chief engineer to Charles II. It bea dou- 
ble moat, the innermoſt of which is 180 feet broad, with a 
ood counterſcarp, a covered way, ravelins, and terails. 
= chief ſtrength on the land fide conſiſts in its being able 
to lay the whole level under water On the ſide next the n- 
ver is a ſtrong curtain, with a noble gate, called the water- 
gate, in the middle; and the ditch is paliſaded, | Before 
this curtain is a platform in the place of a counterſcarp, on 
which are blazed 106 guns, from 24 to 46 pounders my 
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beſide ſmaller ones planted between them; and the baſti- 
ons and curtains are alſo planted with guns. Here is like- 
wiſe a high tower called the Block- houſe, ſaid to have been 
built in the reign gf Queen Elizabeth. 5 

TITTENHANGER, near St. Alban's, a handſome ſeat 
of the Earl of Hardwicke, the reſidence of Mrs, Crawley. 

TOOTING, UPPER, a hamlet in the pariſh of Streat- 
ham, and in the road to Ryegate, 54 M. r. 1. Among 
other handſome villas, here is the Grove Houſe, the ſeat of 
Mr. Powel. ä | 

TOOTING, LOWER, fix u. r. L. on the ſame road, 
has alſo many handſome houſes. The tower of the pariſh 
church is remarkable for being of a circular form, with a 
low ſpire. : 

TOTTENHAM HIGH CROSS, a village, 44 M. v. L. 
in the road to Ware. Among the ancient poſſeſſors of the 
manor of 'Tottenham was Robert Brace, King of Scotland, 
from whom the manor-houſe obtamed the name of Bruce 
Caſtle, which it ſtill retains. Being forfeited to the crown, 


it had different proprietors, till the year 1631, when we find 


it in the poſſeſſion of Hugh Hare Lord Coleraine. Henry 
Hare, the laſt Lord Coleraine of that family, having been 
deſerted by his wife, the daughter of John Hanger Eſq. and 
who obſtinately refuſed, for 20 years, to return to him, 
formed a connection with Miſs Roſe Dupleſſis, a French 
lady, by whom he had a daughter, bornin Italy, whom he 
named Henrietta Roſa Peregrina, and to whom he left all 
his eſtates. This lady married the late Mr. Alderman 
Townſend ; but, being an alien, ſhe could not take the 
eſtates, and the will, having been legally made, barred the 
heirs at law; fo that the eſtates eſcheated to the crown. 
However, a grant of theſe eſtates, confirmed by act of par- 
liament, was made to Mr. Townſend and his lady. Their 
ſon Henry Hare Townſend,” Eſq. fold all the eſtates, in 
1792, to Thomas Smith, Eſq. of the Clock-Houle in the 
ſame pariſh. Bruce Caſtle is partly ancient and partly mo- 


dern. Tn the houſe, to the 8. W. is a deep well, over 


which is an ancient brick tower, the upper part of which 
ſerves as a dairy, | | 3 8 
In this pariſm is an elegant brick manſion, Fa 

1 rn Wes Mount 
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Mount Pleaſant, the reſidence of Rowland Stephen- 
ſon, Eſq. r | 

The church is fituated on an eminence, almoſt ſurrounded 
by the Moſel, a rivulet, which riſes on Muſwell Hill. Over 
the porch is an apartment in which the pariſh buſineſs was 
formerly tranſacted. It is inhabited by Elizabeth Flem- 
ming, an almswoman, who has lived in it ſixty years, and, 
according to her own account, paſſed her hundredth year on 
the 17th of March 1790. The veſtry was erected in 
1697, by Lord Coleraine, who made a vault in it for him- 
ſelf and his family. It has, indeed, the appearance of a 
mauſoleum, having a dome leaded, and crowned with an 
obeliſk. | | | | | | 

At the end of Page Green, ſtands a remarkable circular 
clump of elms, called The Seven Siſters. In a brick-field 
on the welt ſide of the road, belonging to Mr, Charles Saun- 
ders, is St. Loy's well, which is {aid to be always full, and 
never to run over; and, in a field oppoſite the Vicarage 
Houſe, riſes a ſpring, called Biſhop's Well, of which 
common people report many ſtrange cures. 

In the town, has been a croſs, from time immemorial. It 
was formerly a column of wood, raiſed npon a little hillock; 
whence the village took the name of High Croſs. It was 
taken down about 200 years 50. and the preſent ſtrudure 
erected, in its ſtead, by Dean Wood, 495 

In this pariſh are three alms houſes. Of one of them, 
for eight poor people, it is remarkable, that it was erected 
by Balthazar Zanches, a Spaniard, who was confectioner 
to Philip * Spain, with whom he came over to Eng- 
land, and was the firſt that exerciſed that art in this 
country. He became a Proteſtant, and died in 1602. It 
is-ſaid that he lived in the houſe, now the George and 
Vulture Inn; at the entrance of which are fixed the arms 
of England, in a garter, ſupported by a lion and griff, 
and with the initials E. R: over another door is 1887. 
Here alſo is a free ſchool, of which, at the end of the laſt 
century, that celebrated ſcholar and antiquary, Mr. William 
Baxter, was maſter. _ 4 3-54 ne 
There is a Quaker's Meeting at Tottenham: on which 

account, many families of that perſuaſion have their coun” 


try houſes here. ; 
| TOTTERIDGE 


r / 
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TOT TERIDGE, a village, near Barnet, about ten 
u. P. I. Its fituation 1s delightful, adorned with many 
handſome houſes ; and it was greatly inhabited by the 
citizens of London ſo long ago as the reign of James I. 
Here is the houſe and park of Mrs. Lee. 

TRENT PLACE, the beautiful villa of the Earl of 
Cholmondeley on Enfield Chaſe. When that part of the 
Chaſe, which was reſerved to the Crown, in conſequence 
of the act for disforeſting it, was ſold by auction in the 
duchy court of Lancaſter, two of the lots were bought by 
Dr. Richard Jebb, who had ſucceſsfully attended the Duke 
of Glouceſter, when dangerouſly ill, at Trent, the capital 
of an imperial biſhopric at the foot of che Alps. Dr. Jebb 
converted his purchaſe into a delightful park, and erected 
this elegant villa, in imitation of an Italian loggia, with 
a muſic- room, and all the accommodations of hoſpitality. 
Bis Majeſty, on conferring the dignity of Baronet on Dr. 
Jebb, gave the name of Trent. Place to this villa, in 
grateful commemoration of that ſuperior medical ſkill by 
which the life of his royal brother had been preſerved. After 
the death of Sir Richard, the Earl of Cholmondeley pur- 
chaſed this place, together with th2 furniture, and every 
thing upon the premiſes, for 14,000 guineas. | 

TURNHAM GREEN, a village, five M. Fr. L. in the 
pariſh of Chiſwick, Here is the villa of the late Lord Heath- 


feld, the illuſtrious defender of Gibraltar, now the proper- 


ty and reſidence of Dr. Mayerſbach; and near this is the 
handſome new- built houſe of Mr. James Armſtrong. 
TWICXENHAM, a village, 10+ M. F. L., ſituated on 
the Thames, between Teddington and Ifleworth, and 
adorned with many handſome ſeats. Proceeding alon 
the river, from Teddington, the firſt is Strawberry Hill, 
the elegant Gothic villa of the Earl of Orford. The next 
15 the houſe of Sir Francis Baſſet, Bart. Below this, is Mr. 
May's beautiful little houſe, built by Mr. Hudion, the paint- 
er, the maſter of Sir Joſhua Reynolds; oppoſite the back 
of which is a ſmall houſe, with an elegant Gothic front, the 
property of Mr, Lewen. Next is the celebrated villa of 
Pop., now of the Right Hon. Welbore Ellis; adjoin ng 0 
whole gardens is Lieutenant Colonel Pechel's. Near this 
is the ſeat of Counteſs Dowager Poulett, Farther dow. ks 
v he 
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the houſe and gardens, with a terrace next the river, of Mu. 
Allanſon. All theſe houſes enjoy a pleaſing proſpect up and 
down the river, perpetually enlivened by the welt-country 
navigation, and other moving pictures on the ſurface of the 
water. Below the church is York Houſe, the ſeat of Major 
Webber. On the ſite of the late Earl of Strafford's houſe, 
Lady Anne Conolly has erected a noble ſeat. Next to this 
is the houſe of George Pocock, Eſq. the additional octagon 
room to which was built to entertain Queen Caroline at 
dinner. Below this, is the pretty box of George Hardinge, 
Efq. ſo hid by trees as hardly to be ſeen : it is called Rag- 
man's Caſtle, from a cottage that once ſtood' there, built by 
a dealer in rags, Near this is Matble Hill, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Buckinghamſhire. Farther down, is the neat houſe 
of Lady Bridget Tollemache: it is ſituated in the meadows, 
and was lately occupied by Lady Diana Beauclerk, who 
has decorated one of the rooms herſelf with lilacs and other 
flowers, ſo very natural, as to be taken at firſt ſight for 
real ones. Below this, is the houſe and extenſive grounds 
of Richard Owen Cambridge, Eſq. and next 1s Twickenham 
Park, the ſeat of Lord Frederick Cavendiſh. This leads to 
Iſleworth, which, from the entrance into the meadows at 
Marble Hill, is about a mile and a half on the bank of the 
river, oppoſite Ham Walks and Richmond Hill, and is one 
of the molt beautiful walks in England. | 

We now return to Pope's houſe and gardens. In the 
lifetime of our bard, the houſe wes humble and confined. 
Venerat oa for his m+mory has fince enlarged its dimenſions, 
The centre building oaly was the reſidence of Pope. Sir 
William Stanhope, who purchaſed it on his death, added the 
two wings, and enlarged the gardens. Over an arched 
way, Which leads to the new gardens, is a buſt of Pope in 
white marble, under which are the following lines by Earl 
Nugent : | b ITY 

The humble roof, the garden's ſcanty line, 
Ill ſuit the genius of the bard divine: 


But fancy now diſplays a fairer ſtope, 
And Stanhope's plans unfold the ſoul of Pope. 


Mr. Ellis, who married a daughter of Sir William Stan- 
hope, has ſtuccoed the front of the houſe, and adorned it in 
1 ; 


_ 
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an elegant ſtyle. The lawn has been enlarged ; and, to- 
ward the margin of the river, propped with uncommon care, 
ſtill ſtand the two weeping willows planted by Pope him- 
ſelf. They who can cheriſh each memorial upon claflic _ 
ground, will rejoice to find that theſe trees (one of which, 
excluſive of its being planted by Pope, is one of the fineſt 
trees of its kind, a vegetable curioſity) are as flouriſhing as 
ever. Not only the preſent proprietor himſelf preſerves in- 
violate the memory of Pope, but flips of this tree are annu- 
ally tranſmitted to different parts; and, in 1989, the Em- 
pre of Ruſſia had ſome planted in her own garden at Peterſ- 
urgh. - 

The once celebrated grotto is no longer remarkable but 
for having been erected under the immediate direction of 
our bard, The dilapidations of time, and the pious thefts of 
viſitors, who ſele& the ſpars, ores, and even the common 
flints, as ſo many /acred relics, have almoſt brought it to ruin. 
It no longer forms a camera obſcura ;*” nor does © the 
thin alabaſter lamp of an orbicular ſo m“ now “ irradiate 
the ſtar of looking-glaſs” placed in the centre of it. Even 
the © perpetual rill that echoed through the cavern day and 
night,” is no lon ger in exiſtence,” * 

In two adjoining apertures in the rock are placed a Ceres 
and a Bacchus, an excellent buſt ot Pope, and ſome other fi- 
gu In the right cavity, which opens to the river, by a 
mall window latticed with iron bars, our bard fat, it is ſaid, 
when he compoſed ſome of his happieſt verſes. > At the ex- 
tremity next the garden, is this inſcription, from Horace, 
on white marble. : | | 


Secretum iter et fallentis ſemita vit. 


In another grotto, which paſſes under a road to the ſtables, 
and connects the pleaſure-grounds, are two buſts, in Italian 
marble, of Sir William Stanhope and the Earl of Cheſter. 
held. In a niche, oppoſite each, is a Roman urn of exqui- 
ſite workmanſhip. Maſſes of ſtone are ſcattered round, in 
imitation of rocks; and wild plants and hardy foreſt trees 
are planted on each fide, to give a ſylvan rudeneſs to the 
ſcene. From this ſpot, after viſiting the orangery, &c. 


* See Pope's Letter to Edward Blount, Eſq. June 2, 3725. | 
Y 2 you 


„((r 


you are led to a ſmall obeliſk, erected by the filial piety of 
our poet, with this tender and pathetic inſcription ; | 


An! EDI THA, 
MaTtzrum OrriuA, 
MuLizauM AMANTISSIMA) 
Vatz! 


In the church of Twickenham, Pope and his parents are 
interred. To their memory, he himſelf ereQted a monu- 
ment : to his own, the gratitude of Biſhop Warburton 
erected another. On the outſide of the church, is a white 
marble tablet, with the following epitaph, by Miſs Pope, 
the actreſs, who was the pupil and friend of Clive: 


Sacred to the Memory - 
| Of 
Mas. CATHERINE CLIVE, 
Who died Dec. 7, 17835, 
Aged 75 Years, 

Clive's blameleſs life this tablet ſhall proclaim, 
Her moral virtues, and her well-earn'd fame. 
In comic ſcenes the ſtage ſhe early trod, 
« Nor ſought the critic's praiſe, nor fear'd his rod.“ 
In real life, was equal praiſe her due, 
Open to pity and to friendſhip too 
Ia wit ftill pleaſing, as in converle free 
From all that could afflict humanity : | 
Her gen'rous heart to all her friends was known, 
And e'en the ftranger's ſorrows were her own, 
Content with fame, ev'n affluence ſhe way'd, 
To ſhare with others what by toil ſhe ſay'd ; 
And nobly bounteous from her flender ſtore, 
She bade two dear relations not be poor! 
Such deeds on life's ſhort ſcenes true glory ſhed, 
And heav*nly plaudits hail the virtuous dead. 


A branch of the river Coln, which croſſes the great wel- 
tern road at Cranford Bridge, flows over Twickenham 
Common, iupplies Mr. Hill's gunpowder-mills and Mr, 
Winſlow's oil-mills ; and, in its courſe through Ifleworth, 
here it enters the Thames, turns the flour-mills of Mr. 
Merchant. See Marble Hill and Strawberry Hill. 

TYBURN, anciently a village, weſt of London, on the 
rivulet Tyburn, whenct it took its name. Here the * 


— 
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had nine conduits, ere&ed in 1238. Cloſe to Tyburn 
Bridge ſtood the Lord Mayor's Banqueting Houſe, to which 
it was uſual for his Lordſhip to repair with the Aldermen 
and their ladies, in waggons, to view the conduits ; after 
which they had an entertainment at the Banqueting Houſe. 
This edifice was taken down in 1737, and Tyburn is now 


only known by having been, till 1783, the place of execu- 
tion for London and Middleſex. | 


V 


VALENTINE HOUSE, the ſeat of the late Sir Charles 
Raymond, Bart. and now of Donald Cameron, Eſq. at 
Ilford, in Efſex. This houſe was given by King William 
to Mrs. Tillotſon, on the death of her huſband, the great 
and good Archſbiſhop. In a hot-houſe, here, Mr. Cameron 
has a vine, which is almoſt incredibly productive. * 
VAUXHALL, one of the ſix precincts of the pariſh of 


* The following account of this vine is taken from Mr. Gilpin's Re- 
flections on Foreſt Scenery: This vine was planted, a cutting, in 1758s 
of the black Hamburgh ſort; and as this ſpecies will not eaſily bear the 
open air, it was planted«in the hot-houſe ; though without any prepara» 
tion of ſoil, which in thoſe grounds is a ſtiff loam, or rather clay. The 
hot-houſe is a very large one, about 70 feet in the front; and the vine, 
which is not pruned in the common way, extends 200 feet, part of it run- 
ning along the ſouth wall on the outſide of the hot-houſe. In the common 
mode of pruning, this ſpecies of vine is no great bearer ; but managed as 
it is here, it produces wonderfully. Sir Charles 8 on the death 
of his lady, in 1781, left Valentine Houſe ; at which time the gardener 
had the profits of the vine. It annually produces about 400 weight of 
grapes; which uſed formerly (when the hot-houſe, I ſuppoſe, was k 
warmer) to ripen in March ; though lately they have not W 
June, when they ſell at 38. a pound, which produces about 80l. This 
account I had Gam Mr. Eden himſelf, the gardener, who planted the 
vine. With regard to the profits of it, I think it probable, from the ac- 
counts I have had from other hands, that when the grapes ripened earlier, 
they produced much more than $ol. A geatleman of character informed 
me, that he had it from Sir Charles Raymond himſelf, that, after ſup- 
plying his own table, he made 1201. a year of the grapes, and the ſame 
gentleman, who -was curious, — of the fruit-dealers, who told 
him, that in ſome years, they ſuppoſed the profits have not amounted to 
leſs than 36el. This does not contradict Mr. Eden's account, who ſaid, 
that the utmoſt he ever made of it (chat is, I ſuppoſe, when the grapes ſold 
for 4s. per pound in Jugs) was 841. At the loweſt calculation, the pro- 
fits were prodigious. The ſtem of this vine was, in the year 1789, 13 

Y 3 Lambeth 


inches in circumference. 
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Lambeth. There is a tradition, that the infamous G 
Faukes reſided in the manor-houſe of Vauxhall or Faux. 
hall, the fite of which is now occupied by Marble Hall and 
the Cumberland Tea Gardens. But there does not appear 
the leaſt ground for this tradition except the coincidence of 
names.* In the road from Vauxhall to Wandſworth, is an 
almſhouſe for ſeven poor women, founded, in 1612, by Sir 
Noel Caron. Over the gate is a Latin inſcription, im- 
porting, that it was ended in the 32nd year of his embaſſy, 
« as an eren, monument of what he owed to the 
glory of God, in gratitude to the nation, and in munif- 
cence to the poor.“ The preſent income of theſe houſes is 
281. per annum, payable out of Caron Park, the villa of 
Charles Blicke, Eſq. (excluſive of a legacy of 1, rool. be- 
ome to the almspeople, in 1773, by the Dowager 

ounte:s Gower. Theſe women mult be pariſhioners of 
Lambeth, and upward of 60 years old. They are allowed 
(which 1s a very pleaſing circumſtance) to get an addition 
to their income, if they can, by the exertions of induſtry, 
Farther on, is a fine ſpring called Vauxhall Well; which, in 
the hardeſt winter, is never known to freeze. See Lambeth, 
South. | | 

VAUXHALL GARDENS, the moſt celebrated public 
gardens in Europe, ſituated near the Thames, in the pariſh 
of Lambeth. The time when this enchanting place was 
firſt opened for the entertainment of the public is not eaſy 
to be aſcertained. In the reign of Queen Anne, it appears 
to have been a place of great public reſort ; for in the Spec- 
tator, No. 383, dated May 20, 1712, Mr. Addiſon has intro- 
duced his favourite character, Sir Roger de Coverley, as ac- 
companying him in a voyage from the Temple Stairs to 
Vauxhall. The gardens appear to have been originally 
planted with trees, and laid out into walks, for the pleaſure 
of a private gentleman.t Mr. Jonathan Tyers having taken 


* See Lyſons' Eny. of Lond. p. 323 


1 Long after we find, in the Connoiſſeur, No. 68, a vey humorous 
deſcription of the behaviour of an old citizen, who, notwithſtanding bis 
nurious diſpoſition, had treated his family here with a handiome 


upper. 


+ Sir Samuel Morland, Knight, who diſplayed in his. houſe and Bar- 
a leaſe 


dens, many whimſical proofs of his (kill in mechanics. 
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a leaſe of the premiſes in 1730, opened Vauxhall (then 
called Spring Gardens) with an advertiſement of a Ridotto 
al Freſco. The novelty of this term attracted great num- 
bers; and Mr. Tyers was ſo ſucceſsful in occaſional repeti- 
tions of the ſame entertainments, as to be induced to open 
the gardens every evening during the ſummer. To this 
end, he was at a great expence in decorating the gardens with 
paintings, in which he was aſſiſted by the humorous pencil 
of Hogarth. He likewiſe erected an orcheſtra, engaged a 
band of muſic, and placed a fine ſtatue of Handel, by Rou- 
biliac, in a 9 part of the gardens. 


The ſeaſon for opening the gardens commences ſome 


time in May, and continues till toward the end of Auguſt. 
Every evening (Sunday and Friday excepted) they are 
opened at half paſt ſix. , 


On entering the great gate, to which you are conducted 


by a ſhort avenue from the road, you pay two ſhillings for 


admittance. ' The firſt ſcene that ſalutes the eye, is a no- 


ble gravel walk, goo feet long, planted on each fide with 


a row of ſtately elms, which form a fine viſta, terminated 


by the repreſentation of a be in which is a tranſpa- 
rency, emblematic of gratitude for the liberal encourage 
ment of the public. 0 8. 


Advancing a few ſteps within the garden, we behold, to | 


the right, a quadrangle, called the Grove. In the centre, 
is a magnificent orcheſtra of Gothic conſtruction, orna- 


mented with carvings, niches, &c. The ornaments are 


pr a compoſition ſomething like plaſter of Paris, but 
nown only to the. ingenious architect who deſigned this 
beautiful object. In fine weather, the muſical entertain- 
ments are performed here by a band of vocal and inſtru- 
mental pzrformers. At the e extremity ofthis orcheſtra, 
is a fine organ; and, at the foot of it, are the ſeats anddeſks 


for the muſicians, placed in a ſemicircular form, leaving a 


vacancy at the front for the vocal performers. The concert 
is opened with inſtrumental muſic at eight o'clock, after 
which the company are entertained with a ſong ; and in this 
manner other ſongsare performed, with concertos between 
each, till the cloſe of the entertainment, which is at 


eleven. . 


In the front of a large timber building, which you ap- 
| proach 


* 
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roach from the middle of the great room, is a painted 
. called the Day Scene. At the end of the firſt 
act, this is drawn up, to exhibit the ſcene of a caſcade, with 
a very natural repreſentation of a water-mill, and a bridge, 
with a mall ks a Greenwich long ſtage, and a party of 
ſoldiers paſſing over it, all well- illuminated by concealed 
lights. At the expiration of ten minutes, it is down again, 
and the company return to hear the remaining part of the 

concert. A glee and catch, in three or four parts, are 
_ performed in the middle and at the end of the muſical bill 
of fare, which always conſiſts ot ſixteen pieces. 
In that part of the grove which fronts the orcheſtra a 
number of tables and benches are placed for the company, 
and, at a ſmall diſtance from them, fronting the orcheſtra, 

is a large pavilion of the compoſite order, built for the late 
Prince of Wales; and his grandſon, the preſent Prince, 
has often ſupped in it. The aſcent is by a double flight of 
Reps. In the ceiling are three little domes with gilt orna- 
ments, from which deſcendjthree glaſs chandeliers. Behind 
this pavilion is a drawing-room ; and to this is an entrance, 
from the outſide of the gardens, for the admittance of any 
of the royal ſamily. _ 

The grove is illuminated in the evening by about 2000 
glaſs lamps, which glitter among the trees, in addition to 
which a great number of variegated lamps are interſperſed, 
which produce a fine effect; and the groups of figures mov- 
ing about, and varying in age, dreſs, &c. give great vivacity 
to the numberleſs beauties of the place. N 

In cold or rainy weather the muſical performance is in 2 
rotundo. This rotundo, 70 feet in diameter, is on the left 
ſide of the entrance into the gardens, nearly oppoſite th 
— orcheſtra. Along the front, next the grove, is a co- 

nnade, formed by a range of pillars, under which is the 
entrance from the grove. Within this room, on the left 
hand, is the little orcheſtra, incloſed by a baluſtrade. In 
the centre of the rotundo hangs a glaſs chandelier. The 
roof of this noble room is a dome, ſlated on the outfide, and 
within reſembling a ſhell. Its roof is ſo contrived, that 
ſounds never vibrate under it; and thus the muſie is heard 


to the greateſt advantage, It is now made to Ae 
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magnificent tent, the roof of which is of blue and yellow 
filk in alternate ſtripes ; it ſeems to be e by 20 pil- 
b 


lars, repreſenting Roman faſces gilt, and bound together 
by deep roſe-coloured ribands, with military trophies in the 
intervals. The ſides of the tent being drawn up, and hang- 
ing in the form of feſtoons, the rotundo has the beautiful 
appearance of a flower garden; the upper part being 
painted all round like a ſky, and the lower part, above the 
feats, with ſhrubs, flowers, urns, and other rural decora- 
tions. At the extremity of this rotundo, oppoſite the or- 
cheſtra, is a ſaloon, the entrance of which is formed by co- 
lamns of the Ionic order, painted in imitation of ſcagliola. 
In the roof, which is arched and elliptic, are two little cu 
tas in a pecuhar taſte ; and in the ſummit of each is a ſky- 
light divided into ten compartments ; the frames in the Go- 
thic ſtyle. Each cupola is adorned with paintings: Apollo, 
Pan, and the Muſes, in one, and Neptune with the Sea 
Nymphs in the other. Above each cupola is an arch divi- 
ded into compartments ; and, from the centre of each, 
wiich is a rich Gothic frame, deſcends a large glaſs chande- 
lier. Adjoining to the walls are ten three-quarter columns 
for the ſupport of the roof. They are allo of the Ionic 
order, painted in imitation of ſcagliola. Between thefe 
columas are four pictures, in magnificent gilt frames. 
They were — by the maſterly pencil of Mr. Hay- 
man. | 

The firſt repreſents the ſurrender of Montreal, in Ca- 


nada, to General (now Lord) Amherſt. On a ſtone, at 
one corner of the picture, is this inſeription a 


POWER EX ERTE D., 
CONQUEST OBTAINED, 
MERCY SHEWN! 


MDCCLX. | Bows 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia, holding a medallion of 
his preſent Majeſty, and ſitting on the right hand of Nep- 
tune, in his chariot drawn by ſeahorſes. In the bagk- 
ground is a repreſentation of the defeat of the French fleet 
1a 1756, by Sir Edward (afterward Lord) Hawke, in 1759. 
Round the chariot of Neptune are attendant ſea nympis, 
holding medallions of the moſt diſtinguiſheg Admir m_ 
[ 


. 
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that glorious war. For that of Lord Hawke, his Lordſhip 
fat to the painter. 

The third repreſents Lord Clive receiving the homage 
of the Nabob of Bengal. | 

The fourth Ie Britannia diſtributing laurels to 
the principal officers who ſerved in that war 3 as the Mar. 
quis of Granby, the Earl of Albemarle, General (now Mar- 
quis) Townſhend, Colonels Monckton, Coote, &c. 

The entrance into this ſaloon, from the gardens, is 
through a Gothic portal, which is the beſt entrance, when 
the candles are lighted, for viewing the whole to advan: 
tage, the proſpect being uninterrupted, and a brilliant com- 
pany adding luſtre to the grandeur of the place. 

On each ſide of this entrance, on the inſide, are the pic- 
tures of their Majeſties, in their coronation robes. . 

About ſix years ago, a new room 100 feet by 40, was 
added to the rotundo. This room is now opened as a ſup- 
per room. The roof, which is elliptic, is ſupported by twp 
rows of double fluted columns, twelve on each fide. The 
ſides of this room are ornamented by landſcapes, divided 
into compartments by paintings of fluted columns, correſ- 
ponding with thoſe that ſupport the roof. In a receſs, at 
the end of this room, is placed the beautiful marble ſtatue 
of Handel, which formerly ſtood in the open gardens. He 
is repreſented, like Orpheus, playing on the lyre. This 
was the firſt great diſplay of the wonderful abilities of Rou- 
biliac, at leaſt for the public eye; a ſingular inſtance of a 
ſtatue erected to living merit. Although not ſo large as the 
life, it is very like the original. The excellence of the 
ſculpture exhibits a model of perfection both in the deſign 
and execution. In fine, this combination of rare talents in 
the perſon repreſented, and the happy idea of the ſculptor, 
gave riſe to the following well-turned compliment: 


Drawn by the fame of theſe embower'd retreats, 
See Orpheus riſen from th* Elyfian ſeats ! 

Loſt to th* admiring world three thouſand years, 
Beneath great Handel's form he re-appears. 


The grove, already .mentioned, is bounded by gravel- 
walks, and a conſiderable number of pavilions, ornamented 
with paintings from the deſigns of Hayman and Hogan: 
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and each pavilion has a table that will hold ſix or eight per- 
ſons. To give a liſt of the paintings in theſe pavilions, we 
muſt begin with our entrance into the garden. The firſt 
15 on the left hand, under a Gothic piazza and colonnade, 
formed by a range of pillars, which ſtretch along the front 
of the great room. Many years ago, a colonnade, which 
forms a ſquare, was erected in the walks round the orcheſ- 
tra. It is an admirable protection to the company, from 4 
ſhower of rain. The ſides are enriched with numberleſs 
lamps. The whole illuminations remind the reader of 
the magic repreſentations in the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment. 

The expence of this erection, which coſt 2000). was de- 
frayed by a Ridotto al Freſco. The paintings in the pa- 
vilions are, 1. Two Mahometans gazing in aſtoniſhment 
at the beauties of the place ; 2. A ſhepherd playing on his 

ipe, and decoying a ſhepherdeſs into a wood; 3. New 
iver Head, at Iflington ; 4. The game of quadrille, and 
the tea-equipage; 5. Muſic and finying ; 6. V. 
| houſes with cards; 7. A ſcene in the Mock Doctor; 8. 
An Archer; 9. Country dances round the maypole; 10. 
Thread my needle; 11. Flying the kite; 12. Pamela re- 
vealing to Mr. B's houſe-kee her wiſhes to return home z 
13. Jobſon, Nell, and the Conjurer, in the Devil to Pay; 
14. Playing at ſhuttlecock ; 15. Hunting the whiſtle ; 
16. Pamela flying from Lady Davers; 17. Falſtaff in the 
baſket ; a ſcene in the Merry Wives of Windſor ; 18. A ſea 

engagement between the Spaniards and Moors. . 
he pavilions continue in a ſweep which leads to a 
beautiful piazza and a colonnade 500 feet in length, in 
the form of a ſemicircle, of Gothic architecture, embel- 
liſhed with rays. In this ſemicircle of pavilions are three 
arge ones, called temples: one in the middle, and the 
others at each end, adorned with a dome; but the two 
latter are now converted into portals, (one as an entrance 
into the great room, and the other as a paſſage to view 
the caſcade) which are directly oppoſite to each other: 
however, the middle temple is ſtill a place for the recep- 
tion of company, and is painted, in the Chineſe taſte, by 
Riſquet, with the ſtory of Vulcan catching Mars and Ve- 
nus in a net, On each fide of this temple the adjoĩning 
| pavilion 
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pavilion is decorated with à painting; that on the right 
repreſents the entrance into Vauxhall, with a gentleman 
and lady coming to it; and that on the left, Friendſhi 
on the graſs drinking. The paintings in the other pavi- 
lions of this ſweep are landſcapes. | 

Having traverſed this ſemicircle, we come to a {weep of 
pavilions that lead into the great walk: the laſt of theſe is or- 
namented with a painting repreſenting Black- eyed Suſan re- 
turning to ſhore. | 

Returning to the grove, where we ſhall find the remain- 
der of the boxes and paintings better than thoſe heretofore 
ſeen, and beginning at the eaſt end, which is behind the 
orcheſtra, and oppofite the ſemicircle above mentioned, 
the pavilions are decorated with the following pieces : 
I. Difficult to pleaſe; 2. Sliding on the ice ; 3. Bag- 
pipes and hautboys: 4. A bonfire at Charing-Crols, 
the Saliſbury ſtage overturned, &c. 5. Blindman's buff; 
6. Leap frog; 7. The Wapping landlady, and the tars juſt 
come aſhore ; 8. Skittles. = 

a forward we ſee another range of pavi- 
lions, in a different ſtyle, adorned with paintings, and form- 
ing another ſide of the quadrangle. Theſe are, 1. The 
taking of Porto Bello; 2. Mademoiſelle Catherine, the 
dwarf; 3. Ladies angling; 4. Bird-neſting ; 5. The play at 
bob-cherry ; 6. Fallſtaff's cowardice Jetefied, 7. The bad 


family: 8. The good family; 9. The taking of a Spaniſh 
regiſter-ſhip, in 1742. | 

Next is' a ſemicircle of pavilions, with a temple and 
dome at each end, and the ſpace in front decorated with 
trees. Inthe centre, is the entrance of an anti-room, which 
leads to the Prince's gallery. This room, which was built 
in 1791, and which is opened on maſquerade: and gala 
nights only, is near 400 feet Jong, It is adorned, on 
each fide, by landſcapes in compartments, between paint- 
ings of double columns, encircled in a ſpiral form by 
feſtoons of flowers. On the fide next the entrance; are 
four receſles for the occaſional ſerving of refreſhments 3 
over each of which is a muſic gallery. At one end, is a 
fine tranſparency, repreſenting the Prince of Wales in 
armour, leaning 2gainſt his horſe, which is held by Bi- 
tannia, while Minerva is holding the helmet, * 

| | ence 
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dence fixing the ſpurs; and Fame appears above, with 
her trumpet in one hand, and a wreath of laurel in the 
other. At the oppoſite end, is a bar for the ſerving of 
tea and coffee ; at the back of which is 'a landſcape. 
When this room is opened, it is finely illuminated by a 
number of chandeliers and a profuſion of lamps. At the 
maſquerade, May 31, 1792, there were ranges of tables, 
the whole length of this room ; which very conveniently 
eccommodated ohe thouſand perſons, who ſat down to an 
elegant cold collation, and had the beſt attendance, with 
excellent wines; wh.le other parts of the company were 
well accomodated in the anti-room, &c. The anti-room, 
erected in 1792, is open every evening, for the accommo- 
dation of the company with coffee, tea, and biſcuits, till 
after the ſecond act. It is fitted up all round with Ara- 
beſque ornaments, on pannels of a white ground, between 
fluted pilaſters. - 
The remainder of the paintings in this range are, 1. 
Bird-catching ; 2. See-ſaw; 3. Fairies dancing by moon- 
light; 4. The milk-maid's garland ; 5. The kiſs ſtolen. 

Here ends the boundary of the grove on this fide; but, 
turning on the left, we come to a walk that runs along 
the bottom of the gardens : on each fide of this walk are 
pavilions, and thoſe on the left hand are decorated with the 
following paintings : 1. A northern prince and princeſs 
in a traineau. 2. Hot cockles; 3. A gypſy telling fortunes 
by the coffee-cups. 4. The cutting of flour, a Chriſtmas 
gambol; 5. Cricket. PIO ; 

On the 1 is a row of pavilions; and, at the 
extremity of this walk, is another entrance into the gar- 
dens from the road. At the other end of the walk, ad- 
joining to the Prince's pavilion, is a ſemicircle of pavilions 
ornamented with three Gothic temples. . 

From the upper end of this walk, where we concluded 
the liſt of the paintings, is a narrow viſta that runs to the 
top of the gardens : this is called the Druid's or Lover's 
Walk: on both ſides of it are rows of lofty trees, which, 
meeting at the top, and interchanging their boughs, form a 
fine verdarit canopy. In theſe trees build a number of 
nightingales, blackbirds, thruſhes, &c. whoſe ſweet harmon 
adds to the peculiar a6 od which ' theſe ſhades afford. 

8 
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'The anti-room runs acroſs one part of this walk, 
Returning to the ſpot where once ſtood the ſtatue of 
Handel, we may, by looking up the garden, behold a no- 
ble viſta, which is called the grand fouth walk, of the ſame 
ſize as that ſeen at our firſt entrance, and running parallel 
with it. This viſta is formed by lofty trees on each fide, 
and terminated by a Gothic temple, which is opened on 
gala nights, and exhibits four illuminated vertical columns 
in motion, and, in the centre, an artificial fountain: all 
which is effected by very complicated and ingenious ma- 
chinery. | ; 
In the centre of the croſs gravel walk, is a temple, the 
largeſt of the kind in England, built in 1786, by Mr. 
Smith of Knightſbridge, and brought here in three pieces 
only, though the diameter is 44 feet, and the dome is ſup- 
ported by eight lofty pillars. On the right, this walk is 
terminated by a fine ſtatue of Apollo ; and, at the extremity 
on the left, 1s a painting of a ſtone quarry in the vicinity 
of Briſtol. | | 
From our ſituation to view this painting is another gra- 
vel walk that leads up the gardens, formed on the right 
ſide by a wilderneſs, and on the left by rural downs, as 
they are termed, in the form of a long ſquare, fenced by a 
net, with little eminences in it after the manner of a Roman 
camp. There are likewiſe ſeveral buſhes, from under 
which, a few years ago, Tubterraneous muſical ſounds 
were heard, called by ſome the fairy muſic ; which putmany 
people in mind of the vocal foreſt, or that imaginary being 
called the genius of the wood ; but the damp of the earth 
being found prejudicial to the inſtruments, this romantic 
entertainment-ceaſed. The downs are covered with turh, 
and interſperſed with cypreſs, fir, yew, cedar, and we 
trees. On one of the eminences, is a ſtatue of Milton, ca! 
in lead by Roubiliac, but painted of a ſtone colour, He 1s 


repreſented ſeated on a rock, liſtening to ſubterraneous 
harmony : | 


| Me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched vaults of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown, that ſylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental oak : 


There let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream of 
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Of lively portraiture diſplayed, 
Be ſoftly on my eye-lids laid; 
And as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe 
Above, around, or underneath, 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good 
Or th' unſeen genius of the wood. 
| It PENSORK 280. 


At the upper end of theſe downs is a gravel walk, ſormed 
on cach fide by lofty trees. This walk runs acroſs the gar- 
dens, and terminates them this way. . | 

The principal parts of all theſæ walks form the bounda- 
ries of wildernefſes compoſed of trees which ſhoot to a great 
height, and are all incloſed with a rude, but ſuitable fence, 
ſomewhat in the Chineſe taſte. oy 5 

In a dark night the illuminations are very beautiful, and 
cannot fail to ſurpriſe and delight every ſuſceptible ſpecta- 
tor; but in a moon-light night there is ſomething more pe- 
culiarly pleaſing, which ſo ſtrongly affects the imagination, 
that it almoſt inſtils an idea of enchantment® 

When the muſic is finiſhed, great numbers of the com- 
pany retire to the pavilions to ſupper. To detain their vt 
litors, the proprietors have engaged a band of wind muſic 
to continue playing in the grand orcheſtra, while, at inter- 
vals, a band of Savoyards, in a ſmall moveable orcheſtra 
contribute alſo to enliven the feſtive board or the nocturnal 
promenade. This extraordinary muſic is engaged at 3 

great expence; and not one of theſe performers is permitted 
to take money, or any refreſhment, from the company. 
On gala nights, the band of the Duke of York's regiment 
of guards, dreſſed in full uniform add to the ſplendour of 
the gardens by the magnificence of military harmony; and, 
on the laſt birthday of his royal highneſs, the walk between 
the two temples mentioned above was occupied by a real 
ſtreet camp, which produced a very pleaſing effect. In a 
word, nothing is wanting that can heighten the pleaſure of 
this entertainment: every thing is ſerved in the beſt man- 
ner, and with the greateſt readineſs. » | 

About one hood nights make the ſeaſon of Vaux-' 
hall; and the average of one thouſand perſons a night 
1s ſuppoſed to make a good ſeaſon to the proprietors. 
More than 11,090 perſons have been aflembled in theſe 

| "OA garden 
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gardens at once; and of theſe, on ſo ſmall a ſpot, not lefs 


than 7000 were accommodated with proviſions and refreſh. 
ments. l 
The proprietors of this enchanting place have ſpared no 
expence, to augment or to heighten its beauties. Beſide the 
covered walks, all paved with compoſition, inſtead of clink- 
ers or gravel, almoſt all the pavilions have colonnades in 
front, ſeven feet broad, which effectually ſhelter them 
from rain; and there is a handſome waiting-room 30 
feet by 20, near the coach entrance into the pus, Me 
Here it may not be improper to ſubjoin an account of 
the proviſions and wines as they are ſold in the gardens. 


s. d, 2. d. 
Champagne — 10 A diſh of ham — = 20 
Frontiniaa — — 6 A plate of ham — 1 0 
Burgundy — — 7 A plate of beef — — 10 
Claret — — 5 A plate of collared beef — 10 
Ditto double bottle — 100 A potted pigeon — 10 
Old Hock, vintage 1748 A lettuce — — 0 6 
Ditto, vintage 1786 * A cruet of oil — — O04 
Rheniſh ' — — A lemon — — 03 
Madeira BY n A lice of bread — -. 01 
Sherry —. — A biſcuit — — on 
Calcavella — — A pat of butter — — 0 2 
Mountain — — A ſlice of cheeſe — 0 2 
Liſbon — — A tart — — — 1 0 


Old Bottled Port 


— A cuſtardgdi— — 604 
Arrack, per quart — 


A cheeſecake— — 04 
A heart-cake , — — 02 
A Shrewſbary ca — 2 
A plate of Anchovies — 

A plate of Olives — 10 


Sugar ſor a bottle 

Ditto for a pint 

Cyder — — 
Two pounds of ice — 


OOO OowWam LL an hG aac ach doo Oo00o00o50go co 
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Table-beer, a quart mug , A'cucumber — — 06 
A chicken — — A jelly _ 0 6 
A pulled chicken — Wax lights — = 14 


Upward of 14,000 lamps have been uſed, at one time, 
in the lighting of theſe gardens, which,” are every night 
illuminated with neat ſplendour. The refreſhments of tea 
and coffee, mentioned above, it is to be obſerved, are al- 


lowed without any addition to the price of admiſſion. 
| id F VERULAM, 


r | 207 
VERULAM, a town celebrated in reniote antiquity, 
was ſituated cloſe by St. Alban's. In the time of Nero 
it was a nunicipium, or town, the inhabitants of which en- 
joyed the privileges of Roman citizens. By Tacitus it was 
called Ferulamium; and, by Ptolemy, Nulamium. After 
the departure of the Romans, it was entirely ruined by the 
wars between the Britons and Saxons ; and nothing remains 
of ancient Verulam, but the ruins of walls, teſſellated pave- 
ments, and Roman coins, which are ſometimes dug up. 
The ſite of it has been long converted into corn- fields: Seges 
eſt, ubi Troja fuit. Ses St, Alban s. 

VETERINARY COLLEGE, a new and ſingular in- 
ſtitution in this country, eſtabliſhed in the year 1791, under 
the auſpices of perſons of the firſt rank and fortune in the 
kingdom. The deſign is for the improvement of farriery 
and the treatment of cattle in general; but, perhaps, it ie 
more immediately intended to promote a reformation in that 
particular branch of veterinary ſcience, called Farriery; 
and to reſcue the management and cure of diſorders inci- 
dent to horſes, and frequently the lives of thoſe truly valu- 
able animals, from the hands of the unſkilful and literate. 
It is calculated alſo to render that a reſpectable profeſſion, 
which has hithertd been conſidered a diſreputable occupa- 
tion, beneath the ſtudy and attention of men of liberal edu- 
cation. From the nature of this inſtitution, it cannot fail to”, 
be of great national utility. 

The Duke of Northumberland was the fir Pre- 
ſilent of the College. There are likewiſe, eleven Vice- 
preſidents, 24 Directors, a Treaſurer, Profeſſor, Secretary, 
and Collector. The Preſident, Vice Preſidents, and ten of 
the Directors, the Treaſurer, and Collector, are choſen 
annually, by ballot. The entire management of the Col- 
lege is ia the Council, which conſiſts of the Preſident, 
Vice- Preſidents, and Directors; ſubject to the coatroul of 
tour quarterly general meetings of the ſubſcribers. The 
College is ſituated in Camden Town, in the pariſh of St. 
Pancras, It extends in front 270 feet, and conſids of a 
houſe for the Profeſſor, and Secretary; apartments for the 
vpils ; committee- rooms, &c. Jn the plan likewiſe, was 
included an amphitheatre, a muſeum, a laboratory, a room 
tur pharmacy, an W room, a forge, very commodi- 
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ous ſtabling for 500 horſes, a ſpacious riding houſe, a bo- 
- tanical garden, &c. The depth of the building is 650 feet. 
. Fne whole is deſigned by Mr. James Burton, Architect, 
of New Bridge Street. A ſchool for the inſtruQtion of 
Pupils in the Veterinary Science is to be under the direction 
of the Profeilor ; ànd diſeaſed horſes of any deſcription, - 
are to be admitted, upon certain terms, into the infirmary, 
A volume of the tranſactions of the ſociety is to be pub- 
liſhed annua'ly, and preſented to each ſubſcriber gratis. 
The ſum of two guineas is a qualification for an annual 
member, and a ſubſcription of 20 guineas conſtitutes a per- 
petual member. ; 

UPMINSTER, a village in Eſſex, 15 M. 5. I. in the 
road to Tilbury Fort, called Upminſter, from its lofty 
fituation. Dr. Derham, author of two excellent works, 
Aſtro-Theology, and Phyſico-'Theology, was Rector here 
from 1689 to 1735. In this pariſh is a ſpring, which he 
mentions in the latter work, as a proof that ſprings have 
their origin from the ſea, and not from rains and vapours. 
This ſpring, in the greateſt droughts, was little, if at all di - 
miniſhed, after an obſervation of above twenty years, al- 
though the ponds all over the country, and an adjoining 
brook, had been dry for many months. 

Upminſter Hall, the ancient ſeat of Mr. Branfill, was 
| reg by King Harold to the Abbey of Waltham Holy 

roſs, and was the hunting-ſeat of the Abbots. 'The houſe 1s 
ſuppoſed to have been ereRedin the reign of Henry VI, and to 
be the ſame houſe that was inhabited by ſome of the Abbots, 
The ſituation is beautiful, the grounds being well wooded, 
and falling in a fine flope from - houſe, the back front of 
which commands a delightful diſtant,view of Laindon Hills 
in the ſame county, and of the high hills of Kent on the 
other fide of the Thames, of whoſe water, between them, 
a glimpſe is ſometimes caught. Here Mr. Eſdaile has a 
beauriful ſeat, called Gaines, from a manſion houſe belong- 
ing to the family of Engaine, which once ſtood on the ſame 

. 6 ' , 
” UXBRIDGE, a market town in Middleſex, 15 M. F. L. 
in the road to Oxford. Though it is independent, and 

overned by two bailiffs, two conſtables, and four head- 
roughs, it is only a hamlet to Great Hillingdon, The 


river / 
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river Coln runs through it in two ſtreams ; and, over the 
main ſtream, is a ſtone bridge. The chapel was built in 
the reign of Henry VI. This town is diſtinguiſhed by the 
whiteneſs of the bread, There are many corn-mills at a 
ſmall diſtance, and a conſiderable number of waggon-loads 
of meal are carried hence every week to London, A treaty 
was carried on here between Charles I, and the Parliament 
in 1644. The houſe in which the plenipotentiaries met is 
ſtill called © The Treaty Houſe,” and is fituated at the low- 
er end of the town, on the left hand. Near Uxbridge are 
the remains of an ancient camp. 


W. 
WALLINGTON, a hamlet of the pariſh of Beddington, 
ſituated on the banks of the Wandle. Tt is more po- 
ulous than the village to which it is a hamlet. Here is a 


conſiderable calico-printing 2 In a ſield, near 
the road, is an ancient chapel, built of flint and ſtone, now 


uſed as a cart houſe and ſtable. Its origin cannot be traced. 
The preſent proprietor would have pulſed it down, but was 


oppoſed in his intention by the pariſhioners. | 
WALTHAM ABBEY, or WALTHAM HOL 
CROSS, a market town, in Eſſex, 124 M. F. L. had its ſe- 
cond appellation from a holy croſs, ſaid to have been mira- 
culouſly conveyed here from ſome diſtant ſpot: its firſt namg 
it received from a magnificent abbey founded here, in ho- 
nour of this croſs, by the unfortunate King Harold. This 
- abbey was ſo much diflinguiſhed by a ſeries of royal and 
noble benefactors, that it was one of the moſt opulent in the 
kingdom, and its Abbot was one of the twenty-eight mitred- 
Abbots that ſat in the Great Council of the Nation. Henry 
III, to avoid the expences of a court, uſed frequently to re- 
ſide in it; in conſideration of which he granted to the tos n 
of Waltham a market and fair. At the Diſſolution, this ab- 
bey was granted to Sir Anthony Denny, from one of whoſe 
deſcendants it came, by purchaſe, into the family of Sir 
William Wake, Baronet, who had, on the ſite of it, a mo- 
dern- built ſeat, called The Abbey Houſe.” This he fold 
to James Barwick, Eſq. who pulled it down, in 1770, and 
has let the ſite, and the grounds belonging to it, to a 
gardener, | - | The 
* 
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The tower of the church was erected in the time of 
Queen Mary ; but the inſide of the church is a beautiful 
ſpecimen of the Saxon architecture. This, however, is 
only the nave of the original church; the croſs aiſles hav. 
ing extended beyond what is now the chancel ; and the 


old tower, which fell down after the Diſſolution, roſe. in 


courſe, as the centre of a croſs, A few beautiful frag- 
ments of the abbey ſtill remain, in a ſtyle of architecture 
much later than that of che church; particularly, a Go- 
thic arch, which formed the entrance. and terminated a 
noble viſta of tall trees which no longer exiſt ; and, ad- 
Joining to this gateway, is ſtilf ſtanding the porter's lodge. 
Within the precin& of the abbey is allo a celebrated tulip 
tree, ſaid to be one of the largeſt in England. 

King Harold, and his two brothers, after the battle of 
Haſtings, in which they were flain, were interred at the 
eaſt end of the ancient church, at the diſtance of 40 yards 
from the extent of the preſent ſtructure. A plain ſtone 
is ſaid to have been laid over him, with this exprefve epi- 
taph, Harold Infclix ;” and a ſtone coffin, ſaid to have 
been his, was diſcovered, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
by the gardener of Sir Edward Denny : the bones, upon 
the touch, mouldered into duſt, About three years ago, 
another coffin was found, nearly on the ſame ſpot, which 
contained an entire ſkeleton incloſed in lead. If this were 
not the ſkeleton of one of Harold's brothers, it is in vain to 
form any other conjecture.“ 


At 


/ 

* An incident occurred in this town, which is memorable as having 
been one of the principal circumſtances that led to the Reformation. It 
is related by ſeveral hiſtorians, and particularly by John Fox, who here 
compiled his celebrated Martyrology. This was the fortunate intreduc- 
tion of Dr. Thomas Cranmer, afterward Abp. of Canterbury, to the no- 
tice of Henry VIII. The King, it ſeems, had a ſmall houſe on Rome 
Land (a parcel of land near the abbey, ſo called from having been granted 
by Henry II, to Pope Alexander) to which he occaſionally reſorted for 
his private amuſements; as may be inferred from Fuller, who ſays, that 
«« Waltham bells told no tales when the King came there,“ He took 
this place in his way, when he commenced a journey to diſſipate the cha- 

rin, he felt, from the obſtructions to his divorce from Queer Catherine, 
tephen Gardiner, his Secretary of State, and Edward Fox, his Almoner, 
by whom he was accompained, ſpent the evening at the houſe of Mr. 
Creſſy, to whole ſous Dr. Cranmer was preceptor. As the divorce be- 
came the ſubje& of converſation, Cranmer obſerved, that the readiet 
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At Waltham Abbey, arè ſome powder. mills, in the hands 

of Government; ſome manufactories for printed linens, and 

ſome newly -erected buildings for the manufacture of pins, 

Which happily affords employment to a great number of 

children of both ſexes. The river Lea here forms ſeveral 
iſlands, 

WALTHAM CROSS, or WEST WALTHAM, a 
village in Herts, on the weſt fide of the river Lea, is ſi- 
tuated on the road to Ware, 114 M. r. L. It takes its 
firſt appellation from the croſs erected here by Edward ], 
in honour of his Queen Eleanor. It was a noble ſtructure, 
and round it were ſeveral effigies, with the arms of Eng- 
land, Caſtile, Leon, Poitou, &c. which are now greatly 
defaced, It is ſituated near the entrance into the pariſh of 
Cheſhunt, * | 

WALTHAMSTOW, a village in Eſſex, 5 M. . 1. 
on the road from Lea Bridge to Epping, has many hand- 
ſome houſes; particularly, Higham Hall, the ſeat of Gover- 
nor Hornby, fituated on the ſide of the road, in a line be- 
tween the houſes of Mr. Goddard and Mr. Moxon at Wood- 
ford. It was built by Anthony Bacon, Eſq. and named 
Higham Hall, from a once magnificent manſion houſe, at 
Higham Hill, near Clay Street, Which was purchaſed, by 
Mr. Bacon. Near Marſh Street, is an ancient manhon, 
the reſidence of Thomas Groſvenor, Eſq. and here are the 
ſcat and pleaſure grounds of Sir Charles Pole, Bart. 


way, either toquietthe King's conſcience, or to extort the Popes conſent, 
would be to conſult the univerſities of Europe on this controverted point. 
If they approved of his marriage with Catherine, his remorſes would, na- 
turally ceaſe : if they condemned it, the Pope would find it difficult to re- 
fiſt the ſolicitations of. ſq great a mon-rch, ſeconded by the opinion of all the 
learned men in Chriſtendom, . When the King was informed of this pro- 
wag he was delighted with it; and, with more alacrity than delicacy, 

ſwore, that, Cranmer had got the right ſow by the car.“ He ſent 


for that divine, adopted his - and ever after entertained for him 
r 


the higheſt regard. Mr. C 


* This croſs, we underſtand, is to be removed for the better preſer- 
vation of it, into Theobalds Park. An idea of peculiar ſanctity was once 
annexed to theſe crofſes, Thus Shakſpeare : ; 

She doth ſtray about 
By holy croſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays 


For happy wedlock haurs. 


y's houſe is not now to be found. 


The 
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The church of Walthamſtow is a large edifice, and con. 
fiſts of threz aiſles : that on the north ſide, built by Sir 
George Monox, Lord Mayor of London in the reign of 
Henry VIII, is called Monox' aiſle. 

WALTON, a village in Surry, on the Thames, between 
Weybridge and Moulſey. Here are the ramains of an an. 
tient camp, ſuppoſed to have been Roman ; and from this 
village runs a rampart of earth, with a trench, as far as St. 
George's Hill in the ſume pariſh. + 

Here was a curious bridge over the Thames, erected, in 
1750, by Ar. Decker. But it has ſiace been taken down, 
and a new one erected in its ſtead. In this pariſh is Apps 
Court, the ſeat of Jeremiah Hodges, Eſq ; Athley Park, the 
ſeat of Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. and the ſeat of the Earlof 
Tankerville. Sze Burwood Park. 

WALWORTH, a village in the pariſh of Newington, in 
Surry, between that and Camberwell. , It was probadly the 
birthplace of the celebrated Sir- William Walworth, the 
- ſtory of whoſe exploit in Smithfield, in killing the rebel 
; Wat Tyler, is handſomely painted on the ſign of one of the 
| public-houſes here, | 

WANDLE, or VANDAL, a river, which riſes near 
Carſhalton in Surry, and paſſing by Croydon and Mer- 
ton, falls into the Thames at Wandſworth. It is a fine 
trout ſtream; but more celebrated for the conſequence 
which Pope has given it in his © Windſor Foreſt;” 


„The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears.“ 


WANDSWORTH, 5 in Surry, five M. v. L. is 
fitaated in the road to Kingſton, near the confluence of 
the Wandle with the Thames, and between two hills call · 
ed Eaſt Hill and Weſt Hill. At the cloſe of the laſt century 
many French refugees ſettled here, and eſtabliſhed a French 
church, which is now uſed as a meeting by the methodiſts. 
The art of dying cloth has been Prack at this place, for 
more than a century, and there are two dyers here, Mr. 
Barchard and Mr. Williamſon ; the former a ſcarlet dyer. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral confiderable manufactories here: 
namely, one for bolting cloth; Mr. Henchell's iron-mills ; 
the calico-printing manufactories of Mr. Gardiner and of 


Meſſrs. Lawrence and Harris; Mr, Rigby's m 
| 0 
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for printing kerſeymeres ; Mr. Dibble's for whitening and 
preſſing ſtuffs ; Mr. Were's linſeed oil and white lead mills ; 
Mr. Shepley's oil mills; Meſſrs. Gattey's vinegar works; 
and the diſtilleries of Meſſrs. Buſh and Co. 

The tower of the church is ancient; but the church itſelf 
is a modern edifice. Beſide the ſmall cemetery contiguous 
to this, there is a more ſpacious one at Eaſt Hill, at the en- 
trance into the town from London. 

On Eaſt Hill, on the right, are the houſes of Thomas 
Tatiock, and Richard Buſh, Eſquires. Farther on, to the 
left fronted by fine tall elnis, and ſurrounded by a lar 
pleaſure- ground and gardens, is the manor-houſe, formerly 
of the family of Porter, and afterward the refiience of the 
Hon. Edward Digby, whoſe ſons, Henry, now Earl Digby, 
and Admiral Robert Digby, were born here. It is now in 
the poſſeſſion of the right honourable Sir James Sanderfon, 
Lord Mayor of London, M. P. for Malmeſbury, and Vice- 
Preſident of the Philanthropic Society. Next is the hand- 
ſome houſe of Miſs Elizabeth and Miſs Harriet Howard; 
and oppoſite this is the elegant villa of John Webſter, Eſq. 
All theſe houſes have a delightful view of the I hames, be- 
tween the bridges of Putney and Batterſea. The two | 
churches of Fulham and Putney to the left, emboſomed, as 
it were, in woods, form, with the bridge, a pictureſque appear- 
ance; and the proſpect is greatly improved by a view of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill in the front, and of Hampſtead and 
Highgate to the right. be 

On Weſt Hill, to the left, is Down Lodge, the excel- 
len: new houſe of Henry Gardiner, Eſq. To the right, is 
Welt Hill Houſe, lately the refidence of Sir George Collier, 
which is greatly enlarged and improved by Henry Goodwin 
Eſq. Farther on, to the left, is the new capital manſion, 
erected by John Anthony Rucker, Eſq. whoſe pleaſure- 
grounds are contiguous to Lord Spencer's Park at Wimble- 
don, and ſeem to,be part of it, and whoſe fine ſituation com- 
mands a view of the Thames toward London, as well gs of 
the delightful country toward Merton, Tooting, Dulwich, 
Sydenham, and Shooter's Hill. A little farther, to the 
night, facing Putney Heath, is the handſome villa of Philip 
De Viſme, Eſq. | | : 


Here is a Quaker's meeting-houſe, rebuilt in 1787, and Tl 
9 two 
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two ſchools for children of that perſuaſion; at one of which, 
that excellent citizen, ſenator, and magiſtrate, Sir John 
Barnard, received his education. f 

In Garret Lane, between this village and Tooting was 
formerly a mock election, after every general election, of a 
Mayor of Garret, to which Mr. Foote's dramatic piece of 
that name gave no ſmall celebrity. A 

WANSTED, a village, fix Mu. r. L. on the ſkirts of Ep- 
ping Foreſt, is adorned with ſeveral villas; among which, 
that of George Bowles, Eſq. is diſtinguiſhed far extenſive 
pleaſure-grounds, - But theſe are all eclipſed by the mag- 
nificence of Wanſted Houſe. 

In 1787, the foundation of a beautiful church was laid 
here by Sir James Tylney Long, Bart. and was finiſhed in 
1790. Simplicity and neatneſs were aimed at in this rural 
* temple, by the architect, Mr. Thomas Hardwick. The 
portico is of the Doric order; and the cupola ſupported by 
eight Ionic columns. The whole of the external part ofthe 
edifice is faced with Portland ſtone. The internal order is 
Corinthian, The pavement of the church, remarkable for 
its beauty and neatneſs, was brought from Painſwick in 
Glouceſterſhire : that of the chancel is of the ſame kind of 
ſtone, intermixed with black marble dots. The window of 
the chancel is of ſtained glaſs; the ſubject, Our Saviour 
bearing the Croſs : the circular windows, at the eaſt end of 
the galleries, are alſo of ſtained glaſs ; that, on the right of 
the altar, being the royal arms; and the correſpondent one, 
the arms of the Patron, Sir J. T. Long. Theſe ſtained win- 
dows were executed by Mr. Eginton of Birmingham. The 
pews in the church are of wainſcot ; and, in the chriſtening 

ew, is a font of excellent workmanſhip in artificial ſtone. 
In the chancel is a monument 'of white marble (removed 
from the old church) to the memory of Sir Joſiah Child. 
The ground on which the church was erected, was given 10 
the pariſh, by Sir J. T. Long, out of his own Park; from 
this pious motive, that the remains of the perſons interred 
in the old church and churchyard might not be diſturbed, 
and that divine ſervice might continue, without intefruption 
while the new ſtructure was ereCting. | 

WANSTED HOUSE, the magnificent ſeat and exten- 
ve park and gardens of Sir James Tylney Long, Baronet, 

i M. F. 
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M. P. for Wilts, and Hereditary Warden of Epping Foreſt. 
The ancient manor was granted, by Edward VI, to Robert 
Lord Rich. He fold it to Robert Dudley Earl of Leiceſter, 
who, in 1578, entertained Queen Elizabeth here. Reverting 
to the Crown, King James gave it to Sir Henry Mildmay, 
who having been one of the Judges of Charles I, it was 
forfeited. Charles II gave it to the Duke of York, who 
{old it to Sir Robert Brooks. Of the repreſentatives of this 
gentleman it was purchaſed by Sir Joſiah Child, Bart. a 
conſiderable merchant, author of ſome valuable commercial 
tracts, and grandfather to the late Earl T'yIney, from whom 
it deſcended to his nephew, the preſent proprietor, 

Sir Joſiah Child planted a great number of trees in ave- 
nues leading to the ſite of the old manfion. His ſon laid out 
ſome extenſive grounds in gardens ; and, after theſe were 
finiſhed, he employed the celebrated Colin Campbell, to 
build the preſent ſtructure, which is caſed with Portland ſtone, 
and is upward of 260 feet in length, and 70 in depth. It is 
one of the nobleſt houſes in Europe ; and its grand front is 
thought to be as fine a piece of architecture as any in Italy. 
It conſiſts of two ſtories, the baſement and the ſtate ſtory. 
It is adorned by a noble portico of fix Corinthian columne. 
In the tympanum of this portico (which we aſcend by a 
double flight of ſteps) are the family arms ; and, over the 
door which leads into the Great Hall, is a medallion of the 
architect. | 

The Great Hall is 53 feet by 45. On the ceiling are 
Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night, by Kent. - The 
pictures are, Mr; Kent, the Painter; and three by Caſali, 
the ſubjects Conolanus, Porſenna, and Pompey taking 
leave of his Family. This hall is alſo decorated by two 
antique ſtatues of Agrippina and Domitian; four ſtatues 
of Poetry, Painting, Muſic, and Architecture; and four 
vaſes. We then enter | 

A Dining Room, 27 feet ſquare ; the pictures, St. Francis; 
a Madonna; a Ruin; and fix Family Portraits. 5 

4 Drawing Room, 27 feet ſquare; the pictures, a Magda- 
len; Herodias ; and a Madonna. 

A Bed Chamber, 24 feet by 20 : it has five Views, and a 
beautiful cheſt inlaid with. mother of pearl. | 
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In a Light Cliſet adjoining, are three Madonnas; and lu 
another light cloſer, two pictures, 8 

Theſe rooms form the front line to the left of the Hall; 
returnin 17 which, we enter the ſuite of apartments to the 
- right, Firſt, | 

A Dining Room, 25 feet ſquare. On the ceiling are paint- 
ed the Seaſons ;z and the pictures are, Lord Chief J uſtice 
Glyn and his Family, Lely ; a Holy F amily; three Land- 
ſcapes; and two Ruins. | 

A Drawing Ro:m, zo feet by 25; the ceiling painted with 
the ſtory of Jupiter and Semele : the pictures, three flower- 
pieces, by Baptiſt, The chimney-picce is elegant: an eagle 

tiking up a ſnake, in white marble, 1s let into the centre of 
it: this is the family creſt, | 

A Bcd Chamber, 25 feet by 22 ; the pictures, Apollo and 
Narciſſus; Satyrs; Cupids ; a Madonna; and St. John and 
the Infant Jeſus, 

The Bail Room, 75 feet by 27, extends the whole depth of 
the houſe : it is ſplendidly fitted up with gilded ornaments 
of all kinds, in the taſte of that period; and hung with tape- 
ſtry, in to compartments, the ſubjects Telemachus and Ca- 
ly pio, and one of the Battles of Alexarider. Over the chim- 
ney, is Portia, by Scalken. From this room we enter the 
ſuite of apartments in the back front. Firſt, 

Bed Chamber, 27 feet by 22; the pictures, Venus 
Sleeping, Adonis Sleeping ; Venus and Pſyche ; and Di- 
ana and Endymion. 

A Dreſſing Room, 27 feet by 25: it has four Landſcapes, 

Anti-Chamber, 40 feet by 27: it has ſeven pictures of 

Ruins, and is ornamented with a curious cabinet, a chimney 
piece of white marble, and marble tables. 
A Saloon, 30 feet ſquare ; over the white marble chim- 
ney- piece, is a picture of Pandora, by Nollikens, father of 
the preſent ſculptor of that name: and this room is adorned 
with three ſtatues ; nameiy, Apollo, antique; Flora, Wilton; 
and Bacchus, Ditto. 

4 Dining Room, 40 feet by 27: the pictures, Alexander 
directing Achilles to paint Campaſpe, Caſali; the Conti - 
nence of Scipio, Ditto; Sophoniſba taking Poiſon, Ditto; 
two Landſcapes; and three Ruins. 

A Drawing Room, 27 feet ſquare: it is adorned with the 
picture of Angelica and Medora, by Caſali. 4 
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A Bed Chamber, 27 feet by a1: it is hung with rich figur- | 


ed velvet: the bed the ſame, and lined with a white Indian 
ſatin, trailed with coloured flowers and Chineſe figures. In 
this room is a picture of Kuins. 

A Dreſſing Room, 26 feet by 18; it has a picture by 
Nollikens. | 

Under the Great Hall is a noble arcade, from which 
we enter a common Dining Parlour, 40 feet by 35, and 
hence into a Breakfaſt Room, 32 feet by 25, ornamented 
with prints by the moſt eminent maſters, pafted on a ſtraw- 
coloured paper, with engraved borders. 6 

In the avenue leading from the grand front of the houſe 
to Laytonſtone, is a circular piece of water, which ſeems 
equal to the length of the front. There are no wings to the 
houſe, although they were included in the original delign. 
On each fide, as we approach the houſe, is a marble ſtatue; 
that on the left, Hercules, and the other Ompaale ; and 
hence, to compenſate, as- it were, for the detect of wings, 
obeliſks and vaſes extend alternately to the houſe. The 
garden front has no portico, but a pediment, enriched with 
a bas-relief, and ſupported by {ix three-quarter columns. 
From this front is an eaſy deſcent, througa a fine viſta, to, 
the river Roding,* which is formed into canals; and, be- 
yond it, the walks and wilderneſſes riſe up the hill, as 
they ſloped. downward before. Highland Houſe, the ele- 
gant ſeat of Iſaaę Currie, Eſq. built of ſtone, forms a beau- 
tiful termination to the viſta. Among other decorations of 
the gardens is a curious grotto. 

Mr. Young, in his Six Weeks Tour,” obſerves, that 
* Wanſted, upon the whole, is one of the nobleſt houſes in 
England. The magnificence of having four ſtate-bed cham- 
bers, with complete apartments to them, and the ball- room, 
are 1 to any thing of the kind in Houghton, Holk- 
am, Blenheim, and Wilton. But each of theſe houſes is 
ſuperior to this in other particulars; and, to form a com- 
plete palace, ſomething muſt be taken from all. In reſpect 
to elegance of chit die. Wanſted is ſecond to Holkam. 
What a building would it be, were the wings added, ac- 
cording to the firſt deſign !” 1 oa 

WARE, a market town in Herts, on the great north 
road, and on the river Lea, 21 M. F. L. In 1408, the 
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town was deſtroyed by a great inundation ; and ſluices and 
wears being made in its river to preſerve it from future 
floods, Camden ſuppoſes, that it hence acquired the name 
of Ware. The church is large, in the form of a croſs, and 
has a gallery erected by the Governors of Chriſt Hoſpital in 
London; but the ſchool, which was for the younger chil- 
dren of that hoſpital, is removed to Hertford. Here is a 
conſiderable market for corn; and 5000 quarters of malt 
and other corn are frequently ſent in a week to London, by 
the barges, which return with coals. 

In the vicinity of Ware are ſeveral good ſeats ; of which 
the principal are Ware Park, the ſeat of Thomas Hope Byde, 
Efq. Cold Harbour , the ſeat and park of T. Caſwell, Eſq. 
Blakesware and Gilſton Park, the featsof William Plumer, 
Eſq. who reſides in the latter; Bury Park, the feat of Job 
Tiger, Eſq. and New Hall, the ſeat of William Leake, Eſq. 
See Amabell. 

WARE PARK, the ſeat of T. H. Byde, Eſq. beauti- 
fully ſituated upon a hill, riſing above the rich vale, termi- 
nated by Ware and Hertford. The park has all the advan- 
tages which reſult from inequality of ground, abundance of. 
water, fine plantations, and a rich circumjacent country. 
In the beginning of the laſt century, this was the ſeat of Sir 
Henry Fanſhaw, whoſe garden Sir Henry Wotton calls“ a 
delicate and diligent curioſity, without parallel among fo- 
reign nations.” 

VARLEYS, the beautiful ſeat and park of Mr. Urquhart, 
two miles N. E. of Waltham Abbey. 

WATFORDO, a market town in Herts, 14 M. v. L. upon 
the Coln, where it has two ſtreams that run ſeparately to 
Rickmanſworth. See Caſbiobury and Ruffe Farm. 

' WATTON WOOD HALL, an elegant feat, five miles 
from Hertford, built by the late Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
Bart. The park is planted with great taſte; and a beautiful ri- 
vulet called the Rib, which runs through it, 1s formed into 
a ſpacious canal, with iſlands for the haunts of ſwans. This 
eſtate was ſold, in 1792, to Sir H. G. Calthorpe, Bart. 

WELWYN, a village in Herts, 25 M. F. L. in the road 
to Bedford. Of this place, the celebrated Dr. Young was 
Rector, and here was the ſcene of his melancholy, but 
pleaſing effuſions, © The Night Thoughts.“ 
| WESTCOMB 
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WESTCOMB PARK, in the pariſh of Greenwich, - 
was the manor of Mr. Lambard, author of the Perambu- 
lation through Kent.” It came, after a ſucceſſion of differ- 
ent proprietors, into the poſſeſſion of the late Earl of Pem- 
broke. This nobleman, whoſe tine taſte and ſkill in ar- 
chitecture have been juſtly celebrated, pulled down the old 1 
houſe, which ſtood on the ſpot now occupied by the ſtables, 
and rebuilt it in its preſent ſituation, about the year 1732. 
Of Lord Pembroke it was purchaſed by Charles third Duke 
of Bolton, who reſided here, upward of twenty years, with 
Miſs Lavinia Fenton (the celebrated Polly Peachum) whom 
he married in 1751; and who continued here, as Ducheſs 
Dowager of Bolton, from 1754, till her death in 1760, 
when this ſeat became the property of her ſon, the Rev. Mr. 

Powlett. After her death it was ſucceſſively occupied b 
Lord Clive, the Marquis of Lothian, the Ducheſs of Athol, 
and Mr. Halliday, the Banker, whoſe widow now reſides 
in it. The.houſe is highly finiſhed with carving and rich. 
ceilings. "The wainſcot and chimney-pieces appear to be of 
an older date, and were probably. brought from the ancient 
manſion. The principal beauty of Weſtcomb Park is the 
terrace, near the houſe, which, in the Duke of Bolton's 
time, was kept, no doubt, in ſmooth and proper order. 
The proſpect it commands of Shooter's Hill, | lad the ſum- 
mit to the baſe, and of a long extent of the river, which 


terminates in ſeveral windings under Charlton Wood, is 
beautiful and magnificent. e 


WESTERHAM, a market town, 214 M. r. L. in the 
road to Eaſt Grinſtead. Near this place is the noble ſeat 
of John Ward, Eſq: called Squirries. It ſtands on a ſmall 
eminence with reſpect to the front; but, on the back of the 
edifice, the ground riſes very high, and is divided into ſe- 
veral ſteep ſlopes. Near the houſe are ſome woods, through 
which are cut ſeveral ridings. On the other fide of the hi l, 
behind the houſe, ariſe nine ſprings, which, uniting their 
ſtreams, form the river Darent. Near this place alſo is 
Hill Park, the ſeat of John Cotton, Eſq; famous for its fine 
caſcades, formed by the Darent. a 8 

Weſterham is celebrated as the birthplace of that emi- 
nent defender of civil and religious libecty, Dr. Hoadly, 
Bp. of Wincheſter. Here alſo General Wolfe was born: 
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he is buried in the church; and on his monument is this 


inſcription: . 


Son of Colonel Edward Wolfe, and 
Henrietta his wife, 
Was born in this pariſh, January 2, 1727 
And died in America, Sept. 13, 1759, 
Conqueror of Quebec. 
While George in ſorrow bows his laurel'd head, 

And bids the artift grace the ſoldier dead; 
We raiſe no ſculptur'd trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth, the faireſt in the liſts of fame: 
Proud of thy birth, we boaſt th' auſpicious year 
Struck with thy fall, we ſhed the general tear; 
With humble grief inſcribe one artleſs ſtone, 
And with thy matchleſs honours date our own, 


WEY, the principal river in Surry, riſes in Hampſhire, 
and, after paſſing Guilford, flows on to the Thames, which 


it joins near Chertſey. Pope, in his Windſor Foreſt, thus 
characterizes this river, 


The chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave. 


WEYBRIDGE, a village in Surry, four miles from 


Hampton Court, took its name from a bridge formerly ere&- 
ed here over the river Wey. In this village are Say's 


Place, and Brooklands, the feats of Mr. Payne, See Oat- 


lands, Ham Farm, and Woburn Farm. fad 
WHITCHURCH, or LITTLE STANMORE, near 
Edgware, is celebrated for the magnificent ſeat built here 
5 firſt Duke of Chandos, The church, which is an 
elegant little ſtructure, contains all that now remains of the 
magnificence of Canons. The body of it was built by the 
Duke, who would have erected a new tower alſo; but the 
pariſhioners having ſold their bells, in expectation that this 
munificent nobleman would provide a new ſet, his Grace 
took ſuch offence at this circumſtance, that he would pro- 
ceed ro farther in his deſign, than decorating the inſide. 
The organ is placed at the eaſt end of the church, in a re- 
ceſs behind the altar, and not much elevated above it: it 
is viewed through an arch, ſupported by Corinthian co- 
lamns, and forming an opening over the * 
a | whi 
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which produces a fine effect. The ſides of the church are 
enriched with ar of various ſubjects from the Old and 
New Teſtament; and, at the weſt end, is a gallery, which 
was erected for the uſe of the Duke and his family. There 
is likewiſe an elegant chamber, containing monuments of 
the Brydges family. Paſſing through an antichamber, 
which communicates immediately with the church, it 1s ap- 
proached by a flight of ſteps, and immediately in view at 
the entrance, appears the coſtly monument of The Grand 
Duke” and his two firſt wives. See Canons and Edgware. 
 WHITTON, a hamlet of the pariſh of Twickenham, 
adjoining to Hounſlow Heath. Here Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the celebrated painter, built a handſome houſe, adorned 
with extenſive plantations, which have been much enlarged 
and improved by the preſent proprietor, Samuel Prime. 
Eſq. In this houſe Sir Godfrey acted as a Juſtice of the 
Peace; and here he died in 1717. "uh 

WHITTON DEAN, in the ſame hamlet, the ſeat of 
Mrs. Campbell. ; 

WHITTON FARM, in the ſame village, the ſeat of 
Mr. Aylmer. 

WHIT TON HOUSE, in the ſame place, the ſeat of 
9 Goſtling, Efq. See the next Article. 

WHITTON PLACE, the ſeat of Sir William Chams+ 
bers, Knight of the Swediſh Order of the Polar Star, was 
built by Archibald third Duke of Argyle. The ſpot now 
occupied by the pleaſure-grounds conſiſted partly of corn- 
fields, and partly of land taken from Hounſlow Heath, 
To this nobleman, we are principally indebted for the in- 
troduction of foreign trees and plants, that contribute eſ- 
ſentially to the richneſs of colouring ſo peculiar to our mo- 
dern landſcape; and, in forming his plantations at Whit- 
ton, his Grace diſplayed great elegance of taſte, although 
the modern art of gardening was, at that time, in a ſtate of 
infancy. He planted a great number of cedars, firs, and 
other evergreens, which now make a majeſtic and venerable 
appearance, and are ſome of the fineſt to be found in this 
country. He likewiſe built a noble conſervatory, in which 
he formed one of the beſt collections of exotics in England. 
Theſe are no longer to be ſeen; but of their number and 
value, ſome idea may be conceived, when it is conſidered 
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that this very conſervatory was ſufficiently large to be con- 
verted into an elegant villa, now in the poſſeſſion of George 
Goſtling, Eſq. After the death of the Duke, this place 
underwent great revolutions, and had many proprietors. 
At laſt, after 8 been long neglected, it came into 


the eren, of Mr. ons father, who converted the 
conſervatory into a villa for himſelf; and, having divided. 
the pleaſure-grounds into two parts, ſold the principal houſe, 
with the grounds allotted to it, to Sir William Chambers. 

In his improvements of this delightful ſpot, Sir William 
Chambers appears to have had in contemplation the deco- 
rations of an Italian villa. Temples, ſtatues, ruins, and an- 
tiques, are interſperſed throughout. In one part appears 
the imitation of ſome ancient Roman baths; and in ano- 
ther, a modern temple of ZAſcuiapius, erected in compli- 
ment to the Rev. Dr. Willis, to whoſe ſkill, under the Pi- 
vine Bleſſing, we are indebted for the happy reſtoration of 
our beloved Sovereign to health, in the ever-memorable 


year 1789. In gold letters, over the door, is the following 
inſeription: 


EASCVLAPIO SALV. AVG. RESTITVIT SAE. 
MDCCLXXXIX. 


The houſe is fitted up with valuable pictures, ancient 
marbles, original drawings, &c. There is alſo an excellent 
library, in which, in particular, are included the moſt va- 
luable books in ancient and modern architecture. 

WICKHAM, WEST, a pariſh in Kent, between Croy- 
don and Bromley, containing two villages : the one, at a ſmall 
diſtance after having paſſed Wickham Green from Becken- 
ham; and the other, about a mile farther ta the ſouth. In 
the former is the ſeat of Richard Jones, Eſq. In the latter are 
the church, and the ancient manor-houſe, called Weſt 
Wickham Court, the property of John Farnaby, Eſq. In 
this houſe lived the celebrated Gilbert Weſt, author of 
« Obſervations. on the Reſurrection of Chriſt.” Here he 
devoted himſelf to learning and piety ; and, “ here,” ſays 
Dr. Johnſon, © he was very often viſited by Lyttelton and 
Pitt, who, when they were weary of faction and debates, 
uſed, at Wickham, to find books and quiet, a decent table, 
and literary converſation, There is at Wickbam a 4 5 
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made by Pitt; and, what is of more importance, at Wick- 
ham Lyttelton received that conviction, that produced his 
« Diſſertation on the Converſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. 
Paul.” In a ſummer-houſe, Mr. Weſt placedithe following 
;nſcription, in imitation of Auſonius Ad Villam:“ 


Not wrapt in ſmoky London's ſulp hurous clouds, 
And not far diſtant, ſtands my rural cot: 
Neither obnoxious to intruding crowds, 

Nor for the good and friendly too remote, 


And when too much repoſe brings on the ſpleen, 
Or the gay city's idle pleaſures cloy ; 

Swift as my changing wiſh, I change the ſcene, 
And now the country, now the town enjoy. 


WICKHAM, EAST, a village in Kent, ten M. F. L. 
to the left of the road to Dover. Near the church is an an- 
cient houſe, once the reſidence of the Leighs, but for many 
years uninhabited. Here alſo is the handſome modern 
ſeat of J. Jones. Eſq. 

WIDBURY HILL, near Ware, +» celebrated by Mr. 
Scott, for the proſpect it commands, vhich, on a fine even- 
ing, he obſerves, is beautiful beyond --ſcription. 


— 


My roving fight 
Purſues its pleaſing courſe o'er Widbury's mount, 
Wich that fair creſcefht crown'd of lofty elms, 
Its own peculiar bodlt. Au wz11 


WIDFO RP, a village in Herts, near Hoddeſdon. In 
this pariſh, on a hill to the weſt of the river Lea, are two 
burrows, ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by the Danes, 

| in memory of ſome battle. | A 
. WILDERNESS, near Sevenoaks, the ſmall ſeat and park 

of Viſcount Bayham. * 

WILLINGALE, DOE and SPAIN, two pariſhes in 
Eſſex, between Chelmsford and Fifield ; of which it is re- 
markable, that they have each a church, almoſt cloſe toge- 
ther, in one churchyard. | | 

WILTON PARK, the elegant ſeat of Mrs. Dupré, near 
Beaconsfield in Bucks. It is built of Portland ſtone, in a 
very beautiful fituation. 


WIMBLEDON, a village, in Surry, on a fie heath, 
ven 
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ſeven miles S. W. of London. The manor here, Whick 
included that or Mortlake, belonged formerly to the ſee of 
Canterbury, and was exchanged by Abp. Cranmer, ſor other 
lands, with Henry VIII. We find it afterward ſucceſſively, 
by grant, ſettlement, purchaſe, or inheritance, the property 
or reſidence of Thomas Cromwell Earl of Eſſex, Queen 
Catherine Parr, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Sir Thomas Cecil, 
afterward Earl of Exeter; of his father, the great Lord 
Burleigh, when Sir William Cecil; Edward Cecil Viſcount 


Wimbledon, Queen Henrietta Maria ;* General Lambert, 


the famous parliamentary General; F Queen Henrietta 
Maria, after the Reſtoration ; George Digby Earl of Briſ- 
tol ; the Duke of Leeds, Sir 3 A Janſſen, Bart. and 
Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough. Her grace pulled down 
the old manſion houſe (a magnificent- ancient edifice, built 
in 1588, by Sir Thomas Cecil) and rebuilt it on or near 
the old fite, after a deſign of the Earl of Pembroke's. She 
left it to her grandſon John Spencer, Eſq. whoſe ſon, the 
late Earl Spencer, formed here one of the fineſt parks in 


England, It contains about 1,200 acres, and is adorned with . 


fine plantations, beautiful declivities, and a ſheet of water, 
containing 50 acres. The eminences in this park preſent 
many varied and delightful points of view—Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, Highgate, the Metropolis (in which may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed his Lordſhip's houſe in the Green Park), Nor- 
wood, and Epſom Downs. No leſs than 19 pariſh churches 
may be counted in this proſpect, excluſive of thoſe of 
London and Weſtminſter. This park has been enlarged by 
a conſiderable piece of ground, taken from that part of the 
heath which is in the pariſh of Wandſworth, for which his 
lordſhip pays gol. a year to that pariſh. 'The houſe was 
burnt down in 1785, and the ſite of it is now covered 
with verdure; but ſome of the offices, that were at a 
diſtance from the houſe, ſerve for the occaſional reſidence 
of his Lordſhip. ; | 


* That unfortunate monarch, Charles I, was fo little aware of his im- 
nding fate, that a few days before he was brought to trial, he ordered the 
Eds of ſome Spaniſh melons to be ſown in his garden at Wimbledon. 


+ When diſcarded by Cromwell, he turned floriſt here, and had the 
fineſt tulips and gilliflowers that money could procure: he likewiſe e. 
gelled in painting flowers, 
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On the eaſt ſide of Wimbledon Common, is a ſeat, 
lately the property of M. de Calonne, Comptroller General 
of the Finances of France, before the Revolution in 1789. 
The plantations, which contain upward of 70 acres, join 
Lord Spencer's; and M. de Calonue, when he purchaſed this 
place of Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Eſq. laid the foundation 
of a ball· room and two tea- rooms; but he ſold the eſtate, in 
September 1792, for 1 5oοl. to Earl Gower. | 

Near the church, is the elegant villa of William Beau- 
maris Ruſh, Eſq. which has likewiſe fine pleafure-grounds, 
and commands ſome extenſive views. 

On the ſouth fide of the Common, is a neat villa, of. 
which the Duke of Newcaſtle has a long leaſe ; and, next 
to this, is Wimbledon Lodge, a new and elegant houſe, 


built by Gerard De Viſme, Eſq. 


On the weſt fide of the Common are two good houſes, 
both in the occupation of the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas, 
and the pretty villa of Abraham Aguelar, Eſq. | 

In the lane leading to Kingſton is Proſpect Place, the 
ſeat of James Meyrick, Eſq. adjoining to which is the hand- 
ſome villa of Samuel Caſtell, Eſq. Both theſe have beauti- 
ful pleaſure-grounds, and command delightful views of 
Epſom Downs and all the country adjacent.—There are ſe- 
veral other good houſes on the Common. 

„ Tus nag church was rebuilt in 1788 with greyſtock 
bricks. It is fitted up in the Grecian ſtyle ; has galleries 
on the north, weſt, and ſouth ſides; and is ornamented 
with a ſmall tower and ſpire of ſtone, which have a light 
and pleaſing effect.“ The contributions of the inhabitants, 
on this occaſion, were ſo liberal, that the whole was com- 
pleted, without the neceffity of recurring to Parliament, 
or to a brief ; and it ought to be recorded, to his honour, 
that Mr. Levi, the Jew, then of Proſpect Place, was one of 
the moſt conſiderable ſubſcribers. At one corner of the 
churchyard, is a ſepulchre of brick and ſtone, for the fami- 


ly of Benjamin Bond Hopkins, Eſq. The entrance, which | 


* The chancel, however which ſeems to be of the 14th yer 
underwent no alteration. In it are ſome remains of painted glaſs; _ 
particularly, in the north window. St. John the wort, St Chriſtopher, 
and a Cruſader completely armed. On the S. fide is a ſmall chapel 
or aille, for the interment of Lord Wimbledon's family. | 
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is on the outſide of the churchyard, is by a flight of flepy 


into a ſunk area, fenced in by iron rails. We then enter 
an apartment, illuminated by the door, and a ſmall window 
on each fide, which are all grated; and oppoſite the door 
are four rows of horizontal niches, above each other, being 
16 in the whole. Five of theſe are filled with each a rela- 
tion of Mr. Hopkins', and the entrance, of courſe, cloſed 
up with marble, on which is inſcribed the name, &c. In 
the churchyard is the tomb of Joe Hopkins, Eſq. celebrated 
by Pope as Vulture Hopkins: he died in 1732. See Page 
182, Note. | 

At the S. W. angle of Wimbledon Common, is a circu- 
lar encampment with a ſingle ditch, including a ſurface of 
ſeven acres; the trench very deep and perfect. Camden, 
who ſays that this camp was called, in his time, Benſbury, 
is of opinion, that this was the fite of a battle between 
Ceaulin, King of the Weſt Saxons, and Ethelbert, King 
of Kent, in which the latter was defeated ; and which 1s 
ſaid to have been fought in 568, at a place called Wiban- 
dune. On the ſame common, near the village, is a well 
the water of which is never known to freeze. 

At Wimbledon are the copper mines of Meſſrs. Henckell, 
Mr. Coleman's calico-printing manufactory, and Meflrs. 
Wall's manufactory of japan ware. 

WINDSOR, NEW, a borough and market town, in 
Berks, 22 M. F. L. ſituated on the Thames. In the grant of 
it to the monks of Weſtminſter, by Edward the Confeſſor, 
it is called Windleſhora, which ſignifies a winding ſhore 
and hence the derivation of its reſent name. The Abbot 
of Weſtminſter exchanged it with William I, for other lands. 
Edward I, in 1276, made it a free borough, and reſided 
here. Windſor ſoon became a place of great reſort. The 
corporation conſiſts of a Mayor and 3o Brethren, 13 of 
whom are ſtyled Benchers ; and ten of theſe Benchers have 
the title of Aldermen, out of whom the Mayor is annually 
choſen. The town is well pores and lighted; an act of 

arliament, for that purpoſe, having been obtained in 1769. 
he Guildhall, is a brick ſtructure, with arcades of Port- 
land ſtone, erected in 1686. In a niche, is the ſtatue of 
Queen Anne, with an adulatory Latin inſcription, in which 
the ſculptor is told, that“ a reſemblance of Anna is not to 
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be given by his art ; and that if he would exhibit her like- 
neſs, he muſt attempt a godde/s. In another niche, is a 
ſtatue of her conſort, Prince George of Denmark, with a 
Latin inſcription, in which he is ſtyled * a hero, whom ſu- 
ture ages muſt reyere.” The pariſh church is a large an- 
cient ſtructure. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, the moſt delightful palace of 
our Sovereigns,. was built by William the Conqueror, 
on account of its pleaſant ſituation, and as a place of ſe- 
curity. It was enlarged by Henry I. Our ſucceeding 
monarchs reſided in the fame caſtle, till Edward III, who 
was born 1n it, cauſed the ancient building to be taken 
down, (except the three towers at the weſt end of the lower 
ward) erected the preſent ſtately caſtle, and St. George's 
chapel ; incloſed the whole with a rampart of ſtone ; and in- 
ſtituted the order of the Garter. The rebuilding of the 
caſtle was 88 under the direction of the celebrated 
William of Wykeham, afterward Bp. of Wincheſter. Great 
additions were made to it by Edward IV, Henry VII, 
Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Charles II. This laſt Prince 
reſtored the caſtle to its ancient ſplendour. He entirely 
changed the face of the upper court; enlarged the windows, 
and made them regular ; richly furniſhed the royal apart- 
ments; decorated them with paintings; and erected a ma- 
gazine of arms. He likewiſe enlarged the terrace walk, 
made by Queen Elizabeth on the north fide of the caſtle, 
and carried another terrace round the eaſt and ſouth ſides 
of the upper courts. His preſent Majeſty alſo has made 
many fine improvements. 

This caſtle is divided into two courts or wards, with a 
large round tower between them, called the middle ward; 
the whole containing about twelve acres of land; and it has 
many towers and batteries. It is ſituated upon a high hill, 
which riſes by a gentle aſcent. On the dechvity of this hill 
is the fine terrace, faced with a rampart of free ſtone, 1870 
feet in length. It is one of the nobleſt walks in Europe, 


with reſpect to ſtrength and grandeur, and the extenfive 


proſpe& of the Thames and the adjacent country, with a 

variety of beautiful villas. | 1 
From the terrace we enter tlie Little Park, which extends 
round the north and eaſt ſides of 14 caſtle, aud forms a _ 
; 2 tiful 
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tiful lawn, computed to be four miles in circumference, and 
to contain about 500 acres of land. This park was __— 
and incloſed by a brick wall, in the reign of William III, 
and is admired for its ſhady walks and natural beauties. It is 
n- ſtocked with deer, and other game, particularly 
ares; and here his Majeſty frequently takes the diverſion 
of courſing. 

Adjoining the park, and oppoſite the ſouth-eaſt ſide of 
the caſtle, are two neat modern-built manſions; the one 
named“ The Queen's Lodge,” which is the royal reſidence ; 
the ot hercalled The Lower Lodge, for the accommoda- 
tion of the younger branches of the royal family. Both theſe 
buildings are of brick faced with ſtucco, with an embattled 
coping. 'The garden 1s elegant. 2 

ut to return to the caſtle. 'The upper court is a ſpacious 
quadrangle, containing, on the north fide, the royal apart- 
ments, and St. George's chapel and hall: on the ſouth and 
eaſt ſides, are the royal apartments, thoſe of the Prince of 
Wales, and the great officers of ſtate : and, in the centre of 
the area, is the ſtatue of Charles IT, with an inſcription, 
celebrating as the be of Kings, the tyrant in whole reign a 
Ruſſel and a Sydney ſuffered ! 

The Round Tower, which forms the weſt fide of this u 
per court, contains the Governor's apartments. It is built 
on the higheſt part of the mount, and there is an aſcent 
to it by a flight of ſtone ſteps. is mount is neatly laid 
out in ſloping walks round the hill, covered with verdure, 
and planted with ſhrubs. The apartments command an 
extenſive view to London, and into the counties of Mid- 
dleſex, Eſſex, Herts, Bucks, Berks, Oxfordſhire, Wilts, 
Hants, Surry, Suſſex, Kent, and Bedfordſhire. In the 
guard . is ſhewn the coats of mail of King John 
of France, and David King of Scotland, both priſoners 
here at the ſame time; and here is the room in which 
Marſhall de Belleifle reſided, when a priſoner in 1744. 

The lower court is larger than the other, and is, in a 
manner, divided into two parts, by St. George's Chapel, 
which ſtands in the centre. On the north, or inner fide, 
are the houſes and apartments of the Dean and Canons 
of St. George's Chapel, with thoſe of the Minor Canons, 
Clerks, and other alkce rs; and, on the ſouth and weit _ 
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of the outer part, are the houſes of the Poor Knights of 
Windſor. In this court are alſo ſeveral towers belonging 
to the officers of the Crown, when the Court is at Windſor, 
and to the officers of the order of the Garter. p 

The royal apartments are on the north fide of the upper 
court, and are termed the Star Building, from a ſtar and 
8 in the middle of the ſtructure, on the outſide next 
the terrace. 

The entrance into the apartments is through a handſome 
veſtibule, ſupported by Ionic columns, with ſome antique 
buſtos in ſeveral niches. Hence we proceed to the great 


ſtaircaſe, finely painted by Thornhill with ſubjects from 


Ovid. In the dome, Phaeton is repreſented deſiring Apollo 
to grant him leave to drive the chariot of the ſun. In large 
compartments, on the ſtaircaſe, are the transformation of 
Phaeton's ſiſters into poplars, and of Cycnus into a ſwan. 
In ſeveral parts of the ceiling are the ſigns of the zodiac ſu 
ported by the winds, with baſkets of flowers beautifully diſ- 
poſed : at the corners are the four elements, each expreſſed by 
a variety of figures.” Aurora is repreſented with her 
nymphs in waiting, giving water to her horſes. In ſeve- 
ral parts of the ftaircaſe are the figures of Muſic, Pein- 
ing, and other ſciences. The whole is beautifully dif- 
poſed, and heightened with gold; and from this ſtaircale it 
a view of the backſtairs, painted with the ſtory of Meleag is 
and Atalanta. From this ſtaircaſe we proceed through teh 
apartments in the following order. 

The Queen: Guard Chamber 
piſtols, &c. beautifully diſpoſed in various forms. On 
the ceiling is Britannia in the perion of Catherine, Con- 
ſort to Charles II, ſeated on a globe, bearing the arms of 
England and Portugal, with Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 
America, attended by deities, making their reſpective of- 
ferings. On the outer part of this group are the ſigns of 
the zodiac; and, in different parts of the ceiling, are Mi- 
nerva, Mars, Venus, &c. Over the chimney is a portrait 
of Prince George of Denmark, on horſeback, by Dahl; 
with a view of ſhipping, by Vandervelde. | 

T he Queen's Preſence Chamber. Here Queen Catherine is 
repreſented attended by Religion, Prudence, Fortitude, 


and other virtues: ſhe is under a curtain ſpread by Time 


0 
| 


» which is furniſhed with guns, 


* 
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and ſupported by Zephyrs, while Fame ſounds the happi- 
neſs of Britain: below, Juſtice is driving away Envy, 
Sedition, &c. The room is hung with tapeſtry, repreſent- 
Ing the beheading of St. Paul, and the perſecution of the 

imitive Chriſtians; and it is adorned with the pictures of 

dward III andthe Black Prince, both by Belcamp; and of 
James I, by Vandyck. In this room alſo are three of the 
cartoons of Raphael. 


"> 
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« Give mey fait Fancy, to pervade 


Chambers in pictur'd pomp array'd ! 
Peopling whoſe ſtately walls I view 


The godlike forms*that Raffaelle drew z 
I ſeem to ſee his magic hand 

Wield the wond'rous pencil-wand, 
Whoſe touches animation give, 

And bid th' inſenſate canvaſs live; 
Glowing with many a deed divine 
Atchiev'd in holy Paleſtine, 

The Paſſions feel its potent charm, 

And round the mighty maſter ſwarm,” 


The firſt of theſe celebrated cartoons is the Sacrifice to 
Paul and Barnabas, at Lyſtra;“ the ſecond, the Mira- 
culous Draught of Fiſhes ;+ the third, the Healing of the 
Cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 


The occaſion of this is finely told: the man healed of his lameneſs, 
to expteſs his ſenſe of the divine goodneſs which appeared in theſe apoſ- 
tles, and to ſhew it to be him, not only a crutch js under his feet on the 

ground, but an old man takes up the lappet of his garment, and looks 
upon the limb he remembers to have been crippled, expreſſing great devo» 
tion and amazement; which are ſentiments ſeen in the other, with a 


mixture of joy. 


* 
+ Chriſt appears in this with an air of divine benignity. The exotic 
birds, the magnificent large fowl placed on the ſhore in the fore-ground, 
have a ſea wildneſs in them, and, as their food was fiſh, contribute to 


expreſs the bulineſs in hand, which is fiſhing ; and being thus placed on 


the ſhore, prevent the heavineſs which that part would otherwiſe have 
had, by breaking the parallel lines that would have been made by the 
boat and the baſe of the picture. However, in this cartoon Raphael 


has made a boat too little to hold the figures he has placed in it; but 
had he made iv large enough for thoſe figures, the picture would have 
been all boat; and to have made his figures ſmall enough for a veſſel 
of that ſize, would have rendered them unſuitable to the reſt of the ſet, 


1 In this, all the figures are admirably per formed: the boys are done 


with 
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The Queen's Audience Chamber. The ceifing is painted 
with Britannia in the perſon of Quecn Catherine, in a car 
drawn by ſwans to the temple of Virtue, attended b 
Flora, Ceres, &c. The canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, ſet 
up by Queen Anne ; and the tapeſtry was made at- Cob- 
lentz; and preſented to Henry VIII. The pictures are, 
William and Frederic Henry, Princes of Orange, Honthorſt; 
and the Queen of James I, Vanſomer. | 

The Ball Room. On the ceiling Charles II is repre- 
ſented giving freedom to Europe, by the figures of Perſeus 
and Andromeda: on the ſhield of Perſeus is inſcribed - 
Perſeus Britannicus, and over the head of Andromèda is 
written Europa Liberata ! Mars, attended by the celeſtial 
deities, offers the olive branch. The tapeſtry, which was 
made at Bruſſels, and ſet up by Charles IT, repreſents the 
twelve months of the year; and the room is adorned with the 
following pictures: William Earl of Pembroke, Vanſomer ; 
St. John, aſter Correggio ; Counteſs of Dorſet, after Van- 
dyck ; Ducheſs of Richmond, Vandyck; a Madonna; 
and the Ducheſs of Hamilton, Hanneman, | 

The 2ueen's Drawing Room. On the ceiling is painted 
the Aſſembly of the Gods and Goddeſſes. The room is 
hung with tapeſtry, repreſenting the ſeaſons of the year, 
and adorned with the pictures of Judith and Holofernes, 
Guido; a Magdalen, Lely ; Henrietta Ducheſs of Orleans, 
in the character of Minerva; Lady Digby, wife of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Vandyck ; De Bray and his family, by him- 


ſelf ; Killegrew and Carew, Vandyck. In this room is a C 


beautiful clock by Vulliamy; the caſe and figures of Time 
clipping Cupid's wings are in an elegant taſte. | 
We Queen's Bed Chamber. The bed of ſtate in this room 
was put up by the Queen the inſide, counterpane, and cur- 
tains, are of white ſatin, ©mnbroidered with flowers, in the 
moſt exquiſite taſte, by Mrs. Wright and her affiſtants. 
It 1s ſaid to have coſt 14,000]. The ceiling is painted with 


with great judgment, and by being naked make a fine contraſt. The 
figures are placed at one end near the corner, which varies the fide of 
the picture : and gives an opportunity to enlarge the building with a fine 


3 a ſimilar portico is ſuppoſed to be on the other fide of the main 
ucture ; ſo as to form a noble piece of architecture. | 
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the ſtory of Diana and Endymion ; ard the room is adorned 
with the picture of her Majeſty at full length, with all her 
children in miniature, Weſt ; fix landſcapes, Zucarelli ; and 
two Flower- Pieces. 

The Room of Beauties, ſo named from the original portraits 
of fourteen of the moſt celebrated beauties in the reign of 
Charles II; viz. Mrs. Knot and Mrs. Lawſon, Wiſhing ; 
Lady Sunderland, Lady Rocheſter, Lady Denham and 
her ſiſter, and Mrs. Middleton, Lely; Lady Byron, Houſe- 
man; Ducheſs of Richmond, Counteſs of Northumber- 


land, Lady Grammont, Ducheſs of Cleveland, and Duch- 


eſs of Somerſet, Lely; and Lady Offory, Wiſfing ; with 
thirteen portraits of ladies, after Vang — by Ruſſel. 

The Quten's Dreſſing Room. Here is Anne of Denmark, 
Queen to James I; and, in a cloſet, is the banner of France 
annually delivered on the ſecond of Auguſt by the Duke of 
r the tenure by which he holds Blenheim 

ouſe. 

Queen Elizabeth's, or the Picture Gallery, is adorned with 
the following paintings: James 1, Vanſomer; the Hol 
Family, after Raphael; Charles V, after Titian ; the Of- 


fering of the. Wife Men, Paul Veroneſe; the Miſers, 


Quintin Matſys ; Perſeus and Andremeda, Schiavone ; 
Titian and a Senator of Venice, by Titian ; Henry VIII, 


Holbein; the Battle of Spurs; two Italian Markets, Bom- 


boccio; a Converſation, Teniers ; Sir John Lawſon, Sir 
Chriſtopher Minnes, Ear] of Sandwich, Sir Thomas Allen, 
Sir William Penn, Sir George Ayſcough, Sir Thomas Tid- 
dyman, Anne Ducheſs of York, Prince Rupert, Sir jere- 
miah Smith, Sir Joſeph Jordan, Sir William Berkeley, 
Duke of Albemarle, aad Sir John Harman, Lely; a 
Boy with Puppies, Murillo; our Saviour and St. John, 
Vandyck ; Expedition of Henry VIII, to Boulogne ; St. 
Joteph, Fetu; a Man's Head, Carlo Cipnani; a Boy 
paring Fruit, Michael Angelo; Men playing at Bowls, 
Teniers; Aſcenſion of the Virgin, Baſſan; Boors drink- 
ing, Teniers ; St. Charles de Borromeo, Fetti; Angel 
and Shepherds, N Pouſſin; Interview between Henry VIII 
and Francis I; our Saviour in the Garden, N. Pouſſin; 
Emanuel Phillibert Duke of Savoy, More; Angel and St. 
Peter, Steenwyck; Indian Market, Poſt ; mY 705 

udlto 
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Gnalto and Family, aſter Titian ; and Rinaldo and Armidas 


Romanelli. | 
Queen Caro ines China Cloſet, filled with a great variety 
of curious china, elegantly diſpoſed ; and the whole room 
finely gilt and ornamented : the pictures are, Prince Arthur, 
and his two Siſters, Children of Henry VII, Mabuſe; a 
Woman with a Kitten, and a Woman ſqueezing Blood out of 
a Sponge. In this cloſet is alſo a fine amber cabinet, pre- 
ſented to Queen Anne by Dr. Robinſon, Bp. of London, 
The King's Cloſet : the ceiling is painted with the ſtory 
of Jupiter and Leda. The pictures are, Anne Ducheſs of 
York, the Princeſs Mary, and Mary Ducheſs of York, 
Lely; a Man's Head, Raphael; St. Catherine, Guido; 
a Woman's Head, Parmegiano; two Landſcapes, Brueghel; 
a Landſcape, Teniers ; Thomas third Duke of Norfolk, 
Holbein; Holy Family, Vanuden ; Luther, Holbein; Eraſ- 
mus, Pens; Queen Henrietta, Vandyck ; the Creation, 
Brueghel. 1 | 
The King's Dreſſing Room. On the ceiling is the ſtory of 
Job and Danae. The pictures are Prince George of 
enmark, Kneller ; a Magdalen, Dolci; two Views of 
Windſor Caftle, Woſterman; a Man's Head, Da Vinci; 
a Landſcape, Wouvermans ; Nero depoſiting the aſhes of 
Britannicus, Le Sueur; Counteſs of Deſmond, who lived 159 
years, wanting a'few days, Rembrandt; a Farrier's Shop, 
Wouvermans; a Youth's Head, Holbein; Charles II, 
Ruſſel; Herodias' Daughter, Dolci ; an Old' Man's Head, 


Holbein ; James Duke of York, Ruſſel; Queen of Charles * 


II, Lely. Ty | 
The Bes, Bed Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, repreſent- 
ing the ſtory of Hero and Leander: the ſtate- bed is of rich 
flowered velvet, made in Spitalfields, by order of Queen 
Anne; and, on the ceiling, Charles II is repreſented in the 
robes of the Garter, under a canopy ſupported by Time, 
Jupiter, and Neptune, with a wreath of laurel over his head; 
and attended by Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. The 
paintings are, Charles II, when a boy, in armour, Vandyck ; 
and Henry Duke'of Glouceſter. 5 
The King's Drawing Room. The ceiling is painted with 
Charles II, riding in a triumphal car, drawn by the a” 
. | g f f Y O * 
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of the-ſun, attended by Fame, Peace, and the polite arts; 
Hercules driving away Rebellion, Sedition and Ignorance ; 
Britannia and Neptune paying obedience to the Monarch 
as he paſſes. In the other parts of the ceiling are painted 
the Labours of Hercules. The pictures are, a converted 
Chineſe, Kneller ; a Magdalen, Young Palma; the Roman 
Charity; St. John; St. Stephen ſtoned ; St. Peter, St. James, 
and St. John, Mich. Angelo Caravage ; Cupid and Pſyche, 
Dahl ; Endymion and Diana, Genario; Harveſt, Baſlan ; 
our Saviour before Pilate, Schiavone ; . Martha and Mary, 
from Baſſan ; a Shepherd and Shepherdeſs, Genario ; Danae, 
Ditto; and Venus turned Tainter, a Copy, 
The King's Public Dining Rem. The eg repreſents 
the Banquet of the Gods. The pictures are Hercules and 
Omphale, Cephalus and Procris, the Birth of Venus, and 
Venus and Adonis, Genario; a Naval Triumph of CharlesI], 
Verrio; the Marriage of St. Catharine, Danckers ; Nymphs 
and Satyrs, by Rubens and Snyders; Hunting the Wild 
Boar, Snyders; Still Life, Kalf; the Taking of Bears, Baſſan; 
a Bohemian Family, by Purdinoni; Divine Love, Baglioni; 
Lacy, a Comedian, iv Three Characters, Wright; a Sea 
Piece ; Diana; a Family Singing by Candle-hght, Hon- 
thorſt; a Japan Peacock; the Cocoa Tree; Archi- 
tecture and Figures. The beautiful carving of this cl.zm- 
ber is by Gibbons. | 
The King's Audience Chamber. On the ceiling is repre- 
ſented the re-eſtabliſhment of the Church of England at the 
Reſtoration, in the characters of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, attended by Faith, Hope, Chanty, and the cardinal vir- 
tues ; Religion een over Superſtition and hypocriſy, 
who are driven by Cupids from before the church. This 
room is decorated by the maſterly hand of Weſt. The pic- 
ture, over the door, is the Surrender of Calais. The com- 
anion to this is the Entertainment given by Edward to his 
Priloners, in which the brave Euſtace de Ribaumont, Who 
engaged the King, unknown, in ſingle combat, during the 
ſiege of Calais, is introduced. The King makes himſelf 
known, and is in the act of nobly rewarding the valour of 
his enemy with a crown of pearls, and, at ſame inſtant, 
granting him his liberty. | ä 
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Under this picture is the third, repreſenting the Paſſage of 
the Somme; near Abbeville, in which Edward is oppoſed by 
Godemar de Faye, General of King Philip. * 

The fourth is the Interview between the King and his 
victorious fon, the Black Prince, after the battle of Creey, 
The monarch is tenderly embracing his ſon, who looks with 
attention on the ſlain King of Bohemia, lying at his feet. 
The conduct of this monarch (wbo was almoſt blind with | 

age) and of his noble attendants, was truly heroic. They | 
agreed, to prevent being ſeparated, to tie their horſes bridles 
together, and to conquer or die; and, in this ſituation, the 
attendants were found, the next morning, near. the body of * 
their brave old King, 

The fifth is the victory of Poitiers, in which the Black 4 
Prince is repreſented receiving as captives the French King 1 
John, and his youngeſt ſon Philip. » | 

"the ſixth is the firſt Inſtallation of the Garter, in St. 9 
George's Chapel. The Bps. of Wincheſter and Saliſbury 
are n the ſervice, and the King, Queen, and 
Knights, kneeling round the altar. In the Gallery appear 
the King's children, the captive King of Scotland, Bp. of 

St. Andrews, French priſoners, and ſpectators. In the fore 
round are two of the poor Knights of Windſor, kneeling ; 
ehind them two Foreign Ambaſſadors; and, behind th 

is the portrait of Sir Benjamin Weſt, &c, f 

The ſeventh, over the other door, is the Battle of Nevil's 

Croſs; near Durham, where Queen Philippa, in the abſence 

of the King, takes the command of the army, and defeats, 

and makes priſoner, David King of Scotland, | 
Over the chimney is the Hiſtory of St. George. 
The ingenious poet, already quoted, after a fine eulogy of 

Raphael, and a beautiful compliment to his Majeſty, and to 

the late Sir Joſhua Reynolds, introduces the panegy rie of Sir 

Benjamin Weſt, and of theſe paintings: *F* 14 


e, 
= 


Artiſt ſupreme ! by nature taught 

To clothe with life each glowing thought, 
Too ſoon the Deftinies conſpire | 
To quench thy pencils glorious fire ; 

Too ſoon the ſoul that warm'd thy clay 
Aſpir'd to realms of endleſs day, 
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On wings of ecſtaſy to join 
Sages and ſaints, a band divine, 
Whoſe awful forms (ere death withdrew 


The vei! that darkens mortal view) 


Heav'n bade thy penetrative eye 
Amid her dazzling courts deſcry ; 


Thence bade thee trace the fanltleſs line, 


Th' expreſave grace, the chaſte defign, 
The mien that love and awe inſpires 
And wakes Devotion's pureſt fires. 


Thy mem'ry ſtill, to genius dear, 


Britain's enlighten'd ſons revere ; 

And grateful hail the monarch's name, 
W hofe lib'ral care thy labours claim + 
To heights impervious heretofore 

Who bids immortal Science ſoar 

Far ſeen in venerable pride, 

Whoſe regal ſeat, expanding wide 

Its portals, at his high beheſt, 

Hails ev'ry Art an honour'd gueſt ; 
Beneath whoſe mild, auſpicious reign 
The Genius of old Greece again, 
Awaken'd from his deep repoſe, 

fn Reynolds” living canvaſs glows,. 
Where grace and energy divine 

With beauty truly blent combine ; 
And braids his deathleſs bays around 
The Britiſh Raffaclle's brows renown'd, 
Lo | by his daring hand portray'd, - 
The ſanguinary ſcene diſplay'd, 

Where martial pcers, in glitt'ring mail, 
Unfold their pennons to the gale ; 

O'er Normandy's diſmantled plains 


Where iron-clad Contention reigns : 


And Havock waits (his treſſes wet 


With gore) thy nod, Plantagenet | 


Wafted from Albion's Ifle afar, 
Where wake her ſons the ftorm of war ; 
Where, raviſh'd from the parent-ſtem, 
To grace the victor's diadem, 
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Thy lilies, France, no more aſſume 
The ſplendour of their wonted bloom, 
No more with peerlefs luſtre glow, 
But foil with blood their native mow. 


This 15, unqueſtionably, fine poetry and exquiſite painting ; 
but the philoſopher can Tri —— Rake in 
the contemplation of victories which were obtained by en- , 
forcing the molt unjuſt and impolitic pretenſions; which en- 
nee perpetuated, for ages, the moſt fatal antipathy 

tween two neighbouring nations; and which, had their 
great object been attained, might have rendered this iſland 
a dependent province of France. The loſs of Calais, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, was a far happier event for Great 
Britain, than the glorious, but miſchievous victories of Cre- 
cy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, _ 
The King's Preſence Chamber is hung with tapeſtry, con- 
taining the Hiſtory of Queen Athaliah ; on the ceiling, Mere 
curf is repreſented with an original portrait of Charles IT, 
which he ſhews to the four quarters of the world, introduced 
by Neptune; Fame declaring the glory of that Prince, and 
Time driving away Rebellion, Sedition, &c. Over the ca- 
nopy is Juſtice, ſhewing the arms of Britain to Thames and 
the river nymphs. © At the lower end is Venus in a marine 
car, drawn by tritons and ſea-nymphs. The paintings are, 
Duns Scotus, Spagnolet; Peter I, of Ruflia, Kneller; 
Prometheus, Young Palma ; and the other four Cartoons of 
Raphael. The firſt is the Death of Ananias;“ the ſecond, 
St. Paul Preaching to the Athenians ; + the third, Chriſt 
| | | delivering” 


* The greateſt dignity appears in the Apoſtles. They are, however, 
only a ſubordinate group, becauſe the principal action relates to the cri- 
minal; thither che eye is directed by almoſt all the figures in the picture; 
and what a horror and reverence is vifible in the whole aſſembly, on this 

mercenary man's falling down dead! | 


_ « Lo! where Diſmay, with haggard gaze, 
The death-ſmote hypocrite ſurveys ; 
Behold his eye convullive roll, 

And Fate arreft his ſordid ſoul. 


Here the divine orator is the chief figure ; but with what, wonderful | 
art are almoſt all the different tempers of mankind repreſented 32 
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delivering the Keys to Peter; „the fourth, Elymas, tha 
Sorcerer, ſtruck with Blindneſs. f | 


elegant audience! One is eminently diſtinguiſhed as believer, holding 
out his hands iu rapture, and has the ſecond place in the picture; another 
is wrapped up in deep ſuſpence; another ſaying there is ſome reaſon in 
what he ſays ; another angry and malicious at his deſtroying ſome favour. 
ite opinion; others attentive, and reaſoning on the matter within them. 
ſelves, or with one another ; while the generallity attend, and wait far 
the opinion of thoſe who are leading characters in the aſſembly; ſome 
are placed before the Apoſtle, ſome behind, not only as caring leſs for 
the preacher or the doctrine, but to raiſe the apoſtolic character, which 
would loſe ſomething of its dignity, if his maligners were ſuppoſed to be 
able to look him in che face. This picture is conducted with the great- 
eſt judgment. The attitude of St. Paul is as fine as poſſible, pointing 
out his hands to the ſtatue of Mercury, alluding to their idolatry; for 
the men of Lyſtra would call him by that name, and worſhip him as 
god preſiding over eloquence, Thus the picture ſhews the ſubject of 
his preaching. The little drapery thrown over the Apoſtle's ſhoulder, 
and hanging down to his waiſt, poiſes the figure, which otherwiſe would 
ſeem ready to tumble forward. The drapery is red and green. The 
back-ground is expreſlive of the ſuperſtition St. Paul was preaching 
againſt. No hiſtorian, orator, or poet, can give?ſo great an idea of the 
eloquent and zealous Apoſtle as this figure does; for there we ſee a perſong 
whoſe face and action no words can ſufficiently deſcribe ! 
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Where to the firmament his hands 
Sublime the great inſtructor rears ! 
While Athens, rapt in wonder, hears 
Truth's energetic voice proclaim 

Her unknown God's tremendous name 
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This has received ſome injury, and is not now what Raphael made 
zt. As this is the appearance of our Saviour after the reſurrection, pre- 
ſent authority, late lag, 3 majeſty, and divine love, are at 
once viſible in his celeſtial aſpect. He is wrapt only in one large piece 
f white drapery, his left arm and breaſt are bare, and part of his legs 
naked, which was undoubtedly done to denote his appearing in his reſur- 
| rection- body, and not as before his crucifixion, when this dreſs would 
have been altogether improper. The figures of the elever apoſtles all 
expreſs the ſame paſſion of admiration,.but diſcover it differently, accord - 
ing to their characters. Peter receives his Maſter's orders on his knees, 
with an admiration mixed with a more particular attention: the words 
uſed on this occalion are expreſſed by our Saviour's pointing to a flock of 
ſheep, and St. Peter's having juſt received two way The two next 
expreſs a more open ecſtacy, though ſtill conſtrained by their awe of the 
divine preſence. The beloved diſciple has, in his countenance, wonder 
drowned in love; and the laſt perſonage, whoſe back is toward the pre- 
ſence, one would fancy to be St. Thomas, whoſe perplexed concern could 
not be better drawn, than by this acknowledgment of the 8 7 
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| Theſe ineſtimable cartoons had remained in Flanders, 
from the time that Pope Leo X ſent them thither to be co- 
pied in tapeſtry; the money for the tapeſtry having never 
been paid. They were purchaſed by Charles I, at the re- 
commendation of Rubens. At the ſale of the royal pic- 
tures in 1653, they were purchaſed, for zool. by Cromwell, 
againſt whom no one would preſume to bid. He pawned 
them to the Dutch court for upward of 50,0001 ; and, after 
the revolution, King William brought them again to Eng- 
land, and built a gallery for their reception in Hampton 
*Conrt. | | F 
The King's Guard Chamber, a noble room, in which are 
thouſands of pikes, piſtols, guns, bayonets, &c. diſpoſed in  ' 
colonnades, pillars, and other devices, by Mr. Harris, then 
maſter-gunner of this caſtle ; the perſon who invented this 
beautiful arranyement of arms, and placed. thoſe in the ar- 
mory in the 'Fower of London. The ceiling 1s finely 
painted in water colours: in one circle is Mars and Mi- 
nerva, and in the other Peace and Plenty. In the dome is 
alſo a repreſentation of Mars. The 1 are, Charles 
XI of Sweden, on horſeback, Wyck ; and eight paint- 
ings of battles aud fieges, Rugendas. At an inſtalla- 
tion, the Knights of the Garter dine here in great ſtate, in 
the abſence of the Sovereign. | | 
St. George's Hall is ſet apart to the honour of the Order 
of the Garter, and is one of the nobleſt rooms in Europe. 
In the ceiling, Charles II is repreſented in the habit of the 


defcribe it. The apoſtle who ſtands in profile, immediately behind St. 
John, has a yellow garment, with red fleeves, which connects the figure 
With St. Peter and St. John, whoſe draperies are of the ſame ſpecies of 
colours : next is a looſe, changeable drapery ; then another different yel- 
low with ſhadows, bearing on purple ; all which produce wonderful har- 
mony. | 


+ The whole of Elymas, from head to foot, expreſſes his bei 
blind. How 3 are —.— and aſton.thment expreſſed in. the — N 
ple preſent, and how variouſly, according to their ſeveral characters! 
The Proconſul has theſe ſentiments,” but as a Roman and a gentleman z 
the reſt in ſeveral degrees and manners. What grace and majeſty is ſeen 
in the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, in all his actions, 88 rending 
his garments, denouncing vengeance of the ſorcerer! The Proconſul has 
a greatneſs and grace, equal to what one can ſuppoſe in Ceſar, Auguſtus, 
or Trajan. r nn . 
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ion and Plenty hold the crown over his head; Mars and 
—— with the emblems of war and peace, ſtand on each 
ſide. Regal Government is upheld by Religion and Eter- 
nity, with Juſtice attended by Fortitude, "Temperance, and 
Prudence, beating down Rebellion and Faction. Toward 
the throne is repreſent A, in an octagon, St. George's croſs 
encircled with the Garter, within a glory ſupported by Cu- 
pids, with the motto, Honi foit qui mal y penſe; the Muſes at- 
ending in full concert. | 

On the back of the throne, is a large drapery, on which 

1:painted St. George and the dragon, as large as the life; 
and on the lower border of the 2 is inſcribed, Ve- 
niendo reſtituit rem, in alluſion to bam III, who is 
painted in the habit of the Order, fitting under a royal 
canopy, by Kneller. To the throne is an aſcent of five 
marble ſteps, to which the painter has added five more, done 
with ſuch perfection as to deceive the fight. 

This noble room 1s 108 feet 2 ; and the whole north 
ſide is taken up with the triumph of Edward the Black 
Prince, after the manner of the Romans. At the up 
part of the hall is Edward III, the founder of the Older, | 
ſeated on a throne, receiving the Kings of France and 
Scotland priſoners ; the Black Prince is ſeated in the mid- 
dle of the proceſſion, crowned with laurel, and carried by 
ſlaves, preceded by captives, and attended by the emblems 
of Victory, Liberty, and other ih of the Romans, with 
the banners of France and Scotland diſplayed. The 
painter has indulged his fancy, by cloſing the proceſſion 
with the fiction of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, in the perſon 
of a fine lady making garlands for the Prince, and the re- 

reſentation of the Merry Wives of Windſor. In this laſt, 
he has bumorouſly introduced himſelf in a black hood and 
ſcarlet cloak. | | | 

At the lower end of the hall is a noble muſic- gallery, 
ſupported by ſlaves larger than the life, in proper atti- 
tudes, ſaid to repreſent a father and his three ſons, taken 
priſoners by the Black Prince. Over this gallery, on the 
ower compartment of the ceiling, is the collar of the Or- 
der of the Garter fully diſplayed. The painting of this 
room was by Verrio. | 
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St. George's, or the King's Chapel. On the ceiling is re” 
preſented the aſcenſion ; and the altar piece is adorned with 
a painting of the laſt ſupper. On the north fide of the 
chapel is the repreſentation of our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus 
from the dead, and other miracles, by Verrio; and, in a 
group of ſpectators, the painter has introduced his own |, 
effigy, with thoſe of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, 
who- aſhſted him in theſe paintings. The eaſt end of the 
chapel is taken up with the cloſets belonging to his Majeſty 
and the Royal Family. The carved work is done by Gib- 
bons, in lime-tree. WH 
From this chapel we are conducted to the Queens Guard 
Chamber, the firſt room we entered; for this is the laſt of 
the ſtate apartments at preſent ſhewn to the public, the 
athers being only opened when the court reſides at Wind- 
for. They conſiſt of many beautiful chambers, adorned 
with paintings by the greateſt maſters. * * 
In paſling hence, we look into the inner or horn court, 
ſo called from a pair of ſtag's horns of a very extraordinary 
fize, taken in the foreſt, and ſet up in that court, which is 
2828 in bronze and ſtone colour. On one ſide is repre- 
ented a Roman battle, and on the oppoſite ſide a ſea fight, 
with the images of Jupiter, Neptune, Mercury, and Pallas; 
and in the gallery is a repreſentation of David playing be- 
ſore the ark. 

From this court a flight of ſtone ſteps leads to the King's 
Guard-Chamber ; and, in the cavity under theſe ſteps, and 
fronting this court, is a figure of Hercules alſo in a flone 
colour. On a dome over the ſteps is painted the Battle of 
the Gods; and, on the ſides of the ſtaircaſe, is a repreſen- 
tation of the Four Ages of the World, and two Battles of 
the Greeks and Romans in freſco. | 

St. George's Chapel, or the Collegiate Church, already men- 
tioned as ſituated in the middle of the lower court of the 
caſtle, muſt not be confounded with St. George's, or the 

- King's Chapel, in the Caſtle. Tt is a beautiful ſtructure, in 
the pureſt ſtyle of Gothic artichecture, and was firſt erect- 
ed, by Edward III, in 1377, for the honour of the Order 
of the Garter, But however noble the firſt deſign, 

; Edward IV, not finding it entirely completed, enlarged the 

ſtructure, and deſigned the 8 building, with the * 
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ion and Plenty hold the crown over his head; Mars and 
8 with the emblems of war and peace, ſtand on each 
ſide. Regal Government is upheld by Religion and Eter- 
nity, with Juſtice attended by Fortitude, Temperance, and 
Prudence, beating down Rebellion and Faftion. Toward 
the throne 1s repreſentÞ, in an octagon, St. George's croſs 
encircled with the Garter, within a glory pen by Cu- 
pids, with the motto, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe; the Muſes at- 
ending in full concert. | 

On the back of the throne, is a large drapery, on which 

1epainted St. George and the dragon, as large as the life; 
and on the lower border of the 2 is inſcribed, Ve- 
niendo reſtituit rem, in alluſion to William III, who is 
painted in the habit of the Order, fitting under a royal 
canopy, by: Kneller. To the throne is an aſcent of five 
marble ſteps, to which the painter has added five more, done 
with ſuch perfection as to decetve the fight. 

This noble room is 108 feet long; and the whole north 
ſide is taken up with the triumph of. Edward: the Black 
Prince, after the manner of the Romans. At the upper 
part of the hall is Edward III, the founder of the Order 
ſeated on a throne, receiving the Kings of France and 
Scotland priſoners ; the Black Prince is ſeated in the mid- 
dle of the proceſſion, crowned with laurel, and carried by 
ſlaves, preceded by captives, and attended by the emblems 
of Victory, Liberty, and other ih of the Romans, with 
the banners of France and Scotland diſplayed. The 
painter has indulged his fancy, by cloſing the proceſſion 
with the fiction of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, in the perſon 
of a fine lady making garlands for the Prince, and the re- 

reſentation of the Merry Wives of Windſor. In this laſt, 
[96 has bumorouſly introduced himſelf in a black hood and 
ſcarlet cloak. | | ; 2001-5 

At the lower end of the hall is a noble mufic-gallery, 
ſupported by ſtaves larger than the life, in proper atti- 
tudes, ſaid to repreſent a father and his three ſons, taken 
priſoners by the Black Prince. Over this gallery, on the 
ower compartment of the ceiling, is the collar of the Or- 
der of the Garter fully diſplayed. The painting of this 


room was by Verrio. 
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St. George's, or the King's Chapel. On the ceiling is re” 
preſented the aſcenſion ; and the altar piece is adorned with 
a painting of the laſt ſupper. On the north ſide of the 
chapel is the repreſentation of our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus 
from the dead, and other miracles, by Verrio ; and, in a 
group of ſpectators, the painter has introduced his own. , 
effigy, with thoſe of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, 
who aſſiſted him in theſe paintings. The eaſt end of the 
chapel is taken up with the cloſets belonging to his Majeſty 
and the Royal Family. The carved work is done by Gib- 
bons, in lime-tree. N 
From this chapel we are conducted to the Queen t Guard 
Chamber, the firſt room we entered; for this is the laſt of 
the ſtate apartments at preſent ſhewn to the public, the 
athers being only opened when the court reſides at Wind- 
for. They conſiſt of many beautiful chambers, adorned 
with paintings by the greateſt maſters. . * 
In paſling hence, we look into the inner or horn court, 
fo called from a pair of ſtag's horns of a very extraordinary 
fize, taken in the foreſt, — ſet up in that court, which is 
2883 in bronze and ſtone colour. On one ſide is repre- 
ented a Roman battle, and on the oppoſite ſide a ſea fight, 
with the images of Jupiter, Neptune, Mercury, and Pallas; 
and in the gallery is a repreſentation of David playing be- 
fore the ark. | | 
From this court a flight of ſtone ſteps leads to the King's 
Guard-Chamber ; and, in the cavity under theſe ſteps, and 
fronting this court, is a figure of Hercules alſo in a lone 
colour. On a dome over the ſteps is painted the Battle of 
the Gods; and, on the ſid es of the ſtaircaſe, is a repreſen- 
tation of the Four Ages of the World, and two Battles of 
the Greeks and Romans in freſco. | 
St. George's Chapel, or the Collegiate Church, already men- 
tioned as ſituated in the middle of the lower court of the 
caſtle, muſt not be confounded with Sr. George's, or the 
King's Chapel, in the Caſtle. It is a beautiful ſtructure, in 
the pureſt ſtyle of Gothic artichecture, and was firſt erect- 
ed, by Edward III, in 1377, for the honour of the Order 
of the Garter, But however noble the firſt deſign, 
Edward IV, not finding it entirely completed, enlarged the 
ſtructure, and deſigned the 8 building, with the 
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of the Dean and Canone, on the north and weſt fides of the 
chapel. - The work was carried on by Henry VII, who fi- 
nifhed the body of the chapel ; and Sir Reginald Bray, K. G. 
aſſiſted in ornamenting the chapel and completing the 
roofs The architecture of the infide has ever been 
eſteemed for its great beauty; and, in particular, the 
ſtone roof is reckoned an excellent piece of workman- 
ſhip. It is an ellipſis ſupported by Gothic pillars, whoſe 
ribs and groins ſuſtain the whole roof, every part of which 
has ſome different device well finiſhed, as the arms of ſe- 
veral of our kings, great families, &c.. On each fide 
of the choir, are the ſtalls of the Sovereign and Knights 
of the Garter, with the helmet, mantling, creft, and ſword 
of each Knight, ſet up over his ſtall, on a canopy of an- 
cient carving curiouſly wrought. - Over the canopy 1s af- 
fixed the banner of each Knight blazoned on filk, and on. 
the back of the ſtalls are the titles of the Knights, with 
their arms neatly engraved and blazoned on copper. 
The Sovereign's ſtall, on the right hand of the entrance 
into the choir," is diſtinguiſhed by rich ornaments. ' The 
Prince's ſtall is on the left, and has no diſtinction from 
thoſe of the reſt of the Knights; the whole ſociety, gc- 
cording to the ſtatutes of the inſtitution, being companions, 
equal in honour and power. 2 9 6 
In a vault under this choir are interred Henry VIII, his 
Queen Jane Seymour, Charles l, and a N of Queen 
Anne. In the ſouth aiſle, near the door of the choir, is 
eg Henry VI; and Edward LV is interred in the north 
al 853 % | , 5 


Let ſofter trains ill-ſated Henry mourn, 
And palms eternal flouriſh round his urn, 
Here o'er the martyr-king the marble wee 
And, faſt behind him, once-fear'd Edward ſleeps; 
Whom not th' extended Albion could contain, 
From old Belerium to the northern main, HE 
The grave unites ; where ev'n the Great find reſt, \ 
And blended lie th' oppreſſor and the oppreſt. Por r. 
In 1589, the workmen employed in repairing the church, 
diſcovered the vault of King Edward. I he body, incloſed 
ina leaden and wooden coffin, meaſuring fix feet three inches 
in length, appeared reduced to a ſkeleton. The bottom of 
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the coffin was covered with a muddy liquor, about three 
inches deep, of a ſtrong ſaline taſte. Near this was a wooden 
coffin, ſuppoſed to have contained the body of his Queen, * 
who died three years after the King, in confinement, at Ber- 
mondſey Abbey, and is ſuppoſed to have been ſecretly in- 
terred. On the ſides of this vault were inſcribed, in cha- 
rafters reſemþling thoſe of the times, Edward IV,” with 
ſome names, probably thaſe of the workmen employed at 
the funeral. The tomb of this king is fronted with touch- 

ſtone: over it is a beautiful monument of ſteel, ſaid to haye 
been the work-of Quintin Matſys. 

There are ſeveral chapels in this church, in which are 
the monuments of many illuſtrious perſons ; particularly, 
of Edward Earl of Lincoln, a renowned naval warrior; 
George Manners Lord Roos, and Anne, his conſort, niece 
of Edward IV : Anne Ducheſs of Exeter, mother of that 
lady, and ſiſter to the King; Sir Reginald Bray, before 
mentioned; and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, who 
married the ſiſter of King Henry VIII. 

This church was ſhut. up a conſiderable time, in order 
to be completely repaired and beautiſied. It was opened 
again in 1790. The moſt conſpicuous alterations are, firſt 
the altar, which conſiſts of the moſt curious and delicate 

workmanſhip, in various carved devices, ſurrounding Woſt's 
picture of the Laſt Supper. Over this altar is a noble painted 
window. The ſubject of this is the Reſurrection; and it is 
divided into three compartments. In the centre is our Sa- 
viour aſcending from the Sepulchre, preceded by the Angel, 
above whom, in the clouds, are Cherubims and Seraphims, 
and among theſe is a portrait of. their Majeſtics” fon, Octa- 
vius. In the front ground are the Roman ſoldiers, thrown 
in various poſtures with terror and aſtoniſhment. In the 
right-hand compartment are repreiented Mary Magdalen, 
Mary the Mother of James, and Salome, approaching the 
ſepulchre with unguents and ſpices, in order to anoigt the 
body of their Lord. In the left hand diviſion, are Peter 
and John, who are ſappoſed to have been informed by Mary 
Magdalen, that the body of Chriſt was miſſing, and are run- 
ning with the greateſt anxiety, aſtoniſhment, and ſpeed, to- 
ward the ſepulchre. This malterly performance 1 8 5 
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ſigned by Sir Berjamin Weſt, in 1785, and executed by 
Mr. Jarvis, aſſiſted by Mr. Foreſt, between that period and 
the year 1788. | | 
+ The organ, of Gothic exterior con ſtruction, built by 
Green, is 2 noble produttion of genius. The caſe is of 
brown varniſh, which covers at the front next the choir 
ſome gilt pipes, giving it a fine effect. The carved work 
to this erection is alſo very coſtly. The aſcent to the choir 
from the weſt door, is by a flight of ſteps, under an ar- 
cade of artificial ſtone, extending the whole width of the 
choir ; and it affords a pleaſing, airy view of the organ, 
which is ſupported by its pillars, | 

The improvements in the choir are general, and par- 
ticularly the ſtalls of the Knights of the Garter, which 
have received great embelliſhments; the moſt conſpicuous 
of which is the King's ſtall, compoſed of a very curious 
carved circular front; curtains of purple velvet, bordered 
with a deep gold fringe and taſſals, and cuſhions of the ſame : 
over the ſtall is a new velvet banner, quartered with the 
King's arms in embroidered gold, a beautiful helmet and 
creſt, with a Knight's ſword ſuſpended. The old banners of 


the Knights that have been inſtalled are taken down, and 


beautiful new filk ones ſubſtituted, with helmets, creſts, and 
ſwords, Vacancies are left for the new- elected Knights, 
No part of the, church appears to have been neglected. 
Taſte, as well as convenience, has been conſulted ; a great 
degree of airineſs pervades the whole, and the effect of the 
ſtone work, with the neatneſs of the finiſhing, ftrikes the 
ſpeQator with wonder. The tout enjemble is one of the mo 


magnificent ever ſeen in a place of divine worſhip. 


At the eaſt end of St. George's chapel, is a free-ſtone 
edifice, built by Henry VII, as a-burial-place for himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors; but afterward altering his purpoſe, he 
began the more noble ſtructure at Weſtminſter ; and this 
remained negle&ed until Cardinal Wplſey obtained a grant 
of it from lienry VIII, and, with a profuſion of expence, 
began here a ſumptuous monument for himſelf, whence 
this building obtained the name of Wolſey's Tomb Houſe. 
This monument was ſo magnificently built, that it far ex- 
ceeded that of Henry VII, in Weſtminſter Abbey; and, at the 


time of the Cardinal diſgrace, the tomb was ſo far executed, 


that 
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that Benedetto, a ſtatuary of Florence, received 4250 ducats, 
for what he had already done; and 380). 188. had been paid 
for gilding only half of this monument. The Cardinal dy- 
ing toon after his diſgrace, was buſted in the cathedral at 
York, and the monument remained unfiniſhed. In 1646, 
the ſtatues and figures of gilt copper, of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, were ſold. James II converted this building into a 
pop:ſh chapel, and maſs was publicly performed here. The 
ceiling was painted by Verrio, and the walls were finely or- 
name nted and painted; but the whole having been neglect- 
ed fincethereign of James II, is now in a ſtate of decay, and 
be ing no appendage to the college, waits the royal favour, 
to retrieve it from the diſgrace of its preſent appearance. 
The royal foundations in this Caſtle are the moſt noble 
Order of the Garter, which conſiſts of the Sovereign and' 
25 Knights Companion; the Royal College of St. George, 
conſiſting of a Dean, 12 Canons, ſever Minor Canons, 11 
Clerks, an Organist, a Verger, and two Sacriſts; and the 
Alms Knights, who are 18 in number, viz, 13 of the royal 
foundation, and five of the foundation of Sir Peter le Maire, 
in the reign of James I. The Order of the Garter was in- 
ſtituted by Edward III, in 1349, for the improvement of mi- 
litary honour," and the reward of virtue. It is alſo called 
the rof St. George, the patron of England, under whoſe 
banner the Engliſh always went to war, and St. George's 
Croſs was made the enſign of the Order. The Garter was 
at the ſame time appointed to be worn by the Knights on 
the left leg, as a principal mark of diſtinction; not from any 
regard to a lady's garter, “but as a tye or band of aſſocia- 
tion in honour and military virtue, to bind the Knights 
Companion, ſtrictly to himſelf, and to each other, ia friend- 
ſhip and true agreement, and as an enfign or badge of 
unity or combination, to promote the honour of God, and 
the glory and intereſt of their Sovereign.” At that time, 
King Edward, being engaged in profecuting, by arms, his 
right to the crown of France, cauſed the French motto, 
Heni foit qui mal y penſe, to be wrought in gold letters round 
the garter; declaring thereby the equity of his intention, 
ang, at the ſame time retorting ſhame and defiatice upon 
him who ſhould dare to think ill of the juſt enterpriſe in 
which he had engaged, for the ſupport of his right to * 7 
crown. | n 
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In the Little Park an old oak is faid ſtill to exaſt, by the 
name of Herne's oak. Thoſe who would inveſtigate the 
ſubject we muſt refer to Mr: Gilpin's Foreſt Scenery, It is 
thus celebrated by Shakſpeare: 


There is an old tale goes, that Herne, the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor Foreſt, 
Doth all the winter-time, at till midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg'd horn; 
And there he blaſts the tree, and takes the eattle ; 
And makes milch-kine yield blood, and ſhakes a chain, 
In a moſt hideous and dreadful manner. CIS 
| Merry Wives of Wind. Ae. IV. Sc. 4. 


The Great Park, already mentioned, lies on the ſouth ſide 
of the town, and opens by a noble road in a direct line to 
the top of a delightful hill at near three miles diſtance. This 
roads leads, through a double plantation of trees on each fide, 
to the Ranger's ge. William Duke of Cumberland 
greatly improved the natural beautics of the park, and ren- 
dered this villa worthy of a Prince. | | 

The Belvedere, on Shrub's Hill, is a triangular building, 
with a tower at each corner. It is encompaſſed by a fine 
plantation of trees, forming a delightful ſcene. The noble 
piece of water, in the valley underneath, was formed at a. 
great expence, and, from a ſmall current, is rendered capable 
of carrying barges and boats of pleaſure. Over this water 

Duke William built a bridge of curious architecture, being 
one arch, 165 feet wide in the clear, which is five feet wider. 
than the Rialto at Venice. This piece of water terminated 
in a beautiful caſcade 5 but the pond-head blowing up, the, 
rapidity of the torrent did ſuch damage to the bridge, that 
the whole was obliged to be taken down, and rebuilt with 
five arches to it. FLalf a mile from this bridge is the Chi- 

neſe Iſland, ſo named from the building on it, after the Chi- 
neſe manner; and near this pond is a beautiful grotto. 

Beſide theſe improvements, the Duke laid out the race 

ound on Aſcot Heath, (which is within the limits of 

indſor- Foreſt already mentioned) at a large expence. In 
this extenſive forefl are ſeveral towns and villages, of which. 
Wokingham, or Oakingham, near the centre of the for#t, 
is the principal; and though the ſoil is generally barren and 

6 e Ancultivated, 
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uncultivated, it is finely diverſified by hills and vales, woods 
and lawns, and delightful villas, Binfield, in this foreſt, was 
the native ſpot of Pope; here he compoſed his beautiful po- 
em, © Windfor Foreſt ;”” and on one of the trees in a wood 
in this pariſh, is cut this inſcription : 


«© HERE POPE SUNG,” 


WINDSOR, OLD, a village on the Thames, between 


New Windfor and Egham, is adorned with ſeveral handſome 
villas; particularly, Lord Walſingham's, at the foot of 
Prieſt's Hill; The White Houſe, the property of William 


Pitt, Eſq. of Eton, and reſidence of Rice James, Eſq. Bow- | 
man's Lodge, late the ſeat of Warren Haſtings, Eſq. now of 


Henry Griffiths, Eſq. Crawley Houſe, the ſeat of Henry 


Iſherwood, Eſq, Lord of the Manor; and Grove Houſe, the 
ſeat of Lady Onſlow. | 0 | 


WOBURN FARM, the ſeat and beautifully ornam?nted 


farm of the Hon, Mr, Petre, near Weybridge in Surry, is in 
the occupation, of Lord Loughborough. It contains 150 


acres, of which 35 are adorned to the higheſt degree; of the 


reſt two thirds are in paſture, and the remainder in tillag2, 
Th decorations are communicated, however, to every part; 
for they are diſpoſed along the ſides of a walk, which, with 


its appendag es, form a broad belt round the grazing grounds, 


and is continued, though on a more contracted ſcale, through 


the arable, This .walk is properly a garden; all within it 


is a farm, 


Theſe 82 ſcenes were formed by the late Philip 
exhibit a beautiful ſpecimen of the erm 
orn#e, of which he was the introducer, or rather the inventor; 
and him, therefore, the Poetical Preceptor of Engliſh Gar- 
rx thus apoſtrophizes, immediately after his eulogy %* | 


Southcote, Eſq. ar: 


ent; | 


Mr, 


On thee too, Southcote, ſhall the Muſe beſtow 
No vulgar praiſe; for thou to humbleſt things 
Couldſt give ennobling beauties ; deck'd by thee, 
The fimple farm eclips'd the garden's pride, 
Even as the virgin bluſh of innocence 
Ws Masov,, 


WOKING. 


The harlotry of art. 15 
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WOKING, a village in Surry, to the 8. W. of Ripley. 
Henry VII repaired and enlarged the manor;houſe, which. 
had been the Kat of his mother, Margaret Counteſs of Rich- 
mond, who died here. Fine brick foundations, and the 

ſhell of a guard-room are ſtill remaining. ; 
WOODCOTE, now only a ſingle Enos: in the 
pariſh of Bedington, is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſta- 
tion, from many remains of antiquity found here. Cam- 
den, and other antiquaries, contend, that it was the city of 
Novioma gus, mentioned by Ftolemy; while others main- 

tain that it was in Kent. | | 

WOODEF: RD, a village, eight u. r. L. in the road to Ep- 
ping, has ſome agreeable villas on each fide of the road, 
which command fine proſpects over a beautiful country. 
The moſt worthy of notice are, W oodford-Hall, cloſe to the 
church, the ſeat of john Goddard, Eſq ; Froſpect Houle, 
the property of John Moxon, Eſq ; and the honjes of Jod 
DY's 


Mathew, and Robert Preſton, Eſqrs. Governor Horn 


elegant houſe is ſituated between Woodford Hall and Pro- 


ſpect Houſe ; but it is in the pariſh of Walthamſtow, ' A 
mineral ſpring, which riſes in the foreſt, at a little diſtance 
from the ore and Groom, was formerly in great repute, 
and much company reſorted to drink the wers, at a houſe 


of public entertainment called Woodford Wells; but the 


waters have long loſt their reputation ; and the houſe hav- 
ing been converted into a private one, is now the property 
of Mr. Preſton. See Hearts. : | 

In the churchyard is an elegant monument to the me- 
mory of ſome of the family of the unfortunate Sir Ed- 
mundſbury Godfrey, whoſe murder excited ſuch agita- 
tion in the reign of Charles II, (See Primroſe Hill) and of 
whom it cught to be recorded, that in the great plague in 
1665, he expoſed his life to danger, for the good of "his 
ſellow citizens, by remaining in London, and faithfully 
- diſcharging his duty as a magiſtrate. This monument was 
deſigned by the late Sir Robert Taylor. It conſiſts of a 
Corinthian column, with the baſe and capital complete : the 
ſhaft, which is of coloured marble, was brought from Italy; 


the baſe and capital are of white marble ; and the whole 
coſt 15001. In the churchyard is a yew-tree, ſuppoſed to 


be the fineſt in England. 
[TAE WOODFORD- 
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WOODFORD-BRIDGE, a village in the ſame pariſh, 
nine M. F. L. in the road to Ongar, is ſituated on a fine emi- 
nence, forming a pictureſque appearance. Near the bridge, 
over the Roding, is a pump of excellent water, brought hi- 
ther, in 1776, at a great expence, by the proprietor of the 
eſtate, for the accommodation of the poor inhabitants; and 
not far from this is a manufactory of artificial tone. In 
this village is Ray Houſe, the ſeat of Sir James Wright, 
Bart. and a pretty villa, built by Cæſar Corſellis, Eſq. on the 
ſite of a houſe that had been the reſidence of Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwin, mother of Charles firſt Duke of St. Alban's. 
WOODLAND HOUSE, the villa of John Julius An- 
gerſtein, Eſq. on the north fide of Blackheath, toward Charl- 
ton. The face bf the building is a beautiful ſtucco. The 
front, which has a handſome portico, is enriched by a niche 
on each fide, containing elegant -ſtatues, repreſenting the 
young Apollo and the Dancing Fawn. Immediately over 
each niche is a circular baſſo-relievo, with a ſemicircular. 
window in the centre, The gardens communicate with 
a ſmall paddock, and command the- ſame beautiful 
roſpect as Weſtcomb Park, of Shooter's Hill and the 
hames. | | 
WOOLWICH, a market town in Kent, nine u. p. L. is 
ſituated on the Thames, and is famous for its fine docks 
and yards, (where men of war are built, and the largeſt 
have, at all times, ſufficient depth of water to ridein ſafety) 
as alſo for its vaſt magazines of great guns, mortars, 
bombs, cannon-balls, and other military ſtores. In the 
lower part of the town, is the Warren, where ypward of 
ooo pieces of ordnance have been laid up at one time. 
ere alſo is the houſe where the engineers prepare bombs, 
carcaſſes, and grenades. In this town is a royal military 
academy, in which young officers, called Cadets; are in 
ſtructed in fortification. The church was rebuilt in the 
oy of Queen Anne, as one of the 50 new churches. 
For ſome years paſt, two or three bulks have been 
moored off this town, for the reception of convicts, to the 
number, ſometimes, of 400. It is remarkavle, that part of 
this pariſh is on the Eſſex fide of the Thames (where there 
was once a chapel, and where now ſtands a houſe called 
The Devil's Houſe) and is included in the county of 
Kent. 1 WORMLEY *© 
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WORMLEY BURY, the ſeat of Sir Abraham Hume, 
Bart. in the pariſh of Wormley, near Cheſhunt. * 

- WOT TON, a village in Surry, to the S. W. of Darking. 
Here is the ſeat of the family of Evelyn, ever ſince the reign 
of Elizabeth. It was the favourite retreat of that great phi- 
loſopher John Evelyn, Eiq. who was born here, till he went 
to Says Court, in Deptford, which had belonged to his 
wife's father, Sir Richard Browne. It is now the ſeat of 
his great-great-grandſon, Sir Frederic Evelyn, Bart. 

 WRAYSBURY, a village of Buckinghamſhire, ſeated on 
the River Thames, oppoſite Egham. In this pariſh is 
Charter Iſland, in which Magna Charta was ſigned. See 
PFHnkerwyte Houſe and Runny Mead. 3 

WROTHAM, a market town in Kent, 241 M. r. L. has 
a large church, in which are 16 ſtalls, ſuppoſed to have been 
made for the clergy, who attended the Archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury, to whom the manor formerly belonged, and who 
had a palace here, till Abp. Iflip, in the fourteenth century, 
pulled it down, and built another at Maidſtone. Several 
pieces of antiquity have been dug up here, particularly ſome 
military weapons. | | 

WROTHAM PARK, in the pariſh of Hadley, in Mid- 
dleſex, the magnificent feat of George Byng, Eſq. was built 
by his great uncle, Admiral John Byng. The views from 
the houſe and park are very fine, Theeſtate probably took 
its name from the town of Wrotham, in Kent, where the 
family had been ſettled upward of 200 years, before John 
Byng, E q. father of George firſt Viſcount Torrington, dif- 
poſed of the family eſtate 1n that place. 


3 


YOUNGSBURY, the ſeat of David Barclay, Efq. near 
Wade's Mill, to the north of Ware. Ex 


THE END. 
1 A * 


